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Tuts small volume came before the public with two great advan- 
tages, an attractive title and a well-known name; and accordingly 
the public has perceived its merits to the extent of already demand- 
ing a second edition. It is something that an ex-cabinet minister 
should present us with a volume of poems; the very position of 
the writer excites curiosity and attracts attention. If even Don 
Carlos were now published for the first time, its readers, a body of 
which no recent statistics take account, would be numerous—a 
natural interest would be felt in the solution of the problem, “ What 
kind of poetry is not incompatible with a six years’ leadership of 
the House of Commons?” But Mr. Macaulay's performances as 
a minister are not, perhaps, the chief ingredients in Vis brilliant and 
varied reputation. He is an orator of high powers—powers approach- 
ing to the highest. His speeches, indeed, do not, it is said, produce 
on his audience the effect that we, reading them before the fire 
next morning, should have anticipated. Yet he has spoken sen- 
tences of noble and perfect eloquence, which are each like a medal 
of enduring metal, stamped with a high thought at once and for 
ever; and but for this prevalent impression on one of the few 
points on which the “ vox populi” at once pronounces and justifies 
its own judgment, we should feel some scruple in placing any one of 
his own generation above Mr. Macaulay as an orator. As a writer of 
— his remarkable powers are more universally acknowledged. 
uvery year presents us, we are thankful to say, with several pieces 
of evidence on this point. When the great Northern Quarterly 
on in its appointed season, and is laid on the club-tables of 
all London, how many are there who take it up, turn it over from 
“ Judex damnatur” on one side to the blank blue and yellow on the 
other, still looking anxiously for some signs of the well-known, un- 
mistakeable hand—the epigrammatic turns, the short, sharp sen- 
tences, the sparkling illustrations, the antithesis, always lively, and 
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often (not always) just—and finding none, resign the new number 
to the next candidate in contented disappointment. Serious sta- 
tistics, scientific disquisitions on Brewster and Arago, settings forth 
of the narrow pedantry of Peel, and the world-embracing patriotism 
of Palmerston,—all are left for another day; ‘“ There is no article 
by Macaulay.” 

This, and much more than this, may be said of Mr. Macaulay. 
Brilliant is the very word—he has the brilliant reputation of 
a brilliant writer, and we, and many others, are grateful to 
him for much amusement and much instruction. If we were 
at present reviewing his reviews—an audacious juxtaposition, we 
confess—we might find something to say on the other side. We 
might observe with regret on the occasional sacrifice of truth to 
point—on the substitution of flashing cleverness for serious thought 
—on the risks and temptations to which any but the most earnest 
of writers is exposed by imagination, wit, and a dazzling power of 
language. But this lies out of our path for the present. 

We should add, that Mr. Macaulay is not unknown, even as a 
poet. T'o say nothing of a prize poem, decidedly belonging to the 
better class of those unfortunate compositions, the glory whereof 
exists only for the senate-house or the theatre, there were the poems 
published, many years since, in “ Knight’s Quarterly Magazine,” 
under the title, we think, of “Songs of the Civil War,” and ‘Songs 
of the Huguenots.” We believe they do not exist in print, except 
in such stray copies of that once-celebrated periodical as may be 
discoverable in book stalls, or in the libraries of its Cambridge con- 
temporaries; still the poems are known to many, and heartily 
admired where they are known. The “ Battle of Naseby,” in par- 
ticular, is a noble ballad. The fierce and brave fanaticism of its 
supposed author, ‘* Obadiah Bind-their-kings-in-chains-and-their- 
nobles-with-links-of-iron, Serjeant in Ireton’s regiment,” is embodied 
with all that vigorous imagination, that lively power of realizing the 
past, which makes Mr. Macaulay’s historical sketches in prose not 
only (unlike most sketches of the same character) decidedly read- 
able, but even singularly interesting; while the tumult of the 
battle, the headlong onset of Rupert, and the decisive rank-shatter- 
ing charge of the Ironsides, are given with a vividness and spirit 
which Scott would have admired, and need not have blushed to 
own. The “ Battle of Ivry” deserves hardly less commendation. 
Both these poems have, in our judgment, a degree of merit which 
will preserve them. Nor can we forget the spirit-stirring ballad of 
the ** Armada,” in which the lighting of the beacon-fires is scarcely 
inferior to the memorable passages in the Agamemnon. 

With Naseby and Ivry in our memory, we confess ourselves to 
have been in some degree disappointed with the “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome.” They are good, but not so good as we might have hoped ; 
their merits are generally similar in kind, and not higher in degree; 
and they are not exempt from positive defects, one of which is 
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rather of a serious character—they are too long. Too long, and at 
the same time too few. If, in place of the four subjects, to which, 
out of the infinite variety presented for his selection, Mr. Macaulay 
has chosen to confine himself, he had given us eight, treated with 
similar spirit and more brevity, so that the eight poems collectively 
might have been pretty much of the same length with the existing 
four, we think it probable that the merit of the book would have 
been rather more than doubled. Many, and we ourselves among the 
number, would remonstrate with Mr. Macaulay on having, in some 
degree, disappointed the hopes created by his title, by touching 
upon so small a number out of so many noble themes for poetry ; 
but no one will be found to complain of the shortness of the indi- 
vidual pieces. ‘They exhibit much of that diffuseness consequent 
upon haste. We wish Mr. Macaulay had acted upon the prin- 
ciple once announced by an eminent and singularly judicious 
preacher, and employed more time in shortening what he had to 
say to us. 

Before proceeding to notice these poems in detail, we will insert a 
few words of explanation for the benefit of those readers to whom the 
title, “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” may convey no very definite anti- 
cipation of what they are to expect. The correctness of Niebuhr’s 
views respecting the nature of the early Roman history has, indeed, 
been established by the nearly unanimous assent of scholars ; and it 
is probable that all future histories of Rome in our language will be, 
as all the recent works on the subject have been, based upon the 
assumption of their truth. Still, m the hope that this magazine 
passes through many hands which have never turned over the pages 
of Malkin or Arnold, we will state the nature of the opinions in 
question, the theory on which these poems are founded, and the aim 
they have in view. 

The early history of Rome, as it is usually instilled into the 
youthful mind through the medium of Goldsmith or Pinnock, comes 
to us from the writers of the period of the empire—men who, in their 
habits of thought, in their way of living, their feelings and their lan- 
guage, were, at least, as far removed from the early inhabitants of the 
city of Romulus, as we from our Anglo-Saxon forefathers of the time 
of Alfred. The pains which are so generally and successfully taken 
to confuse all our notions of Greek and Roman history, by a blunder- 
ing bracketing together of the men of a thousand years under the one 
ridiculous title of “ Ancients,” make this remark excusable, if not 
necessary. ‘That Livy was not a contemporary of Tullus Hostilius, 
may appear a truism; that we are not to regard his writings as if they 
had proceeded from a subject of the carly kings, is a truth the prac- 
tical establishment of which has employed much learning and zeal. 
Well; the history, as we have it, comes to us, let us say, from Livy. 
From whom did it come to Livy? for he did not perceive it by 
intuition, nor did he invent it. From the early chroniclers. And 
from whom or what to them? This question is to be answered in 
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o words of Mr. Macaulay’s title~page—from the “ Lays of Ancient 
ome.’ 

Of these early chroniclers, the earliest wrote some 500 years 
after the date commonly assigned to the building of the city: per- 
sonally he stood to those times in a relation similar to that of 
William of Malmesbury towards Hengist and Horsa. All the 
authentic and doubtless scanty records of the early history were 
destroyed at the burning of Rome by the Gauls, 150 years before. 
The later historians themselves have noticed the impossibility of 
reconciling some of the statements of the chronicles with known 
facts. It is demonstrable that events of the greatest import- 
ance have been misrepresented in them. In short, the ordinary 
grounds for trusting in the accuracy of a history, do not exist in the 
case of the glorious collection of legends called the “ History of 
Ancient Rome.” Let us now look at the character of this story, 
thus weakly supported by external evidence. Is it such as we should 
expect in a record compiled from the genuine memorials of the early 
ages of a rude and unlettered people—such, as in the cases where the 
later writer has followed a contemporary authority we actually find it 
—short, circumstantial, characterless, and dull; a very old almanack 
of history, noting the creation of magistrates, the overflowing of the 
Tiber, and the occurrence of that frequent prodigy—* Bos in Etruria 
locutus est”—all in the dry tone of mere chronology? In every 
respect it is the reverse of all this. It is full of beauty, of spirit, and 
of character ; it passes briefly over the events of half a century, to 
relate those of a single day with epic fulness ; it traces the line of the 
people up to their tutelary god, and continues, as it begins, in marvel. 

To the more marvellous occurrences the suspicion of the earlier 
critics was exclusively directed ; and to their attempts to reduce into 
sense and dulness the incredible and poetical, are we indebted for 
several very perfect specimens of stupid rationalism. Such errors are 
not likely to be repeated. Placed by the exertions of Niebuhr and 
others at the right point of view, we can detect at once and for ever 
the character of the whole story: we can perceive that the more 
miraculous incidents are not to be regarded as purple patches sewn 
upon the surface of a garment of different and sober texture, but that 
all the materials are similar, and have passed through the same hands; 
that, for instance, the impossible parentage of the twins is equally 
true and equally false with the possible incident of the appearance of 
the six vultures to one brother and the twelve to the other; that, 
in both cases, we are dealing not with historical fact, but with the 
creations of the imagination. Mr. Macaulay has, indeed, truly ob- 
served, that the early history of Rome is far more poetical than any- 
thing else in Latin literature ; and the eloquent enumeration of many 
of the more striking incidents and stories with which he has supported 
this remark, is of itself sufficient to produce the conviction, that here 
are, at least, materials from which might have been constructed a truly 
noble and national poetry. Now, that there actually existed among 
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the early Romans a class of poems on those very subjects, is a fact 
established by unquestionable evidence which we need not here trace, 
but content ourselves with referring our readers to Mr. Macaulay's 
Preface, where they will find it clearly stated, and illustrated by some 
just remarks and ingeniously-adduced examples on the natural and 
universal growth of a similar poetry in corresponding stages of na- 
tional development. These poems, which, like the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and the compositions of our own minstrels, were habitually sung at 
banquets and festivals, constituted the literature of ancient Rome. 
While that literature was yet in a state of incomplete development, it 
came in contact with the mature perfection of Grecian art, and 
perished before it. Cultivated enough to appreciate the superiority of 
those exquisite works, which as yet, at least, they were incompetent to 
rival, the Romans made them henceforth their models. They bor- 
rowed from the Greeks everything; structure, metres, mythology : 
the Latin literature became imitative, exhibiting even in its most 
perfect forms something of the tameness of plagiarism; and the in- 
tellectual advancement of Rome, thus directed into a prescribed and 
foreign channel, was probably checked for ever. The relation in 
which the Greek literature stood to Rome may be partly represented 
by the influence exercised by the writers of France over the German 
mind during a great part of the last century. ‘The temporary sub- 
mission of the Germans to their masters and models was indeed the 
more complete; and the native manufacturers of verse, wisely perhaps 
despairing of the fitness of their native material, preferred exhibit- 
ing in bad French the thoughts which, Frenchified to the utmost of 
their power, were become too civilised for the unmalleable German. 
Had the mental cultivation of the Germans been a few degrees less 
advanced, and their models a little less contemptible, the victory of 
the foreign taste might have been as permanent as it was complete, 
over a people for whom the Lay of the Nibelungen had been, and 
Goéthe was yet to be. The Romans, too, had their Nibelungen, or 
something like it, in the poems we have mentioned. ‘To what degree 
they were losers in consequence of their devotion to Greek models— 
how far the very high degree of excellence they actually attained may 
have balanced the loss of originality and freedom—we might judge 
more easily had a single specimen of their early poetry been pre- 
served to our time. N o such specimen has been discovered, nor is 
there a hope of its discovery—not even if all the MSS. which lie 
hidden in Herculaneum and Pompeii were unrolled and deciphered, 
could we hope to find among them, like a fossil of a long extinct 
species among the bones of more modern genera, the original lay of 
“Porsena,” or of the “ Battle of the Lake Regillus.” 

It is almost certain, however, that, as has often occurred in similar 
cases, this poetry lived among the people long after it ceased to be the 
literature of the educated ; and there is great probability in Mr. Macau- 
lay’s tantalizing conjecture, that, at the time when Cicero regarded them 
as irreparably lost, “a search among the nooks of the Apennines, as 
active as the search which Sir Walter Scott made among the descen- 
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dants of the moss-troopers of Liddesdale, might have brought to light 
many fine remains of ancient minstrelsy.” Would that the future author 
of the Tusculan Disputations had been antiquarian enough to devote 
a long vacation during his studies under Diodotus or Philo, or even to 
sacrifice the advantage of attendance on the lectures of Antiochus, to 
such a “ Liddesdale raid” into the high country of the Samnites, and 
among the precipitous valleys of the Hernici. With all our admira- 
tion for the great and thoroughly-cultivated statesman, orator, and 
philosopher, we should find it hard to name any single book of lis 
writings which we would not, were the choice in our power, gladly 
exchange for a single genuine and complete Latin ballad, the work of 
some forgotten minstrel who lived before the Gauls burnt Rome. 
Even in a historical point of view, it is impossible to estimate the 
value of a document which might have shown us, as from their own 
mouths, and not at second hand, what manner of men they were 
who, when the view from her own walls extended far beyond the 
limits of the dominion of Rome, struggled year after year with their 
powerful neighbours for freedom and existence, with the same strong 
and wilful courage which won empire for their descendants—their 
descendants with whom they had probably little in common beyond 
the pervading principle of their national life, the determination to 
rest second to none. But if such an opportunity existed for Cicero, 
and we shall hereafter see that there is some reason for supposing it 
to have existed long after the time of Cicero, it does not exist for us. 
Not only have the Latin ballads perished, but we have but scanty 
sources from which to form any judgment of their character—of these, 
one of the principal is mentioned by Mr. Macaulay in the following 
sentence, which we quote for the sake of the graceful and classical 
illustration it contains: ‘*'The Latin ballads perished for ever. Yet 
discerning critics have thought that they could still perceive in the 
early history of Rome numerous fragments of this lost poetry, as the 
traveller on classic ground sometimes finds built into the heavy wall 
of a fort or convent, a pillar rich with acanthus leaves, or a frieze 
where the Amazons and Bacchanals seem to live. The theatres and 
temples of the Greek and the Roman were degraded into the quarries 
of the Turk and the Goth. Even so did the old Saturnian poetry 
become the quarry in which a crowd of orators and annalists found 
the materials for their prose.” In this passage Mr. Macaulay does 
not mean simply to assert, that, by a process, which he goes on to 
detail with great clearness, and to illustrate by some singularly feli- 
citous examples from our own and other early histories, the legends 
which formed the subjects of the Roman minstrels, passed from the 
ballad into the funeral oration or chronicle, and from the chronicle 
into the received histories. This is true, but not the whole truth. 
All readers of Livy, whose attention has been directed to the subject, 
are aware, that not merely the bare outline, but the general structure 
of the stories, and disposition of the minuter details, present a cha- 
racter which can only be fitly termed poetical, and that there are 
passages, thougk not of very frequent occurrence, of which the harsh, 
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antique diction, and the unmistakeably metrical rhythm, scarcely 
leave room for doubt, that in these cases the chronicler has tran- 
scribed, with little alteration, direct from the old ballad, and the 
historian from the chronicler. Such passages (if Mr. Macaulay will 
pardon us for using the converse of his illustration) stand forth in the 
graceful and eloquent pages of Livy, like the remnant of a Pelasgian 
wall interrupting a line of Corinthian columns. It is from a com- 
parison of these relics, and of the few others elsewhere to be found, 
with what we know of Latin poetry in its transition state, and inci- 
dental notices of its earlier character, that we have, if possible, to 
construct for ourselves an idea of what Mr. Macaulay styles the old 
Saturnian poetry, that being the name by which its metre was gene- 
rally distinguished. But there is much room for speculation on the 
subject even of this metre. The line generally given as a specimen 
is a perfectly constructed iambo-trochaic line, and, as such, we have 
no doubt at all, remarkably unlike the verses of the Latin ballads ; 
unlike to a degree which is but imperfectly expressed in Mr. Macau- 
lay’s remark—that the licence taken by the early Latin poets seems 
to have been almost boundless. Very probably it was so; but there 
is strong ground for believing that much of the apparent licence of 
the verse arises simply from its being constructed, more or less, on 
the principle not of quantity, the only one followed by the writers of 
later Latin poetry, but of accent. Nor is this the only respect in 
which it appears to have resembled the poetry of modern Europe 
rather than that of the Greeks, or of their Roman copyists. There are 
strong indications of the systematic use of alliteration, as a component 
part of the metrical effect ; and there are fainter, but still recognisable 
traces of the occasional presence of rhyme. Whether they approached 
more nearly to the romantic ballads of the middle ages than to the 
works of classical authors, in general tone and spirit, as well as in metri- 
cal structure, is a question which has been answered in the affirmative ; 
but perhaps there is not sufficient evidence to warrant such an 
opinion. It has even been conjectured, that these Saturnian poems, 
or others constructed on similar rhythmical principles, lived in the 
memory of the Italian people, not only to the time of Cicero, but till 
the republic had Jong fallen, and the empire was far advanced in 
decline, and that from them was immediately derived the principle 
of rhyming and accentuated versification, which reappears in the early 
Christian hymns. It would be singularly interesting to speculate on 
the possibility of such a connexion between times so remote and 
spirits so opposed,—to find that the songs which celebrated the first 
steps of Rome in the march of conquest, gave form to the strains 
which were the heralds of her second and spiritual dominion,—that 
the founders of the empire of violence were thus connected with the 
regenerators of mankind by the single indestructible link of a popular 
poetry. With this conjecture, incapable, perhaps, either of proof 
or disproof, terminates our very conjectural knowledge of the Roman 
ballads. ‘The scattered fragments above mentioned—the lines, half 
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lines, single words, perhaps—literally the disjecti membra poete—are 
the materials from which the antiquarian has (if he can) to reproduce 
the whole, just as Cuvier, from a fragment of a tooth, and two joints 
of a toe, reconstructed the skeleton of the Megalonyx. 

Of this process, Mr. Macaulay has, with imperfect success, under- 
taken to be the Cuvier. It seems ungracious to complain of imper- 
fect success where so much has been done well, and where all success 
must of necessity have been imperfect ; but we think that Mr. Ma- 
caulay has not attained the degree of success in his confessedly 
difficult task which his qualifications for it might have commanded ; 
partly, we think, from want of perceiving with entire distinctness some 
of its peculiar difficulties, which, nevertheless, to us appear suffi- 
ciently obvious. The attempt to reproduce the Lays of Ancient 
Rome, was one in which the poet, by himself, could do little, the 
antiquarian, by himself, nothing at all ; the problem was, to combine 
in proper proportions the poet and the antiquarian. It must be 
recollected, that the poem, for instance, entitled the “ Battle of the 
Lake Regillus,” is not strictly a poem on that subject. We do not 
want, even from a man of genius, a copy of modern English verses 
on a theme which, with others of its class, we would rather leave in 
the hands of hexameter-writing school-boys; nor is this what 
Mr. Macaulay has offered us. ‘The ideal which it was his task to 
realize, was not an ideal battle, but an ideal poem. Viewed with 
reference to nature, it was, like other poetry, imitation ; but imitation 
at second hand. And as, in ordinary cases, the aim of the artist 
who imitates nature is, not indeed to produce in our minds a per- 
fect illusion, but to affect us with some of the feelings which would 
be excited in us by the contemplation of reality, so here the object 
was to furnish the imagination with something which, though inca- 
pable of being mistaken momentarily for the original, it might not 
unwillingly accept, as at once truthfully reflecting, and aiding it to 
reduce into form, its own vague conception of those forgotten poems. 
That the very model to be imitated was itself partly imaginary, was 
so far advantageous to the modern poet, as it left him in possession 
of a degree of freedom which he should have been most careful to 
use with judgment; and the first step towards success which a 
critical judgment would have dictated would have been a strict 
avoidance of anything decidedly incongruous—anything which would 
at once withdraw the reader’s imagination from the Lays of Ancient 
Rome, by reminding him of another and different model. The old 
Latin ballads were, perhaps, like the early ballads of England, Spain, 
or Scotland ; but it is more certain that they were not at all like the 
most modern-sounding passages in the “ Lay of the last Minstrel.” 
The ballad-like tone which may be said more or less to pervade the 
longer poems of Scott, does not make them ballads ; it produces just 
that degree of resemblance which is necessary to entrap a writer into 
the error of supposing, that, in giving us a reflection of the one, he 
has caught the tone of the other. Mr. Macaulay’s, however, has not 
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been an unconscious imitation ; in his preface, his debts to Sir Walter 
Scott are candidly acknowledged. We feel confident of almost 
universal assent to our opinion, that the least successful portions of 
these Lays are those which bear upon their face the strongest evi- 
dence of such a borrowing ; and we are surprised that the very facility 
which tempts to the execution of such passages, did not suggest to 
so accomplished a critic, that, in an undertaking like his, a doubtful 
and difficult voyage, “‘ Rokeby” and the ‘“ Lady of the Lake” 
should have been beacons to shun, not to follow. We have said 
above, that the problem to be solved by Mr. Macaulay, was the pro- 
per combination of the poet and the antiquarian. His Lays contain 
not a few passages of spirited description, or of graceful thoughts, 
happily expressed, in which, though there is little enough of the 
antique Roman, we recognise, at least, the hand of a poet; and for 
poetry in any shape we are, as it becomes us to be, thankful. Again, 
there are passages in which, keeping his mind imbued with the cha- 
racteristic colouring of his original, altogether renouncing Scott, and 
following, if any one, Livy, he has, through a high and successful 
effort of imagination, caught and presented to us the very tone and 
spirit of the old Jegend ; and such passages are not more decidedly 
the most correct than they are the most poetical. ‘The imagination 
of the poet has given life and reality to the knowledge of the anti- 
quarian, and the two are harmoniously combined. But does such a 
passage as the following description, from the ‘* Lay of Horatius,” of 
the approach of Porsena’s army, show most of the poet, of the 
antiquarian, or of the imitative versifier ? 


“ And nearer fast, and nearer, 

Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder still, and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 

The trampling and the hum. 

And plainly, and more plainly, 

Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 

In broken gleams of dark blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears.” 


The next stanza but one exhibits the same influence. “I think 
we do all know that sweet (Roman?) hand.” It is not judicious 
to remind us of Clan Alpine’s war in the middle of Porsena’s cam- 
paign—to suggest the thought of dark Sir Roderick rather than of 
dark Verbenna; and, in speaking of reedy Thrasymene, to make 
the mountain hold by Loch Katrine rise before us. We do not 
refer to these passages as fair specimens of the Lay of Horatius, 
but as examples to illustrate our meaning. They are by no meant 
the only ones of the kind which might be selected from it ; but it 
would be unjust to give them without showing that it contains much 
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of a very different order. We shall proceed to give extracts, con- 
necting them by our remarks. 

It opens with a narration, rendered spirited by the introduction 
of renowned names and picturesque touches of local description, 
of the gathering of Etruria through all her cities, at the summons 
of Lars Porsena of Clusium. The whole land has sent forth its 
strength. The Ciminian forest is deserted by hunter and woodman ; 
by Clitumnus there is no herdsman; by the Volsinian mere no 
fowler. 

“ The harvests of Arretium 
This year old men shall reap ; 
This year young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna 
This year the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls, 
Whose sires have marched to Rome.” 


The graceful and imaginative expression of a thought far from 
novel, has made this one of the most pleasing stanzas in the whole 
of “ Horatius.” 

Thirty Etruscan seers, in constant attendance on the great leader, 
have prophesied success—a great army has been collected, of Etrus- 
cans, of exiles from Rome : 

“ And with a mighty following, 
To join the muster came, 


The Tusculan Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name.” 


There is something which pleases us much in that last half- 
stanza; it reminds us sufficiently of Livy, and not too much of our 
own ballads. But how was it at Rome in the mean time ? 


“ But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumuit and affright ; 
From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city 
The throng stopped up the ways; 
A fearful sight it was to see, 
Through two long nights and days. 


“ For aged folk on crutches, 

And women great with child, 

And mothers, sobbing over babes, 
That clung to them, and smiled ; 

And sick men borne on litters, 
High on the necks of slaves, 

And troops of sun-burned husbandmen, 
With reaping hooks and staves ; 


“ And droves of mules and asses, 
Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 
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And endless trains of waggons, 
That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate.” 


The Janiculum being taken, the Etruscan army is seen approach- 
ing, which gives the opportunity for the two rather indifferent 
stanzas we have noticed already. What follows is so good that it 
needed no such foil to set it off. 


“ Fast by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sate in his ivory car. 
_ By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name, 
And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 


‘“« But when the face of Sextus 

Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose ; 

On the house-top was no woman 
But spate towards him, and hissed ; 

No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist.” 


But the Consul, like a practical man, is thinking, not of Sextus, 
but of the best means of preventing the Etruscans from getting into 
the city. The bridge must be broken down, but how are they to be 


stopped in the mean time? The answer of our old friend Horatius, 
if not quite equal to the manner in which he appears on the stage 
in Livy, is yet very good, and Roman, except in the rather inju- 
dicious phrase, “‘ Sir Consul.” Why bring us into the middle ages 
by introducing a word so markedly appropriated to them? Sir 
Consul was no more like Sir Knight or Sir King than the short 
blade and javelin of Rome to the long lance and huge two-handed 
sword of the Black Prince. 


“ Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate; 

‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late ; 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods. 


“¢ And for the tender mother, 

Who dandled him to rest, 

And for the wife, who nurses 
His baby at her breast ; 

And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame? 
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“«« Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may; 

I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three ; 

Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with me?’” 


Lartius and Herminius join him, and the three oppose them- 
selves, as in the legend, to the army. ‘The supposed Roman poet 
characteristically contrasts those old heroic times with the evil days 
in which his own lot is cast, of harsh patricians and turbulent ple- 
beians; but we have not room for these stanzas. 

A detailed account of the conflict follows, occupying many 
stanzas, and not destitute of the spirit which it would cost Mr. 
Macaulay some trouble altogether to exclude from any thing he 
writes, but on the whole, decidedly unsuccessful—a set of verses to 
be read with little interest, and to be rejoiced over at their conclu- 
sion. Different sets of Etruscan chiefs successively assail the three 
Romans, but with a spirit of fairness so creditable to them, that we 
are surprised at not finding it recorded in the received histories, 
which, indeed, rather convey the contrary impression of gigantic odds, 
and carefully avoid assailing them with more than three at a time. 
Indeed, ultimately, the odds are on the side of the Romans, for the 
90,000 Etruscans are so heartily frightened by seeing six of their 
best men killed, that there- only remains one chief bold enough to 
assail the three. We are glad to say that the Romans imitate the 
noble conduct of their enemies, and leave Astur to Horatius, who, 
not without some difficulty, disposes of him. We notice this, 
because we really think that Mr. Macaulay, in this succession of 
single combats, has succeeded in reducing the heroism of the three 
Romans toaminimum. This, too, is the part of the poem in which 
the error of imitating Scott in stanzas which it would be easy to 
improvise, is carried to excess. The Romans are attacked by 
Aunus, by Seius, 

“ And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that grey crag, where, girt with towers, 


The fortress of Nequinum lours 
O’er the pale waves of Nar.” 


The three stanzas which follow, especially the two last, are of the 
same character. We do assure Mr. Macaulay, that in these times 
of the widely diffused power of reading, writing, and versification, 
we should be quite satisfied, without proof, of the assertion, “ I'll 
rhyme you so seven years together,” if it were made to us by any 
one possessing a quarter of his talent, and none of his genius. 

Again we object to the purely arbitrary invention shown in this 
part of the poem—the invention, first, of persons, or at least of, 
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names of persons; then, as if the writer was struck with the im- 
possibility of interesting us in his Etruscans without bestowing upon 
them something of a separate character, of some gratuitous fiction 
respecting the former history of this or that individual, which may 
aid in redeeming him from the reproach of being merely First 
Etruscan, Second Etruscan, and so on. Thus, for instance, the 
39th stanza gives an interesting anecdote of “ Aruns of Volsinium, 
who slew the great wild boar;” and then an account is given of 
the great wild boar, from which it only appears that he conducted 
himself much in the traditional manner of such unruly animals, 
from the days of Meleager to those of the felon sow of Rokeby. 
Mr. Macaulay was, perhaps, right in supposing that we do not 
care much for Aruns of Volsinium, simply as such, but we care 
no more for him after the narration of his boar-killing exploit than 
before ; and he remains to us at the end of the stanza, what he was 
when we first made his acquaintance in the middle of it, a mere 
Sixth Etruscan. We entertain a similar objection to the equally 
arbitrary invention shown in describing the details of these com- 
bats. Mr. Macaulay may refer us to the example of Homer; and 
it is much more easy to set up such a defence than to trace out 
the reasons which make it as inapplicable as in this case we feel it 
to be. If Homer relates, blow for blow, and wound for wound, 
the battles of his heroes, it is because such was the manner, and 
no other, in which, when such details had not come down to him 
as part of the legend itself, his imagination naturally worked out 
the deficiencies of the traditionary outline. Invention there was, 
no doubt, in plenty ; but the greater part of it was unconscious in- 
vention, such invention as the poet could not help; not deliberate, 
self-convicted fiction, proceeding from the writer so unnaturally as 
to call forth at once the “incredulus odi” of the reader. It would 
have been more judicious to have adhered to the striking and simple 
conception conveyed by Livy’s narrative, of three men on this side, 
and on that an army: to bring this out strongly, as Mr. Macaulay 
has in some passages done, and not proceed to destroy its effect by 
a heap of details, as we regret to say he has also done. The fol- 
lowing stanza does not appear to us to express this conception 
happily or melodiously ; the four first lines are good, but the con- 
clusion is in Mr. Macaulay’s bad manner, and a bad specimen of 
that manner. 
“ But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts shrink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three : 
And from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank like boys who, unaware, (!) 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, (!!) 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair (!!!) 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear (!!!!) 
Lies amid bones and blood.” 
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We sincerely trust and believe that these alarmingly raw-head-and- 
bloody-bone lines are the worst Mr. Macaulay has ever written, or 
ever will write. There is something perfectly irresistible in the long- 
continued scale, ever rising with the rhyme, from the tranquil 
unaware” to the comparative animation of “ hare,” thence to the 
truculent “ dark lair,” culminating in the growl of the “ fierce old 
bear,” and sinking down, under cover of that fearful crash, into its bed 
of bones and blood. The temptation, moreover, to transpose the two 
quadrupeds, “ a fierce old hare,” is one of which, Mr. Macaulay may 
be sure, the many boys, full grown or not, who read these poems, 
will not be “unaware.” We should doubt the goodness of that 
man’s heart who could read the passage aloud, from the boys to the 
bear, without laughing. Let Mr. Macaulay make the experiment 
himself, and we are confident that in his next edition he will alter or 
exclude the stanza. 

From this point to the end, the poem exhibits great and almost 
uniformly progressive beauty and spirit, leaving us indeed little to 
desire except some degree of condensation. We quote the following 
spirited stanzas, chiefly as an example of invention, not liable to the 
objections we have attempted to explain above. Sextus is an old 
acquaintance ; his name conveys to us the idea of a definite person ; 
and he must, we think, be a favourite with Mr. Macaulay, who is 
particularly happy in his frequent introductions of him. They are 
always judicious, effective, and appropriate, like the following :— 


“ Yet one man for one moment 

Strode out before the crowd: 

Well known was he to all the Three, 
And they gave him greeting loud: 

‘ Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ; 
Now welcome to thy home: 

Why dost thou stay, and turn away? 
Here lies the road to Rome,’ 


“ Thrice looked he at the city ; 
Thrice looked he at the dead; 
And thrice came on in fury, 
And thrice turned back in dread ; 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way, 
Where wallowing in a pool of blood 
The bravest Tuscans lay.” 


We pass over the animated description of the shouts of the 
Romans to recall their champions, (taken, by-the-by—but to this we 
have no objection—almost word for word from the summons of 
Locksley to the Black Knight and Cedric, when the loosened pin- 
nacle of Front de Beeuf’s castle is tottering over their heads,) the 
swift retreat of Lartius and Herminius, the crashing fall of the bridge, 
and its swift sweeping away by the angry river,—and find Horatius 
in a position which no man probably occupied before or since,—awk- 
ward, yet worthy of him. These three stanzas are extremely good ; 
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Sextus and Porsena are both in character: there is much beauty in 
the reference to the warrior’s home on the Palatine,—so near, yet 
with death between ; and this touch of family affection is, like the 
utter disregard of his enemies, and the prayer to the river, worthily 
paraphrased from Livy, thoroughly Roman. 


“ Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind, 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

‘ Down with him,’ cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face : 

‘ Now yield thee,’ cried Lars Porsena ; 
‘ Now yield thee to our grace.’ 


“ Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see : 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he: 

But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home, 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


*¢ Oh Tiber! father Tiber! 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms 
Take thou in charge this day.’ 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 

And, with the harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide.” 


But the Tiber was in flood, and to swim it was a sore struggle for 
a wearied, wounded, and armour-laden man. 


“ Never I ween did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place. 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin,” 


At length he is safe on the other side, and passes from our sight, 
beneath “ the river gate, borne by the joyous crowd ;” and then the 
poet passes with an abruptness, itself natural and striking, to tell how 
his countrymen rewarded the hero, and how his fame yet lives in 
their stories. We quote the whole of this conclusion to the poem. 
It is all good. There is great beauty in the latter stanzas, which 
describe the winter nights’ employments of the brave yeoman of the 
Roman Campagna; but the two first are admirable. By simply 
stating the traditional fact, but by stating it in the right tone and 
right spirit, by the sudden emphatic reference to the daily experi- 
ence of the poet’s hearers, by the use of earnest, simple, antique, yet 
unaffected diction, (we are but giving prosaically the means which it 
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required a high effort of poetic imagination to combine into the 
result,) Mr. Macaulay has in these two plain grave stanzas attained 
his object ; and in giving us something like a real echo of the old 


Latin poem, produced decidedly and by far the best passage in his 
own. ‘The lines strike the reader’s imagination, ring in his ears, and 
cling to his memory; and we feel that the writer's heart burnt within 
him with something of the fire which the Roman minstrel had felt 
from childhood upwards, when reading the story written beneath the 


statue “ in letters all of gold :”"— 


“ They gave him of the corn land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night : 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day, 
To witness if I lie. 


“It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see, 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


“ And still his name sounds stirring 

Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home. 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold, 

As his who kept the re. so well 
In the brave days of old. 


“ And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 












































“ When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit, 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the fire-brands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


“ When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
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With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.” 


The subject of the next poem is a noble one,—the great battle by 
the Lake Regillus, in which, aided by the confederation of the thirty 
Latin cities, the Tarquins made their fiercest and last struggle for the 
kingship of Rome; and in which, according to Niebuhr’s probable 
restoration of the original legend, not only the whole of that detested 
house, but their principal opponents also, were slain. The old lay he 
considers to have been a kind of Mort of Heroes, in which the entire 
generation of those who had been warring with each other since the 
crime of Sextus was swept away. It represented itself to the Roman 
mind as the great termination of a great struggle,—a mighty retri- 
bution,—an establishment, but at no light cost, of freedom. The 
story that the twin gods, Castor and Pollux, had on this occasion 
fought for Rome in visible form, reminds us of the legend of the 
tutelary demigods who fought side by side with the Athenians at 
Marathon, and indicates a feeling like that with which the Greeks 
regarded that great deliverance. The day of battle was sacred to the 
Twin Brethren: it became— 


“ The proud Ides of Quintilis, 
Marked evermore with white;” 


And in after years received an addition to its celebrity, in the magni- 
ficent procession of the knights from the temple of Mars without the 
wall, to that of the Twins in the Forum ; a ceremonial of which the 
original institution is supposed to have given occasion to the lay of 
the poet whom Mr. Macaulay represents. To criticise in general 
terms this poem, would be to repeat much of what we have said on 
the “ Lay of Horatius.” Like that, it contains too much of uninterest- 
ing and gratuitous invention; and like that, and more than that, it is 
too long. Its best passages are perhaps not quite equal to the best, 
but its worst are much better than the worst, in ‘‘ Horatius ;” a great 
part of it is rather second rate, but still redeemed from mediocrity by 
spirited expression, and equable and easy versification ; everywhere 
we are in converse with a writer of taste and talent, and occasionally 
with a genuine poet. 

The subject is introduced by an animated reference to the solemn 
feast in honour of the great Twin Brethren, who, as on this day, came 
swift over wide seas and mountain lands, 

“From where with fiutes and dances 
Their ancient mansion rings, 
In lordly Lacedzemon, 
The city of two kings, 
To where, by Lake Regillus, 
Under the Porcian height, 


All in the lands of Tusculum, 
Was fought the glorious fight.” 
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The name of the lake naturally introduces the contrast of the pre- 
sent appearance of the famous field, its pleasant cultivation, its peace- 
ful occupants, with what it was on that day of stormy battle,—a 
thought common enough, but too natural to be worn out, and ex- 
pressed here with vigour and beauty. It reminds us of some parts 
of Scott’s “ Waterloo,” where the same thought is given, but with 
less strength and less poetry. We prefer, however, giving the stanzas 
which commence the story ; there was something, we are sure, very 
like them in the ancient lay. All will notice the grave Roman refer- 
ence to the consuls of the year, the stately introduction, and measured 
but earnest address of the herald. 


“ Since last the Great Twin Brethren 

Of mortal eyes were seen, 

Have years gone by a hundred 
And four score and thirteen. 

That summer a Virginius 
Was Consul first in place ; 

The second was stout Aulus 
Of the Posthumian race. 


“ The Herald of the Latines 
From Gabii came in state: 
The Herald of the Latines 
Passed through Rome’s Eastern Gate : 
The Herald of the Latines 
Did in our Forum stand; 
And there he did his office, 
A sceptre in his hand. 


‘“* Hear, senators and people 

Of the good town of Rome: 
The Thirty Cities charge you 

To bring the Tarquins home ; 
And if ye still be stubborn 

To work the Tarquins wrong, 
The Thirty Cities warn you, 

Look that your walls be strong.” 


The consul Aulus answers in a “ bitter jest,” which might have 
been bitterer if it had been briefer: the herald departs, and the 
Romans appoint a dictator. In the lines beginning “So Aulus was 
dictator,” we also recognise one of the passages of the ancient lay, 
transcribed from it straight into the chronicle. As might be ex- 
pected, it reads rather like a chronicle, yet we like its grave, terse, 
antique simplicity. If it does not exhibit poetic imagination, it 
exhibits perfect good taste; and such as it is, we prefer it to the flow- 
ing and facile verses which succeed it, giving at too great length, a 
catalogue interspersed with picturesque touches, of the confederate 
towns which sent their contingents to the Latin army. The follow- 
ing passage, however, is imaginative and beautiful ; and again we have 
to call, not only our readers’, but Mr. Macaulay’s own attention to his 
success, when he is dealing with a real traditionary character. On 
the left of the Latins, — 
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*« Their leader was false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame ; 

With restless pace, and haggard face, 
To his last field he came.” 


Men said he was haunted by visions : 


“ A woman fair and stately, 

But pale as are the dead, 

Oft, through the watches of the night, 
Sate spinning by his bed ; 

And as she plied the distaff, 
In a sweet voice and low, 

She sang of great old houses, 
And fights fought long ago ; 

So spun she, and so sang she, 
Until the East was grey, 

Then pointed to her bleeding breast, 
And shrieked, and fled away.” 


The lines in italics are really beautiful. The description of the 
“ Ancient King” and the band of exiles round him is good ; but, if 
our readers wish to measure the difference between the imagination, 
when it realizes its own creations, and when, for want of thorough 
interest in its subject, it is unable to do so, let them compare this part 
of the poem with the picture in “ Naseby” of the advancing line of 
the cavaliers : 

“ It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 
That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses shine: 


And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the Rhine.” 


The battle, however, begins with a vivid general description; but 
itsoon passes off into a detail of personal conflicts, not always spirited, 
and, in the frequent cases where even scholars connect no meaning 
with the names introduced, as uninteresting as actions between A. 
and B. are to any but lawyers. We may again be referred to the 
acknowledged imitation of Homer; and again we answer that the 
cases are not parallel—that this kind of invention is not an imitation 
of Homer; and that it is better for a modern to confine himself in a 
battle to general effect, and keep clear of personal conflicts, except 
where we are personally interested in the parties either by tradition 
or otherwise. We might illustrate our meaning from Mr. Macaulay's 
own poems, but we prefer instancing the manner in which Scott has 
treated the tale of “‘ Flodden Field.” . It is true that we see more of 
Marmion than of Surrey, and that Marmion is a fictitious character ; 
but it is also true that we have been learning, in the whole course of 
the previous cantos, to regard him as a real person, and that he has 
become such to us long before the opening of the last canto. Then 
there are the squires of Marmion, with whom we are also well 
acquainted ; and then there are the traditional and _ historical 
names: Surrey and King James, Douglas and Stanley. Is there a 
single unknown pérson introduced for the mere purpose of striking a 
blow? No. All is one undistinguishable tumult and storm of battle. 
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The banner of Marmion wavers, and our friend Eustace plunges, to 
rescue it, into the midst of the nameless crowd. A wounded knight, 
‘dragged from beneath the horses’ feet,” is borne past us from the 
melée—it is Marmion. In a poem like that before us the author 
has perhaps no time to individualize his characters; if so, he ought 
not to have brought them in, mere men of straw to knock and to be 
knocked down. With the exception of the traditional characters, he 
should have striven only to impress us with the one grand indefinite 
idea of the “ battle of the warrior, with confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood.” 

But, after all, can the following passage be said to resemble 
Homer? We have placed opposite it the best parallel we have been 
able to find in a modern author, who is also supposed to have followed 
a Greek original. 


Macaunay Arter Homer. PHILLIwoRE AFTER PaLaMEDEs. 
“ First Titus gave tall Caso “ Black Queen takes 

A death-wound on the face : White Knight. 

Aulus slew Rex of Gabii, White Queen takes 
The priest of Juno’s shrine; Black Bishop. 

Valerius smote down Julius, White Castle takes 
Of Rome’s great Julian line. Black Castle. 

Valerius struck at Titus, ; White Castle ‘checks 
And lopped off half his crest ; Black Queen. 


But Titus stabbed Valerius Black Queen takes 
A span deep in the breast.” White Castle.” 


We hope Mr. Macaulay will not find our simile unpardonably 
fair. The best of these passages of arms is that in which Mamilius, 
“* Prince of the Latian name,” and Herminius, fall by each other's 
hand; but we prefer quoting the description which follows, of the 
flight of the terror-stricken charger of Mamilius from the field; in 
which there is much beauty, though rather too many lines : 


“ Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 

The dark grey charger fled : 

He burst through ranks of fighting men, 
He sprang o’er heaps of dead— 

His bridle far out streaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 

He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home; 

The pass was steep and rugged, 
The wolves they howled and whined ; 

But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind. 

Through many a startled hamlet 
Thundered his flying feet ; 

He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rushed up the long white street : 

He rushed by tower ond temple, 
And paused not from his race 

Till he stood before his master’s door, 
In the stately market-place.” 
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At last, Aulus having cut down Titus Tarquinius, we have no 
more traits of individual heroism ; and henceforth the poem flows on 
with spirit to its conclusion. Two strange horsemen are seen on the 
rignt hand of the dictator : 


“ So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know: 
White as snow their armour was, 
Their steeds were white as snow;” 


and their appearance puts fire into the heart of the Romans. The 
line of the Latines wavers, and Aulus orders a general charge : 


“ Charge for the hearth of Vesta! 
Charge for the Golden shield ! 
Let no man stop to plunder, 
But slay, and slay, and slay: 
The Gods, who live for ever, 
Are on our side to-day ;” 


And a charge not less effective than that of Waterloo follows : 
Aulus is before his men, but the two strange horsemen are far before 
him. 

«“ Behind them Rome’s long battle 
Came rolling on the foe; 
Ensigns dancing wild above, 
Blades all in line below. 
So comes the Po, in flood-time, 
Upon the Celtic plain ; 
So comes the squall, blacker than night, 
Upon the Adrian main. 
Now, by our sire, Quirinus, 
It was a goodly sight, 
To see the thirty standards 
Swept down the tide of flight. 
So flies the spray of Adria, 
When the black squall doth blow : 
So corn-sheaves, in the flood-time, 
Spin down the whirling Po. 
False Sextus to the mountains 
Turned first his horse’s head, 
And fast fled Ferentinum, 
And fast Circeium fled. 
The horsemen of Nomentum 
Spurred hard out of the fray : 
The footmen of Velitre 
Threw shield and spear away : 
And underfoot was trampled, 
Amidst the mud and gore, 
The banner of proud Tusculum, 
That never stooped before.” 
* * * * ~ 

We omit an obituary of twelve lines, containing no name to which 
we attach any idea, except indeed that of Tullus of Arpinum: an 
ancestor, we presume, of the great orator. 

“ And in the back, false Sextus 
Felt the good Roman steel : 
And, wriggling in the dust, he died, 
Like a worm beneath the wheel. 
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~—— and pursuers 
Were mingled in a mass ; 
“~—— away the battle 

ent roaring through the pass.” 


With these lines, which seem in very truth to roll the battle away 

from us, we close our extracts from the “ Lay of the Battle of Re- 

illus.” 

. Some readers may care little about the Tarquins and the Valerii, 
but all know the touching story of Virginia, and its connexion with 
the downfall of the tyranny of the Decemvirs. We are glad that 
Mr. Macaulay has given us one lay founded on the most striking 
incident in the long struggle between the patricians and plebeians. 
There is something, we may remark, perfectly wonderful in the tole- 
ration shown by the Roman people towards some of their great 
families, and especially towards the tyrannical Claudii. In an ex- 
citable Greek city, the chief among these haters of their country- 
men would, on less provocation, have poured forth their blood in 
the streets, or by the hand of the executioner; while the survivors 
of the house would have been driven forth, to wander till death 
in foreign lands, or to perish in some exterminating battle. But 
the Roman plebeians, in the early ages of the republic, appear 
to us to have been more uniformly just in their demands, and there- 
fore, perhaps, more moderate in their mode of enforcing them, than 
any other political party recorded in history. They never forgot that 
their oppressors were, after all, Romans. They never forgot their 
own deep reverence for ancient names, for order, and for law. The 
horrible proscriptions of later times showed what the Romans were 
capable of when this feeling of citizenship and of reverence had been 
shaken. 

But we return to the “ Lay of Virginia,” which Mr. Macaulay 
has put into the mouth of a plebeian poet, nearly eighty years later, 
immediately after a contested election of Tribunes. It has been a 
fierce struggle. The Claudii, and other great families, have done 
what they willed with their own, (and that was not a little in those 
times,) but the men of the Commons have carried it ; and the song 
which tells of the blackest deed of the Claudian family, of patrician 
baseness and tyranny, and plebeian honour, will find willing auditors 
among the triumphant party. ‘The opening of the poem is just what 
it should be; with all the partisanship and passion which the min- 
strel would naturally feel. How good, and how popular, is the com- 
parison to the obnoxious King Tarquin. 


“ Ye good men of the Commons, with loving hearts and true; 
Who stand by the bold Tribunes, that still have stood by you, 
Come make a circle round me, and mark my tale with care, 
A tale of what Rome once-hath borne, of what Rome yet may bear. 
This is no Grecian fable of fountains running wine, 
Of maids with snaky tresses, or sailors turned to swine ; 
Here, in this very Forum, under the noon-day sun, 
In sight of all the people, the bloody deed was done ; 
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Old men still creep among us who saw that-fearful day, ’ 

Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Ten bare sway. 
“ Of all the wicked Ten still the names are held accursed, 

And of all the wicked Ten, Appius Claudius was the worst ; 

He stalked along the Forum, like King Tarquin in his pride, 

Twelve axes waited on him, six marching on a side— 

The townsmen shrank to right and left, and eyed askance with fear 

His lowering brow, his curling mouth, which alway seemed to sneer. 

That brow of hate, that mouth of scorn, marks all the kindred still, 

For never was there Claudius yet but wished the Commons ill.” 


The tyrant is attended by a despicable fellow, his client Marcus. 
In describing him, the poet evidently had in his eye some zealous 
bawler of the day before, from the wrong side of the hustings. 


“ Such varlets pimp and jest for hire among the lying Greeks, 
Such varlets still are paid to hoot when brave Licinius speaks.” 


The fair girl, Virginia, passes through the Forum, singing— 


‘© With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 
Home she came bounding from the school, nor dreamed of shame or 
harm. 
And past those dreaded axes she innocently ran 
With bright, frank brow, that had not learned to blush at gaze of man. 
* * * * * * * * 


And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw her sweet young face, 
And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed race. 

And all along the Forum, and up the sacred street, 

His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing feet.” 


The next morning came— 


* And blithly young Virginia came smiling from her home, 
Ah! woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Rome! 
With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 
Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of shame or harm. 
She crossed the Forum, shining with stalls in alleys gay, 
And just had reached the very spot whereon I stand this day,” 


When Marcus seized her, and made his claim. The people gather 
about Marcus and Virginia ; he appeals, with villanous plausibility, 
to the law—“ I seek but for mine own”—and quells them with the 
dreaded name of his patron. 


“ T wait on Appius Claudius : I waited on his sire: 
Let him who works the client wrong beware the patron’s ire!” 


Thus far, if merit is to be measured by life and dramatic truth, 
the poem is the best in the volume, but henceforth it falls off. 
Icilius rushes forward, and “ Poured thick and fast the burning 
words which tyrants quake to hear”—that is, makes a long speech, 
which, if here correctly reported, might have been heard by the most 
timid of tyrants without causing them to quake—at least, with the 
fear of any other infliction; its immediate effect, however, does not 
appear, for the lay consists of fragments, and the speech is followed 
by—asterisks. Probably this is meant to signify the fact, that it 
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cleared the Forum, which appears the most likely consequence. 
The contrary supposition would indicate in the Quirites the possession 
of a degree of patience which ought to have gone far to sustain them 
under even the Claudian tyranny. 

After the curtain of the asterisks is again drawn up, we find that 
the final decision of Appius has been given. The speech of Virginius 
‘to his daughter, which follows, we do not much like to criticize ; 
though much too long, it is not destitute of beauty and pathos; but 
it is felt to be far below the situation, which is pathos itself. What 
poet, indeed, could ever have done justice to Virginius but the one 
most wonderful of poets ? and he never made the attempt. The four 
lines, which Mr. Macaulay makes Virginius, holding up the dripping 
knife, address to Appius, are good, yet hardly equal to Livy’s seven 
words— Te, Appi, tuumque caput, sanguine hoc consecro”—“ Thee, 
Appius, and thy head, with this blood I consecrate to doom.” 
The tumult which follows is described with spirit; yet there is 
too much of it. Moreover it is a lame and impotent conclusion— 
and, for ought that here appears, it 7s the conclusion—to see the 
villain who has just caused such a tragedy, merely hooted and pelted 
out of the Forum! That, to be sure, was something for the chief 
magistrate, and haughty noble; and, moreover, he would, as he 
deserved, have been torn in pieces, but for the efforts of his clients 
and retainers. Yet it is unsatisfactory; and knowing, as we do, 
that the Roman people did, in fact, pursue Appius Claudius—pro- 
bably to death—with righteous and a we vengeance for his judicial 
violation of the law, we think that the poet of the “ Lay of Virginia” 
ought to have concluded in a deeper and more earnest tone than can 
be exhibited in the most vivid description of a Forum row. He 
might have told us how the father of Virginia rode into the camp, 
with the bloody knife yet in his hand. How he told his story ; how 
the army tore up their standards, and marched straight upon Rome; 
and, instead, he has told us, at great length, how Appius got yelled 
at, shaken, a little hurt, and heartily frightened. Yet we must not 
forget that he speaks in the character of a man hot from a contested 
election, in whose eyes, as the triumphant return of the favourite can- 
didate is the fitting apotheosis of perfect virtue, so the difficult arrival 
of the unpopular character at his own door, hooted, bruised, bloody, 
and muddy, is the aptest punishment for the most monstrous crimes. 
The two last lines, with their hit at the Claudius of the day, a vehe- 
ment anti-reforming noble, sound like the hearty fling of the last 
stone, hardly warded off from the head of the pelted politician by the 
slam of the door in the faces of the patriots. 


“ As Appius Claudius was that day, so may his grandson be! 
God send Rome one such other sight, and send me there to see!— 


We like these lines, and we like our plebeian poct, who is a 
thoroughly good hater, and on good cause; but we think that, in 
reference to the principal topics of his poem, he had better alter its 
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name to one perfectly electioneering in tone, “ The Lay of the Long 
Speech of Icilius, and of the Sore Pelting of Appius Claudius.”* 
We have left ourselves little room for noticing the “ Prophecy 
of Capys,” the last of these poems, and, if not the best, cer- 
tainly the one of most evenly-sustained merit. It is generally free 
from faults, it contains passages of great beauty, and the construction 
is natural and poetical. Beginning with the legendary founders of 
Rome, it connects them, through the medium of a prophecy deli- 
vered to Romulus upon the future destinies of his people, with the 
great event which the lay is especially composed to celebrate—the 
recent great victory over Pyrrhus and the Tarentines. The pleasing, 
half-idyllic character of the commencement is well contrasted with 
the full song of national triumph with which the poem closes. ‘I'he 
whole sketch of the hereditary character of the people sprung from 
the war god and nursed by the wolf, is vigorous, fierce, and Roman ; 
and so is also this passage, referring to the more recent glories of 
Rome. Even so might a Roman poet speak of the new and terrible 
elephants— 
“ The Gaul shall come against thee 
From the land of snow and night ; 
Thou shalt give his fair-haired armies 
To the raven and the kite. 
“ The Greek shall come against thee, 
The conqueror of the East, 
Beside him stalks to battle 
The huge earth-shaking beast ; 
The beast on whom the castle 
With all its guards doth stand, 
The beast who hath between his eyes 
The serpent for a hand. 
First march the bold Epirotes, 
Wedged close with shield and spear, 
And the ranks of false Tarentum 
Are glittering in the rear. 


“ The ranks of false Tarentum 
Like hunted sheep shall fly ; 
In vain the bold Epirotes 
Shall round their standards die ; 
And Apennine’s grey vultures 
Shall have a noble feast 
On the fat and the eyes 
Of the huge earth-shaking beast.” 


Equally characteristic is what follows; the exulting contempla- 





* We recollect to have heard that an eminent orator and politician, who lately 
held a distinguished situation in India, during his residence in that country visited 
agentleman, also in high office, who, anxious to receive his guest with all distinction, 
met him with a terrific procession of drums, tomtoms, and other oriental discord- 
ances: and that when the tumult, dying off, permitted the voice of the honoured 
stranger to become audible, his host was shocked by the light and in some sort 
vilipending remark, ‘‘ I haven’t heard such a row since I was returned for Lecds.” 
If we had ever been returned for Leeds, this is exactly the remark we should 
make on the last half of the Lay of Virginia.” 
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tion of the endless array of trophies and captives—the fierce address 
to the Tarentines,— 
“ Ho, dogs of false Tarentum ! 
Is not the gown washed white ?” 
the half-contemptuous wonder at the miracles of Grecian art which 
the Roman sword had made its own, and the long drawn-out swell 
of triumph with which the poet tells how, from Atlas to Orontes 
—from the northern ice to the sands of the tropics— 
“* Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome!” 

a line which aptly concludes the Prophecy of Capys, and the Lays. 

We have reviewed these poems more in detail than we might, per- 
haps, otherwise have done, had not the name of their author drawn 
ag them so much notice, and so much undiscriminating praise. 

e have censured honestly, and praised freely, and Mr. Macaulay 
has well earned both. The original conception of these poems was a 
fine and bold one, and not likely to have occurred to any one except 
aman of cultivated scholarship and fine imagination. We think he 
has not executed it altogether successfully, but we think he has the 
power to do so; and we shall be sorry to see it marred by the work- 
manship of inferior hands. We greatly fear every magazine for the 
next two years may exhibit a Lay of Ancient Rome, till the mass of 
poetry collected far exceeds in bulk, as in demerit, all the ballads 
which could have ever been endured by the memory of ancient min- 
strels, or the patience of modern readers. It is Mr. Macaulay's duty 
to save us from this infliction, by keeping alive his right as original 
discoverer and sole patentee of the subject. If he will give us more 
of these noble legends, treated in a manner as like as possible to the 
best parts of these four, with fewer improvised passages, and more 
concentrated vigour—if he will carefully reconsider what he has 
already written, and above alj, not shrink from exercising upon it, 
like the sternest of Roman fathers, the life and death power which 
an author has over his own offspring,—he may yet earn for himself a 
higher name than that of Essayist, and a place in the poetry of 
England for the “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 





The Warden of Berkingholt. By the Rev. F. E. Pacer, M.A., 
Rector of Elford. Feap. 8vo. London: Burns. Oxford: 
Parker. Rugeley: Walters. 1843. 


Mr. Pacer has favoured us with another of his very interesting 
and instructive volumes. In some respects, perhaps, many of 
his readers will like “ The Warden of Berkingholt” better than 
the former productions of the same author, as it contains more 
incidents, and these very cleverly developed. Not that we 
consider an interesting plot, and variety of: incident, at all 
essential to this sort of composition. The object in view is 
to inculcate a moral lesson. In the present instance it is the 
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author’s aim to set forth the true principles and practice of 
charity, in contradistinction to the hard utilitarian theories of 
the present day, and the unworthy practices adopted by many 
persons and societies, in order to raise money professedly for 
charitable purposes, when it is evident that self-gratification or 
self-exaltation are the real objects in view. Mr. Bosanquet has 
enforced these topics in an admirable essay, Mr. Baugh, in an 
eloquent sermon,* and Mr. Paget, in a very interesting fiction. 
We question whether, practically speaking, the fiction may not 
be found as efficient as the sermon, or the essay; and this we 
say without in the least intending to disparage either of the 
last mentioned. At all events, the Warden of Berkingholt 
will be read by many persons who probably may not see the 
others. And here is one principal advantage of setting forth 
important truths in a variety of modes, namely, that they ob- 
tain diffusion through the mass of the community; whereas, if 
they were presented only in the shape of serious writing, their 
circulation would be far more limited. The object of the fic- 
tion, then, being moral effect, it is obvious that the impression 
left on the mind of the reader ought not to be so much the 
cleverness of the story, or the interesting nature of the inci- 
dents, as the conviction of the truths inculcated, and the desire 
to act according to them. ‘The writer of this sort of book 
determines in his own mind what are the points to be incul- 
cated, illustrated, or explained ; he has his object clearly before 
his mind’s eye, in all its branches and relations. Many parts 
of the lesson which he desires to enforce, he finds may most 
readily be set forth, by introducing a living character which 
shall embody the sentiments, whether good or bad, which he 
wants to exhibit. "Where a part of the subject requires to be 
declared dogmatically, then a speech or a letter from some 
principal character, or reflections by the author himself, will be 
a ready mode of communicating the knowledge intended. 
When a ‘subject is liable to objection or difference of opinion, 
then a conversation between those of opposite views is the 
most obvious method. As regards the structure of the whole, it 
is quite sufficient if the narrative carries the reader pleasantly 
on, which is easily managed in a short volume. If the tale is so 
interesting as to carry the reader on too fast, and prevent him 
from dwelling on the argument or conversation, that is clearly 
a fault, because it defeats the object in view. Each chapter 
ought to have in itself enough of interest to arrest the mind 
of the reader so as to enable him to master the argument or 
retain the impression intended to be communicated. The skill 
of the writer is principally exercised to avoid being too inter- 
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Christian Duty of Almsgiving;” by the Reverend Folliot Baugh. Riving- 
tons, 1842, Published at the request of the Bishop of London. 
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esting, or too dull. The former error would hurry the reader 
onward without giving him time to digest the moral truths pre- 
sented to him. ‘The latter would, of course, be a great obstacle 
to the book being read at all. 

Mr. Paget has been very successful in this, as in his former 
volumes, and has so mingled truth and fiction, that the one 
assists the mind in grasping and digesting the other. His con- 
versations are well sustained, and lively. If we were disposed 
to find objections, we should say the dialogue contained in 
the chapter headed “ Unfashionable thoughts on fashionable 
ways,” though abounding in very excellent sentiments, yet 
might with advantage have been compressed into a smaller 
compass, especially as it comes in just when the reader is most 
interested in the progress of events,—which is an illustration of 
what we have just been remarking, that this species of writing 
should not have too interesting a plot,—at least, the interest 
should not be too long suspended, because, when it is so, the 
mind of the reader is not disposed to give due weight to the 
important truths which intervene, or is inclined even to 
skip them altogether. Too great interest, however, is obvi- 
ously an error, if error it be, on the right side; and some 
persons might be disposed to doubt the correctness of our cri- 
ticism. The characters are drawn with skill and vividness. 
Mr. Livingstone, the hard-hearted and hard-headed utilitarian, 
contrasts well with the over-benevolent Aunt Amie. Mr. Clin- 
ton, the warden, is an admirable compound of the high-minded 
gentleman and the pious clergyman. Beatrice, the fine lady, 
is well introduced, as the representative of the folly and extra- 
vagance of fashionable life. We heartily wish that all members 
of the fashionable world were as ready to acknowledge their 
folly and curtail their extravagance. The subordinate charac- 
ters, especially Susan Allen, are very well conceived; and the 
adventures and heroism of the latter, when left in charge of 
her mistress’s house, is one of the best told stories about robbers 
we have read. 

In this list of the dramatis persone we have purposely omitted 
mention of Mary Clinton, the Warden’s daughter, whose cha- 
racter is so exquisite and natural that we are sure our readers 
will thank us for presenting it to them entire. 

“ Dr. Clinton’s daughter was as lovely in mind as she was in person; 
deeply religious ; thoroughly anxious to do her duty in the state of life to 
which it had pleased God to call her; to be the stay and comfort of her 
father’s declining years—and to give herself up, with more than common 
devotion, to alms deeds and works of charity. Noble and generous in 
disposition, tenderly, perhaps too sensitively, affectionate, amiable, and 
gentle, she was a singularly attractive and fascinating being, and not the 
less so because her features were full of that beauty of expression which 
writes the mind upon the countenance. The defect in her character was 
one which so often accompanies a high and enthusiastic spirit. Had her 
education and bringing up been less careful, she would have been the 
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mere creature of feeling, acting upon the impulse of the moment, and con- 
tinually liable to be controlled by whatever excited or dazzled her imagi- 
nation. To her father’s watchful eye, this tendency in her disposition had 
been a fruitful subject of uneasiness; but in process of time, he had so 
gently, and (with God’s blessing) so effectually led her onward in the path 
of self-discipline that she had, to a great extent, mastered her fault. * * 

To a mind so constituted, ultra-protestantism, and the low rationalizing 
views of the popular —_— of the day, could have presented little or no 
attraction, even if she had not been early taught their miserable defects as 
a system of religion. Bnt her’s was precisely the mental constitution 
which has been found to be most liable to be led into excess by the adop- 
tion of those principles of Catholicism of which the last ten years have seen 
the revival, and before which the false theories of (so called) Evangelicalism 
are melting away. 

“To Mary Clinton, indeed, there was little or nothing new in the opinions 
which have so often of late been condemned as novelties. She was the 
child of one who had maintained and advocated High Church principles 
throughout the whole of a long and consistent life, and consequently she 
had imbibed sound Catholic notions from her youth up, and almost with- 
out being aware of it. But it was impossible that such an event as the 
Oxford controversy should take place without becoming a matter of absorb- 
ing interest to one of her nature. And then, as day by day, she heard of 
the cruel and unmanly calumnies which were heaped upon the authors of 
the Oxford movement; as she watched their meek and silent following of 
their Lord’s example; as she heard of their holy and harmless lives ; as one 
falsehood after another which had been circulated about them was dis- 
proved; as she witnessed with shame and pain the unchristian tempers, 
the flagrant dishonesty, nay, (alas! that it must be said) the wickepness of 
the opposite party, her feelings,—the feelings of a heart abhorring the 
spirit of persecution, and holding what is dishonourable to be infamous, 
were all arrayed in favour of those whom she perceived were unfairly 
used,—(it is thus that in multitudes of cases the violence of ultra-Pro- 
testant tactics has defeated itself); then, from sympathising with the Tract- 
writers, she thought it would be cowardly not to defend them whenever she 
heard them assailed, and this led her to speak, when often it would have 
been more maidenly and wiser to have remained silent. The more she 
heard and read, the deeper was the hold that the Catholic system gained 
upon her imagination.”’—Pp. 34—37. 

She was, in short, in danger of falling into extreme views on 
these subjects, but for the judicious admonition of her father, 
the warden. 

Mr. Paget avails himself with great skill of any incidents or 
circumstances which may serve to illustrate his subject. The 
. warden is showing a party of friends the arrangements of his 
hospital, which is on the model of that of Great Cross, near 
Winchester. [By the way, the Bishop of Winchester will be 
rather surprised to hear that “there are three hospital nuns at 
Great Cross;” it is evidently a misprint; indeed, we ourselves 
saw the deserted apartments on a recent visit. | 

“ In the centre rose the conduit which supplied water for the use of the 
establishment,—a quadrangular structure passing into an octagon at its 
midway height, each alternate angle being bevelled off, so as to admit the 
erection of a stone lion of considerable size, (“ sejant affronté,” as the heralds 
would say,) supporting in his paws a staff surmounted by a square vane of 


metal perforated in various patternsand gilt. On each of the four sides was a 
richly canopied niche, with a lion’s head projecting from the back, and 
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from the open mouth issued a stream of sparkling purity, which fell into a 
basin beneath, and immediately disappeared. Under the battlements on the 
top of the building ran a cornice, on which stood forth in high relief the 
appropriate text in the Latin of the Vulgate, “ Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst.” And above the battlements rose the bulb- 
shaped dome, (so often introduced in Tudor Architecture,) crowned at its 
summit with the well-chosen emblem,—a ‘pelican in her piety’ pecking 
her breast, with her brood clustering round her. 

‘“* Rather a handsome building, aunt,’ observed Mr. Livingstone, ‘in 
spite of those grotesque monsters: but it only shows one how lavish and 
careless of expenditure the old fellows used to be in former times, and what 
poor notions of comfort they had. Why, for half the sum that this conduit 
must have cost, they might have erected a pump in every set of apartments.’ 

“« Mary Clinton coloured and bit her lip,—but like a good girl she held her 
tongue, and discreetly kept to herself her opinion of the utilitarian theory. 

“«T didn’t know that pumps were invented in those days,’ replied Mrs. 
Beckett. * * * 

“ «Without entering [observed the Warden] into a discussion upon the anti- 

uity of pumps, I think I can give you a reason why the conduit was pre- 
erred. The existing arrangement accorded with the spirit of the times in 
which it was made, which Mr. Livingstone’s proposal would not. The spirit 
of the present day is exclusiveness: the temper of our fathers was to consider 
themselves in all things as members one of another. With us, asit has been 
truly said, the individual is every thing; the common almost nothing. Of 
old it was not so. The Church carried her hallowing influences into the 
minutest, as well as into the most important matters. She laid down prin- 
ciples, and men were content to abide by them, and to carry them out 
thankfully wherever the opportunity was afforded them. She taught that 
love was the fulfilling of the law; and, therefore, in every institution with 
which she was connected, love of man for the love of God, was the warm 
and living current which circulated through every limb, issuing from and 
returning back to herself, as the source of vital strength. Selfishness was 
no part of her system; it was excluded at every outlet, and by every barrier 
which the wit of man could devise. She taught her sons through the posses- 
sion of common privileges and common blessings, to feel their common re- 
sponsibilities, and discharge their common duties with brotherly charity and 
mutual good will. And see how carefully this system was enforced and 
carried out in this place. We are, by our statutes, all brethren; we address 
one another by no other name than that of ‘ Brother.’ We have a common 
garb, and the same common provision. We have our seats in common in 
our common house of prayer. The common meal is partaken in our com- 
mon refectory; the sick among us have all the same care and comforts 
bestowed on them in the common infirmary, and our dead lie side by side 
in the same burial-ground. So far as it is possible, we have and are all 
things incommon. And, therefore, Livingstone,’ concluded the Warden, 
‘ you must forgive me if I prefer our old conduit to your more convenient 
arrangement; since I verily believe that it was erected in accordance with 
the principle of which I have been speaking, and that it is not without a 
latent meaning (to be found by those who look for it) that the brethren of 
St. Swithin’s are all supplied from the same spring, and that we cannot 
draw water from our common fountain without having at least the oppor- 
tunity of being reminded, in Scripture phrase, of our common need and 
common hopes.’”’—Pp. 45—50. 


Now an essay-writer might have said that charity was like 
a fountain, at which all might come and quench their thirst, 
without money and without price; and that selfishness was 
like a pump, which a man had in his back yard for his own 
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exclusive use; (Mr. Pugin, if we remember right, has, in his 
* Contrasts,” represented the pump with its handle chained); 
but it is obvious that the Didactic Tale admits of a much 
more lively method of illustration, of which Mr. Paget knows 
well how to avail himself. In fact, the essential feature of 
Didactic Fiction is the acting out the moral essay with fll its 
illustrations and accompaniments. 

Another feature in Mr. Paget’s writings is his turn for satire. 
Now commonly, a satirical person is a very disagreeable one, and 
asatirical writer often not the most amiable. But this is not the 
case with Mr. Paget. His satire is generally of so good-natured 
and humorous a vein, that, while it inflicts the sting of its ridi- \. 
cule, it at the same time gives the least possible pain. Saint 
Antholin’s is one of the best specimens of good-humoured, 
but at the same time, effective satire, which could be named. 
The objects also of Mr. Paget’s satire, are almost invariably 
the affectation and follies of men; even when he brings very dis- 
agreeable and reprehensible persons under his lash, the intention 
seems more to give warning to others, by the loud cracking of 
the whip, than to cause pain to the individuals lashed. More- 
over he is so impartial in his application of the thong, that if 
one party fancies himself aggrieved in one page he will find 
himself recompensed by a good laugh at his opponent in the 
next. The following is no bad specimen of Mr. Paget's style of 
satire. 

“The delinquency and cruelty of Venham (the master of the work- 
house) were not to be concealed: out it all came—a horrible story of pro- 
fligacy and the abuse of power, with the details of which these pages need 
not be sullied: and so Mr. Venham was summarily ejected from ‘his pride 
of place,’ and bade a precipitate adieu to Berkingholt. But he is a clever 
fellow ; has friends at Somerset House; and as itis known that he has dis- 
covered a very nutritive preparation of glue and saw-dust, which is quite as 
palatable, quite as wholesome, and a hundredfold cheaper than any ‘ cheap 
food’ yet placed on the workhouse dietaries, he may be looked on as a 
rising man, and will probably live to be a Poor Law Commissioner himself, 
if the law continues as it is, and the poor do not take the matter into their 
own hands in the interim.” 

The hyperbole reminds us of having somewhere read of one 
lamenting the fate of an idle, drunken, but good-natured ser- 
vant, turned out of his place. ‘“ Ah, poor fellow! he has ever 
since been sinking lower and lower; I fear it is all over with 
him. The last tidings I heard of poor were, that he was 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Spanish auxiliary legion!” This 
was at the time when the papers were full of General Evans 
and his ragged regiments. Now, we have not the slightest 
objection to this figure of speech—call it hyperbole, or carica- 
ture, or what you will. Some people no doubt will say, Mr. 
Paget writes caricatures. Let it be admitted—they are very 
good ones; and tell for as much as they are worth, which is a 
good deal. At the same time, what some would perhaps call 
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caricatures, are, after all, sober realities; for there are few things 
too ridiculous to be really said or done. 

Having made these remarks on Mr. Paget’s turn for satire 
and caricature, we proceed to give some instances of it as applied 
to the extreme religious parties, which vex our Church—for 
Mr. Paget lashes each in its turn, with a most impartial hand. 


“ Churchmen have now and then been distressed of late years by the in- 
tolerable folly of the disciples of the Tractarian School, who, in their vanity 
and love of notoriety, have made it the apparent object of their lives, to 
render themselves as unlike their neighbeurs as possible—not in holiness, 
self-devotion, and secret acts of self-denial; but by making themselves con- 
spicuous in externals—bowing, and crossing, and performing all manner of 
notable antics—and thereby distracting their neighbours’ attention, instead 
of aiding their devotions—wearing not crosses only, but crucifixes, as con- 
spicuous as possible—writing notes to their tailors and green-grocers, and 
dating them ‘St. Ethelburga’s Day, or ‘the morrow of the bones of St. 
symp orosa,”™ lighting and extinguishing candles at their prayers ; hitting, 
in short, upon every conceivable singularity that seems to savour of 
Popery, and at the same time is likely to direct attention to themselves.”— 
Pp. 19, 20. 


Further on, the chapter headed “ Real and Unreal,” there are 
observations to the same effect : 


“«« Every body,’ says the Warden, ‘who takes the least interest in reli- 
gious matters identifies himself with one side or other, and with a zeal, 
which often appears to be in an inverse ratio with the capacity of judging. 
This is, of course, the case with the score or two of lank under-graduates at 
Oxford, who give their friends so much anxiety at college, and come home 
full of crude crotchets of nonsense, which they call Catholicism, but which, 
for aught I can see, is as like Popery as one thing can be to another. And 
yet, after all, these youths who frighten their maiden aunts with paradoxes, 
and pass for heresiarchs with the Evangelical curate, and (what, of course, 
to speak seriously, is far, far worse,) who are guilty of unsettling the minds 
of their contemporaries, or the younger members of their families, for no 
better purpose than that of showing off their own (supposed) cleverness,— 
these, I say, are about the most unreal, unpractical persons that can be 
met with. They know absolutely nothing of the true character of Popery, 
or the temper of their own minds. The ambition, or rather the vanity of 
each is to be thought a leading man (I had better have said boy) in some 
silly little coterie of would-be theologians of two-and-twenty. In such 
company their chances of pre-eminence are in exact proportion to the 
extent of their absurdity. Accordingly it becomes necessary for them to 
learn what extreme opinions are, in order to assert them. Hence they get 
a smattering of the controversy into their heads, but their hearts are where 
they were. Obedience, self-discipline, self-denial, soberness, and the prac- 
tical parts of the system have no charms for them, I promise you.’ 





* In reference to Saints’ days, we do not feel satisfied with the omission of the 
black letter days in Mr. Paget's “ Churchman’s Calendar for 1843.” The Church does 
not order them to be observed: true. Neither does the Church order them not to 
be observed. It is one of those questions in which people ought to be allowed to act 
according to their judgment. Many of our old churches are dedicated to holy men 
of ancient times. Why should not individuals or even parishes observe, if they 
please, the days of St. Clement, St. Ambrose, St. Lawrence, St. Chad, or St. Swithin, 
who are known to have been good and holy men in their generations. At the same 
time we quite hold with Mr. Paget as to the blameable affectation of dating letters to 
indifferent persons on Saints’ days not observed by our Church: and were rather 
amused last year at receiving a letter on a very grave subject dated St. Valentine’s day. 
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“«* You speak severely, papa.’ ; 

““Dols without having had opportunities of judging? No, Mary, 
you know that I do not. Nor do I mean to say, that there is not abundant 
reason to hope that the mass of those who are training at Oxford, will not 
be an honour and a blessing to their generation. Nor again, considering 
what the amount of religious education is, with which boys go up to col- 
lege, would I say that allowance is not to be made, and pity shown towards 
the vain blockheads of whom I am speaking. They often commence their 
university career hardly able to say their catechism, and of course not able 
to understand it. Well, they find those around them, seniors and juniors, 
talking about existing controversies, and so they feel they are bound 
to talk too. If they happen to be very vain and very weak, they are pro- 
bably, as I have said, very ambitious of notoriety likewise, and they find a 
royal road to this in the adoption of some practice which, from its singu- 
larity, will direct all eyes towards them. They will wear a crucifix, or 
prefix a cross to their signatures, or make bowings and crossings, in order 
to attract observation, or when they ought to be reading for their ‘little- 
go,’ and learning diligently to decline rvmra, their admiring friends will find 
them deep in Thomas Aquinas or Ribadineyra’s Flos Sanctorum. Then, 
when the long vacation comes, they will be altogether missing for a fort- 
night, and by the time their distracted parents have advertised for them in 
the Zimes, and three county papers, it will be found that they have been 
ruralizing with Dr. Wiseman at Oscott,—and so, in due course, they return 
home with a Reliquary, and the last number of the Dublin Review in their 
portmanteau, and an unbounded idea of their own importance. Is the reli- 
gion of such persons real? Are they dutiful to parents? humble-minded? 
lowly? self-denying? diffident? Have they one of the requisites for a great 
and good man? I trow not.’ 

“¢T hope, papa, there are not many such,’ said Mary. 

“* T trust not,’ answered her father, ‘for though they may easily injure, 
they can never benefit, any cause. They must be a burden and disgrace to 
whomsoever they permanently attach themselves, whether to Rome or 
England. But these are extreme cases.’ ”"—Pp. 137, 139. 


Now, whether any of these young men really study Thomas 
Aquinas, or the Flos Sanctorum, or date their letters, “ St. 
Ethelburga’s day,” or “the morrow of the bones of St. Sympho- 
rosa,” is of small importance. Mr. Paget intends to throw ridi- 
cule on a species of affectation which has sprung up amongst us 
within the last few years; and though it may be said that his 
description is a caricature, yet we trust it will be received as a 
just and good-natured reproof by those who need it. 

In the same style Mr. Paget directs the power of his ridicule 

inst the ultras on the other side—the —, hunters of the 

P tform, or the pulpit—the wandering stars, who gad about to 
ible Meetings, astonishing the natives of the provinces—affect- 
ing to labour for the glory of God, while, whether they know 
it or not, every body of sense perceives, that what they seek, is, 
their own vain glory and aggrandisement ;—these persons also 
may profit, if they will, by Mr. Paget’s pungent, but not bitter, 
remarks. We have a very rich account of a Bible Society 
Meeting, which, though the party satirized will, of course, con- 
sider a caricature; and though it is improbable that al the 
incidents described ever occurred at any one meeting, yet it will 
scarcely be denied that every circumstance has really taken 
place somewhere or other. First, as regards the bill of announce- 

NO. XXVI.—N. Ss. HH 
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ment, which is printed at full length, in all varieties of type and 
_ colour; though we never saw so very outré a specimen, or such 
a queer list of names, or such “ a splendid combination of talent,” 
as the Rev. Rory O’F lannigan, of Liverpool, Lothario Swainham, 
of Cheltenham, Joseph Miller of Manchester, and a variety of 
others; yet we are quite sure we have often seen—oftener, 
perhaps, a few years ago than at present—bills and placards, 
very much in the same character. The play-bill system is, 
however, certainly on the decline; and we trust that Mr. Paget's 
satire will give it the coup-de-grace. 

This inviting prospectus brings, as it is intended, a large 
company of the T. P. (truly pious) to the place of meeting 
at Berkingholt Church, the holy table of which, with part 
of the chancel, is boarded over, and turned into a platform for 
the accommodation of the stars of the evening. [By the way, 
we cannot refrain from offering the humble tribute of our thanks 
to the Bishop of Winchester, for his timely interference to pre- 
vent a similar desecration of St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark ; 
and expressing a hope that his example may be followed in other 
quarters. | 

The characters introduced by Mr. Paget on the platform, can 
scarcely be called caricatures. The speeches which are put into 
their mouths, their compliments of the ladies, (at which we 
wonder the ladies themselves are not disgusted,)—their abuse 
of sound churchmen, laudation of their dear brethren, the dis- 
senters, “ whose zeal, whose activity, whose warm charity, 
whose Christian liberality, need no praise of mine,” says Mr, 
Swamp, “and who, in spite of trivial differences, upon which 
bigots dote, join hand in hand for the support of our admirable 
Society ;”—the wit of the Rev. Joseph Miller, whose face, 
observes the Record,* is large and broad, and whose humorous 
anecdotes, and pointed witticisms, though often somewhat coarse, 
are received with invariable rapture by applauding audiences; 
no one, in fact, so often sets Exeter Hall in a roar ;—all these 
things, and a variety of other traits introduced at the Berking- 
holt Ladies’ Association of the Clackington Auxiliary Bible 
Society, though making, on the whole, an amusing burlesque, 
by their thick collocation, are, nevertheless, bond fide facts, 
which may be continually heard and seen at such reunions. 

** It will be asserted,” says Mr. Paget, p. 270, “ that this was an extreme 
case; that few of the Clergy would permit their churches to be desecrated, 
platforms to be raised over their altars, and so forth. Granted; but such 
things—ay, and far worse things—more offensive, more disgusting, more 
profane, have been done, and, in some places, it is to be feared, (though the 
number, it is hoped, is small, and continually decreasing,) such ie,’ are 
doing continually. And any one who supports the Bible Society, is liable 


not only to be invited to bear his part in such scenes, but to be mingled with 
persons whom our Church, in her canon, pronounces to be excommunicate.’ 





* Mr. Paget is wrong in attributing this description to ‘‘ the Record :” it is to be 
found in “ Random Recollections of Exeter Hall.” 
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Now, as regards the satirical passages in the work before us, 
we have great hope that they may be productive of good. 
People do not know what fools they are making of themselves, 
unless they are told of it. A good-natured friend who will 
perform this kind office, is invaluable. Still we should not be 
surprised if some persons, (the Record, for instance,) should 
seriously take to heart Mr. Paget's ridicule, and protest that he 
was ——, laughing at sacred things. And, truly, if to show 
up the affectation, vulgarity, and vanity, which commonly is 
seen on the platform, be to meddle with sacred things, their 
accusation will be just; but as we verily believe, that the Bible 
might be distributed, and other charitable objects effected, quite 
as effectually without all this nonsense; and that the evil of 
such meetings is far greater than the good, we heartily thank 
Mr. Paget for the flagellation which he is bestowed on them. 

In following the vein of Mr. Paget’s satire, we have rather 
lost sight of his principal object. 


“ And now, gentle reader, that this tale is concluded,”’ he says, ‘* what 
are the objects with which it was written? Mainly these ;—you have been 
warned of the sadly defective state of public opinion among us as respects 
our responsibilities in the matter of Christian almsgiving. You have ‘hoon 
reminded that the law enjoined upon you as a Christian, is, ‘Give to him 
that asketh thee.’ (Matt. v, 42.)” 


He might have added the following passage from Tobit, in 
confirmation of the gospel precept, “ Give alms of thy goods, 
and never turn thy } from any poor man; and then the face 
of the Lord will not be turned away from thee.” 

As regards the main subject, we feel greatly obliged to the 
author of the “ Warden of Berkingholt” for the effectual manner 
in which he has advocated the cause of genuine charity, and the 
exposure of its various counterfeits, as well as his unsparing 
condemnation of the hard-hearted selfishness and frivolous 
thoughtlessness in these matters which prevail in the present 

eneration. Still there are practical difficulties in the present 
ay, as regards the literal compliance with the duties of charity, 
which cause great perplexity to those who desire to follow out 
the precepts of holy Scripture. Take the following instance : 
We know a gentleman, who shall be nameless, whose occupation 
leads him twice each day along a certain path. This gentleman 
used in times past to give in rather thoughtlessly to the utili- 
tarian dogmas which were so confidently maintained,—that it 
was positively wrong to give alms to beggars. However, he 
often had misgivings that this could not be the true practice of 
a Christian ; oie perusal of Mr. Bosanquet’s little Treatise 
on Almsgiving convinced him that his former practice had been 
erroneous. ir, , heating he resolved to alter his conduct, and 
made a practice of carrying with him a good supply of half- 
— sixpences, and shillings, to bestow on the beggars whom 

e should chance to meet on his daily walks, according to their 
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respective merits. In a few days the gentleman began to per- 
ceive an unusual increase of beggars ; and their number went on 
advancing until he could seldom walk along his daily path 
without encountering forty or fifty miserable objects, expecting 
their daily dole. It was soon known amongst the beggar-tribe 
that a certain good-natured gentleman was to be met at a certain 
time, in a certain place. Each miserable lodging-house poured 
out its inmates, and all the idle vagabonds in the neighbourhood 
collected to the spot, so that his liberality really threatened to be 
quite a nuisance to the public. Our friend was soon obliged to 
limit his almsgiving, and resolved to make inquiry into the 
objects of his charity; but this proceeding was found to be 
impracticable, from the impossibility of his devoting so much 
time to this purpose. A week’s strenuous refusal of relief to all 
applicants soon reduced the number of beggars to their former 
number. But it is not our friend's object to return to his 
former utilitarian practice. He is convinced that no universal 
rule on this subject can be maintained; and when he has cause 
to think that an applicant for his charity is an idle vagrant, or a 
sturdy impostor, no amount of importunity will extract a farthing 
from his pocket. Of the hoary mendicant, or the tattered 
mother, with her sickly starving children, he does not too 
strictly inquire what is the cause of their distress, unless he 
has time thoroughly to investigate the case; and his inquiries of 
this sort have sometimes brought to his knowledge scenes of real 
misery, which it would appal the heart to relate ; while, on the 
other hand, it must be confessed that his detection of imposture 
has not been unfrequent. One plan which this gentleman has 
adopted may deserve mentioning, indeed we are glad to see that 
Mr. Paget mentions it with approbation; that is, when a sense 
of duty obliges him to refuse any applicant, he sets apart the 
sum which he would have given him, had he not judged him to 
be an impostor, and adds it to his contribution at the next com- 
munion. If our friend does not make the practice an excuse for 
neglecting inquiry, and absenting himself from the dwellings of 
the poor, we think it pious and commendable. And, in reference 
to this mode of offering alms, we gladly quote Mr. Paget. 


“ We are bound to give ALL we can; to reduce our pleasures and our 
luxuries, till we feel that our gifts cost us something. We are to give,— 
not as the rich in this country give,—but as the poor, who will rise against 
them in the Judgment day,—are in the habit of giving. There is great and 

wing distress on all sides: the wages which the poor receive for their 
abour will hardly supply them bread. Such a state of things cannot last 
for ever. Acts of Parliament cannot mend it, political economy cannot 
mend it. There is only one thing, under God, which can—the Church. 
Give her the means of relieving the wants, temporal and spiritual, of the 
population, and the evil is remedied at once. Her machinery is all pre- 
pared, she has simply to revert to her ancient ways. Let the Apostolic 
usage of each person setting apart their weekly contribution be revived. 
Let the Offertory be restored, and we shall have funds for immediate emer- 
gencies : let the statute of mortmain be repealed—were it but for ten years 
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—and we should have Churches and endowments once more, such as would 
be commensurate with the needs of our population. But above all, let the 
clergy inculcate upon the people, daily and hourly, strenuously and un- 
shrinkingly, through good report and bad report, the duty of Christian 
Almsgiving, to its full extent, and upon its proper grounds ;—the love of 
Christ Who died for us, and of His Church, Who is fhe mother of us all ;— 
and we should cease to adopt false standards of liberality; men will be 
ashamed of guinea donations, and blush to see their names in a printed 
subscription-list. When they are once taught to see what they have re- 
ceived, and how freely they have received it, they will not, surely, be long 
before they freely give.”—Pp. 296, 298. 


In proof of the inexhaustible value of the offertory, we quote 
the following extract from a small work recently published by 
the Rev. Heneage Horsley, Dean of Brechin :— 


“T was at divine service on Good Friday, at Mr. Dodsworth’s church, 
(Christ Church, Regent’s Park, London,) at the conclusion of the sermon he 
gave some brief but clear and satisfactory reasons why it was proper to 
fer our alms on this most solemn fast,—the anniversary of our Lord’s 

eath,—as well as on the festivals of the church, although there was to 
be no celebration of the Holy Eucharist on that day. When he had 
finished, the Wardens went round to receive the offerings; and when the 
plate was brought to the pew in which I sat, I own I was astonished at the 
amount within it. On inquiry, after service, I was informed that the weekly 
contributions average the amount of 1,000/. per annum. Since my return, 
I learn by letter from Mr. Dodsworth that the annual amount is fully 1,300/. 

“From these funds Mr. Dodsworth has been enabled to accomplish his 
objects. Free church accommodation has been extended ; instead of the three 
clergymen four are continually employed ; the poor’s rate has been lessened; 
and, in addition to these benefits, it may be mentioned, that all other modes 
of collection for the ordinary purposes of the church and parish have been done 
away with altogether. All modern means of soliciting christian alms are dis- 
pensed with; there are no plates, with persons of quality, male and female, 
presiding over them, placed at the doors; no subscription papers circulated, 
with the names of donors emblazoned thereon; no searching after popular 
preachers, to stimulate into an occasional fit of charity by highly wrought 
pictures of distress. Nothing of all this: but a return to the ancient, simple, 
and sober practice of weekly collections, encouraged and increased, not by 
flights of human eloquence, but by the only true religious and right-prin- 
cipled stimulant—the solemn declarations and exhortations, the blessed 
promises and awful denunciations, of Almighty God himself,—for such are 
the sentences that are read at the Offertory service.”* 


We earnestly hope that the Bishop of London’s injunction to 
his clergy, that the Offertory be no longer omitted, as it has 
been most unwarrantably, is but a step towards the restoration 
of that truly cnlgheal and apostolic practice,—the weekly 
collection. 





* The Dean has gained his impressions of Christ Church from attending on a day 
which is rather an exception to the usual servicesthere. There is a weekly offertory 
because there is a weekly communion, but the alms are not collected from the whole 
congregation except on Good Friday and Ash-Wednesday : on other occasions, when 
a general collection is deemed requisite, the plates are held at the church doors. 
Church accommodation has not been extended in the district, though it is con- 
templated; and the poor’s-rate has not been lessened, because Christ Church is only 
a district of the immense parish of St. Pancras, and the church collections and poor- 
rates do not affect each other in any way. The Dean’s statement is quite correct as 
to the increased number of curates; and we believe that few places receive more 
efficient pastoral superintendence. 
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History of the Temple Ohurch. By G. C. Appison, Esq. Author 
of “ The Knights Templars.” London: Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longman. 8v0. Pp. 127. 


A Glance at the Temple Church. By Fe.1x SuMMERLEY, Esq. Lon- 
don: Bell and Wood. 12mo. Pp. 14. 

The Ecclesiologist, Nos. 16,17. November, 1842. 

A Hand-Book for the Architecture, Sculpture, Tombs, and Decora- 
tions of Westminster Abbey. With Fifty-Six Embellishments on 
Wood, engraved by Ladies ; and Four Etchings, by D. Cox, Jun. 
By Feurx SumMerey, sg. London: Bell and Wood. 1842. 


Three Lectures on the Cathedral Service of the Church of England. 
By the Reo. Joun Jess, A.M. Prebendary of Donoghmore, in 
the Cathedral Church of Limerick. London: Rivingtons; 
Burns; and Houlston and Stoneman. Oxford: Parker. 
Leeds: T. W. Green. 1841. Pp. 30. 

“ The Times” Newspaper, October and December, 1842. 

Some Observations upon Cathedral Reform. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Miter, M.A. Vicar of Harlow, Essex. London: Rivingtons. 
1840. 

In a previous number, we confined our remarks on the subject of 

the ‘Temple Church, principally to the architectural character 

and internal arrangements of this splendid edifice, and endea- 
voured to draw the attention of its munificent restorers to 


some few, but not unimportant, anomalies which still required 
correction. We are happy tolearn, from various quarters, that 
some of our expectations on this head are likely to be realized, 
which encourages us to hope that the restoration of this choice 
historical relic of the devotional taste of our ancestors will be 
rendered compare But there is another topic of no less 


importance, which we have yet to advert to, and on which we 
deem it our duty to offer some remarks; we mean, the perform- 
ance of divine service according to the ritual of our Church. 
If there be a building peculiarly appropriate to the solemn 
performance of our sublime offices in all their parts, and in all 
the perfection of their choral accompaniment, that buildin 
surely is the Temple Church.* Its musical services will be look 
to by many as a model for the regulation of other choirs; and 
on this account alone, if there were no other, we are particularly 
anxious that mistakes be avoided from the commencement, 
which, if ever adopted, or, at least, suffered to continue for any 
length of time, might become a dangerous precedent, and be 
multiplied ad infinitum. We therefore make no apology for 
* Supposing the common style of music to be admissible in modern Churches, yet 
surely it must be out of place in the restored Temple Church. Asa matter of mere 
consistency, surely the Gregorian chants, with the anthems of Palestrina or Bird, 


are more in character with the other arrangements of the building than the secular 
style of Kent, Greene, or Mozart. 
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presenting to our readers the following extracts from the com- 
munication of one of our contributors, on whose accuracy 
we can place entire reliance. 

* * « * “Impressed with these feelings, we attended divine service in the 
Temple Church on Sunday last. On our arrival at the outer gateway, a notice 
was pointed out to us by the porter, to the effect, that none were admitted, 
unless benchers, and those provided with tickets. Notwithstanding this 
hint, we persevered, although not provided with the requisite token, and 
proceeded to the porch, where we found a crowd collected around the iron 
grating, which serves as its external inclosure, anxious—nay, clamorous, 
for admission. After some minutes’ delay, the iron gates were opened, and 
afew permitted to enter; when they were again poo on the impatient 
crowd outside. In a few minutes they were again partially opened, and, in 
this manner, the whole party were graduall aimittod, in batches. Although 
we arrived at the gate by eleven o'clock, when service commences, we were 
not able to obtain an entrance before the concluding verses of the Te Deum.* 

The coup-d'eil which presented itself on our first entrance from the porch 
to the nave was truly striking and impressive. The square church (or 
chancel) was nearly full; and, although politely requested to take a seat in 
it, by one of the attendant vergers, we preferred taking our place in the nave 
or round church, which, we were gratified to find, was no longer separated (as 
when we last visited the church) by the clumsy organ-screen, and its cum- 
brous appurtenances, but has been once more restored to its original destina- 
tion re proper use, a place of prayer. A seat was placed near us by one of 
the attendants, and, although we preferred our standing posture, we could 
not avoid mentally contrasting the civility shown us, with the treatment which 
it has been our misfortune to meet with elsewhere. Having read in the 
Journals of the day, that the service was to be what is commonly called 
cathedral, or choral, we soon found that this was a mistake—at least, that 
it was only partly of this character. The prayers, for instance, were said 
in the usual low or reading tone, and were, consequently, almost inaudible. 
Some of the responses were, indeed, sung (and admirably sung) by the clerks, 
with, however, a very unnecessary organ accompaniment. The parts sung 
at matins included the Kyrie, and the responses to the versicles ; but when 
we expected to hear each succeeding prayer and collect closed by the ‘full 
weleal choir’ with the solemn Amen, we found, to our great pee 
and surprise, that their tongues were suddenly paralysed, and that the 
sympathetic organ x wad refused its office. In consequence of this incon- 
gruous omission, (although we had our prayer-books in our hands,) we 
found it impossible to ascertain when each prayer was ended, and another 
begun. At times, indeed, we had a faint notion that we could distinguish 
the solitary Amen of the ancient ‘ parish-clerk ;’ but it was a doubt. We 
had naturally supposed that, upon the institution of a regular choir, his 
occupation was gone, but we were mistaken; and it has been since inti- 
mated to us, upon inquiry, that it was solely for the purpose of finding some 
occupation for an old servant, that the musical services: were thus curtailed, 
and the reading of the Amen retained, but that, at his death, or resignation, 
the choral service will be rendered complete.t But why not compromise the 
affair, by granting him a pension, or, at least, find some employment for him 
which did not clash with the office of the clerks, properly so called. We 
observed that the clerks wore surplices, and the vergers gowns and bands. _ 

“The Litany, we were happy to find, was Tallis’s, the petitions of which 
were read by the officiating minister, as were also the prayers at matins, 


* Since the above was written, we understand that a new regulation has been 
adopted, according to which the public are admitted (without tickets) at the com- 
mencement of divine service, but no one allowed to go in or out after the end of the 
first lesson. 

¢ Since this was written, there has been instituted a double choir, but the 
4mens are still only read—by the choristers ! 
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from one of the stalls; but even here, while all the other responses were 
sung by the clerks, the singing of the Amen was omitted, and the ancient 
parish clerk called into requisition. It was a sad falling off—a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous.* 

“ After the Litany, the Sanctus was sung by the clerks as an Introit; 
when the Communion Service was commenced by the Celebrant, and one 
assistant. We could neither see the altar table, nor its gorgeous crimson 
velvet antependium, with its embroidered gold cross, and sacred monogram, 
as there was, unfortunately, no open space in the centre between the nave 
and the altar, and the platform of the latter is raised only two low steps above 
the floor of the chancel; consequently, we could not ascertain whether the 
Holy Communion was to be administered or not. The 4mens were again 
left with our old friend, the parish clerk, and the only parts sung were the 
responses to the commandments, and the Gloria tibi, Domine. The Creed, 
Sanctus, and Gloria in Excelsis, were all read. In fact, the choir, whose duty 
it was to sing them, were absent during the saying of this latter hymn— 
that hymn, o which one of our venerated bishops observes, ‘ If ever we be 
fit to sing this angel’s song, it is when we draw nearest to the state of angels, 
namely, at the receiving of the sacrament. After the receiving of the holy 
sacrament, we sang an hymn, in imitation of our Saviour, who, after his 
supper, sang an hymn, to teach us to do the like. And when can a psalm 
or hymn of thanksgiving be more reasonable and necessary, than after we 
have received this heavenly nourishment?.....Can any man receive this 
cup of salvation, and not praise and bless God with his utmost strength of 
soul and body ?’+ 

“« We had nearly omitted to mention, that there was no anthem sung at 
matins; but after the Nicene Creed had been thus read, with the solitary 
accompaniment of the voice of the parish clerk, an anthem, taken from the 
beginning of the 76th Psalm was remarkably well sung by the choir, while 
the preacher retired to the vestry to deposit his surplice ; for the sermon was 
delivered by a preacher in a black gown, who concluded by pronouncing 
the benediction (pax Dei) from the pulpit. We now naturally supposed that 
service was over, and were about to retire, when, in consequence of the 
departure of some of the congregation, we, for the first time, obtained a 
view, not of the altar table, (for this, under any circumstances, was impos- 
sible, from its awkwardly low position, and the heavy stone balustrade by 
which it is ohscured,) but of the communion plate. Upona nearer approach, 
we perceived that the altar-cloth was spread,t and heard at the same time 
from one of the vergers, that the Celebrant, and his assistant, who had 
retired to the vestry, were about to return to resume the service, as soon as 
the congregation were departed. We were thus beset with rubrical viola- 
tions. We shall, for the present, content ourselves with referring to the 
one which has been just briefly adverted to, the pronouncing of the bene- 
diction twice; first, after the sermon, and again at the close of the service. 
It is but fair to add, that the interpolation of the benediction after the ser- 
mon, as it is truly styled by Bishop Mant, is not peculiar to the Temple 
Church. We believe it is far from uncommon, although, in general, it is 
more usual to adopt after the sermon the apostolical benediction, which, 





* A similar omission occurred at the funeral service of the late dean of West- 
minster. 

+ In the Roman liturgy this hymn occurs in the commencement of the commu- 
nion service ; but in a manuscript of the Irish liturgy which is still extant, and is 
supposed to be as old as the 7th century, the Gloria in Ezcelsis occupies the same 
position which it does in the Book of Common Prayer, viz. among the thanksgivings 
after Communion. See Palmer's Orig. Litur. vol. ii. p. 158, and O’Connor’s Rerum 
Hibern. Scriptores, vol. i. p. 130. 

t The white cloth very correctly covers the slab of the altar only. It is surroun- 
ded with a border of rich Brussels lace. 
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however, if intended as a signal for the congregation to retire, is as impro- 
per, though not so glaring an interpolation as the former.* 

“ While the offertory, and the super oblata, or Prayer for the Church 
Militant was reading, (not by the Celebrant, but his assistant,) the collec- 
tion was made in a wooden box, which was delivered to the Celebrant to be 
humbly presented on the holy table ; but the oblation of bread and wine was 
not then made by the officiating minister, according to the Rubric; it had 
been already on the altar, before the commencement of matins. There were 
about thirty communicants. After all had participated, we waited, in order 
to join the minister, if called upon, according to the Rubric, in the ceremony 
of the consumption of the remains of the consecrated elements; but we 
found, to our inexpressible grief, that this solemn rite, constituting (to use 
the words of the Preface to the book of Common Prayer,) one of the laud- 
able practices, not of the Church of England only, but of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ, was most unaccountably neglected. No sooner was the 
blessing pronounced, than one of the attendants opened the gates of the 
sanctuary, when the clergy retired to the vestry, leaving the holy vessels, 





* The following is, we believe, the passage in Bishop Mant’s Charge, to which our 
correspondent alludes. We recommend its careful perusal to all who are anxious to 
comply with the Church’s requirements. : 

“The Church indeed so stedfastly ‘ keeps her ground,’ that her order for the 
ministration of the Holy Communion gives no license for, and does not expressly 
recognise, the departure of any of the congregation before the ministration; so that 
a question arises, at what period of the service they, who do not purpose to commu- 
nicate, may most conveniently depart. Since the circulation of my last Charge to 
the clergy of Down and Connor, this question has been proposed to me: and I take 
the present occasion for stating the answer, which after much consideration appears 
to me the best. 

“ A custom commonly prevails for the non-communicants to leave the church 
immediately after the sermon, or rather immediately after the sermon has been fol- 
lowed by a collect and the blessing. The blessing, introduced at this period, is a 
manifest interpolation: it interrupts the due order of the Church, and gives to the 
non-communicants a sanction and an approval, which, as the Church has not pro- 
vided, so she certainly does not intend. With respect to this time of departure also, 
Ican trace no authority for it in the Rubric; for it directs that, after the sermon, 
‘then shall the priest return to the Lord’s Table, and begin the offertory, saying one 
or more of these sentences following,’ which sentences are to be accompanied by the 
offertory, and succeeded by the prayer for the Church militant. Thus far there is no 
intimation of a separation of the entire congregation. But the Rubric further 
directs, that ‘if there be no communion, all that is appointed at the communion shall 
be said’ until the end of the prayer for the Church militant. Guided by analogy 
then I should judge, that, if there be a communion, forasmuch as there is no intima- 
tion to the contrary, still the service should proceed without interruption until the 
end of the aforesaid prayer. 

“ But thereupon succeeds an exhortation, which is addressed specially to them 
‘who mind to come to the Holy Communion,’ and is prefaced by the Rubrick, that 
‘at the time of the celebration of the Communion, the communicants being conve- 
niently placed for the receiving of the Holy Sacrament, the priest shall say this 
exhortation.’ Here then should seem to be the most convenient period for the de- 
parture of those, who do not ‘ mind to come to the Holy Communion.’ A pause being 
allowed for.the more convenient placing of the communicants, that pause affords 
opportunity for the non icants to withdraw. And perhaps it were well, if, 
when the circumstances of the sacred building allow such a change, the communi- 
cants were at this period to come forward from their accustomed places in the body 
of the church, and be collected together in the chancel. But however this be, the 
former answer to the proposed question remains in force, namely, that the interval 
between the end of the prayer for the Church militant and the beginning of the ex- 
hortation to the communicants, is the best period for the non-communicants to with- 
draw: a withdrawal, be it borne in mind, for which they only are responsible in thus 
declining to profit by the godly provision, in which the Church earnestly invites all 
her people to unite, and most feelingly expostulates with those who refuse.”— Two 
Charges by the Bishop of Down and Connor, January and July, 1842. 


NO, XXVI.—_N. s. I I 
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with their consecrated contents, uncovered and unattended to. What became 
of them we know not.” 

Thus far our correspondent, and we confess ourselves equally 
in the dark on the subject to which he last alludes. One thing 
is however certain, that, whether the remains of the sacred 
elements are reserved, as in some parish churches,—become the 
perquisites of the clerk and sexton, as in certain proprietary 
chapels which we could name,—are swept into a pensioner’s hat, 
as has been the practice in a church not a hundred miles from 
Temple bar,*—are given to a few poor women, who drink to 
the clergyman’s health with the contents of the chalice,—or 
finally, are left, as at St. Paul’s Cathedral,f to be disposed of by 
the non-communicant vergers, the Rubric which commands the 
remains of the consecrated elements to be reverently consumed 
is not complied with; and this omission is the more reprehensible, 
inasmuch as the Rubric which enjoins the practice was added at 
the last revision of the book of Common Prayer, in order to 
guard against the possibility of this very abuse, as well as to 
silence the calumnies of the Roman Catholics, who had accused 
the Church of England of profaning the consecrated elements. 
It was designed that the Priest should, to use the words of 
Bishop Cosin, “consecrate the bread and wine, in such a near 
proportion as shall be sufficient for the communicants, but that 
the consecrated elements be consumed in the church before the 
congregation depart.” It is clearly implied by the present Rubric 
that the people remain until this solemn ceremony be completed. 
These elements were never designed to be consecrated in such 
quantity that they could, under any circumstances, become a 
gift to the poor, as they are sometimes made, but are to be given 
to such of the “ communicants,” indifferently, as the Priest shall 
then call to him, and this for the sole purpose of consumption. 





* We are happy to learn that this practice has been given up in the church to 
which we refer, in consequence of the remonstrances of some of the laity who were 
scandalized at the profanation. 

+ The following is our authority for this statement :— 

“TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE TIMES.’ 


“ S1r,—I trust you will make no concession to the Bishop of Llandaff in respect of 
the communications of your correspondents about St. Paul’s. The facts they have 
stated are, unhappily, notorious to every one who attends that cathedral. I believe 
no censure can be too severe for the manner in which the service of God has been 
there conducted. I have preached there several times, and have been deeply dis- 
tressed at the discouragement given to communicating there. I should say that the 
governing powers intimate at least that they would not celebrate the Lord’s Supper, 
if they could help it. But here are some facts which I should wish the Bishop to 
answer :— 

“ First,—Why does the dean or canon in residence, together with the minor canon 
(not to mention the singing men, &c.) quit the choir at the end of the sermon and 
retire to the vestry, leaving Mr. Lingard and his coadjutors to sweep the church of 
worshippers, if theycan? If they cannot,-upon word being brought to the dignitary 
in the vestry, he returns into the choir and proceeds to the altar. Why does he not 
go thither in the first instance? Why does he not show that he is ready, nay anxious, 
to do the duties of his office? The Bishop knows very well, that he, the canons, 
minor canons, &c., are bound by the Rubric to communicate at least every Sunday : 
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We have thus dwelt upon the subject, as we know that the 
present lax practise in this respect has been the cause of much 
scandal in other dioceses as well as that of London. We are 
aware that there are some of the clergy, who do not hesitate to 
affirm, notwithstanding the fourth canon, that the directions of 
the Church are in this instance superstitious or idolatrous,—and 
yet continue to minister at her altars! On such we know that 
our observations will be thrown away. It is not indeed with- 
out much pain that we expose these profanations, and we only 
do it in the hopes that these lines may attract the notice of some 
who value and love the ritual of the Church, and have it in 
their power to enforce its observance.* 





and they form a sufficient congregation of themselves, not but what there would 
always be others, if a ready spirit were shown by them. 

** Secondly,—When there is a communion, why do the dean or canon, and minor 
Canon, leave that portion of the sacred elements which has not been consumed to be 
disposed of by the officers of the church who have not communicated? Every 
time that I have received the communion in that cathedral I have seen these func- 
tionaries bow to the dignitary within the chancel rails, and then depart out of the 
choir till the service is over. Is this decent, I would ask, or ought the consecrated 
elements to be left in their charge ? 

“ Thirdly,—I wish to know from the Bishop, whether the following fact be true 
which was mentioned to me by the distinguished clergyman to whom it happened 
(I give you privately his name as well as mine.) No doubt it was a cold day in 
January of the year 1841 or 1840. When the preacher got into the pulpit, the canon 
in residence, thé minor canon, singing men, and choristers left the choir, and, I 
suppose, the church; the rest of the congregation had the proper feeling to remain. 
I need not add, that no communion was offered that day. 

“ Fourthly, and lastly,—I have another fact for the Bishop. When the king of 
Prussia went to St. Paul’s Cathedral at the beginning of the year, why was no com 
munion allowed to take place? The altar was not even covered with the white cloth 
and holy vessels as on other occasions. The Bishop of Llandaff was himself present. 
Why did he send away that great congregation without giving them the opportunity 
of receiving a Christian man’s greatest blessing? Why did he suffer the King ot 
Prussia, a religious man, to go away with the impression, that however much the 
Anglican Church may value a subordinate means of grace—preaching, she lightly 
regards the chiefest means of all,—the reception of her Saviour’s body and 
blood ? 

“I suppose the Bishop will think me trifling, if I inquire why the elements are 
not placed on the altar at the time and by the person appointed by the Rubric, that 
is, by the chief minister, before the prayer for the Church Militant ? 

* T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Dec. 8. “ ANOTHER PRESBYTER.” 


* The following is the Rubric here referred to. 

“ And if any of the bread and wine remain unconsecrated, the curate shall have 
it to his own use; but if any remain of that which was consecrated, it shall not be 
carried out of the Church, but the Priest and such of the communicants as he shall 
then call unto him, shall, immediately after the blessing, reverently eat and drink 
thesame.” To this is added in the Scotch Liturgy of 1637: “ And to the end there 
may be little left, he that officiates is required to consecrate with the least, and then, 
if there be want, the words of consecration may be repeated again, over more, either 
bread or wine, the Presbyter beginning at these words in the prayer of the conse- 
cration, ‘Our SAVIOUR IN THE NIGHT THAT HE WAS BETRAYED TOOK,’”’ &c. If the 
officiating minister were to economise the elements according to this suggestion, the 
objection sometimes made as to the impossibility of consuming the large quantity 
of consecrated bread and wine, (which, for want of attending to a rule of this kind 
is now too often suffered to remain,) could not exist. In fact, we know several 
churches in which the minister so manages as to have scarcely any overplus; he, in 
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Our correspondent with his family again appear at the 
vesper service of the Temple Church. 


“We were,” he adds, “invited to a vacant seat in one of the transverse 
benches which fill the chancel, where we were happy to find that kneeling 
places had been provided, although we found it impossible to avail ourselves 
of them while those who occupied the seats in front of us chose to retain 
their sitting posture. It was clear that unless all the congregation could be 
induced to kneel in those parts of the service where it is directed by the 
Rubric, the costly provision which has been made for this necessary object, 
must prove utterly unavailing. The choral parts of the service, always 
excepting the incongruities of which we have already complained, and which 
were renewed in the performance of evening prayer, were beautifully and 
expressively sung, although we could not help wishing that the tones of the 
organ were not quite so loud as to drown the voices of the clerks. The 
anthem was sung, not in its place, but after the conclusion of evening 
prayer, which was followed by a sermon.” * 


As some of the subjects which are here introduced by our 
er are occupying much of the public attention, 
we take this opportunity of offering some remarks which their 

resent consideration diesen upon us. Why, for instance, 


is it, that the privilege of praying in ‘the nave is denied 
to the worshippers in many of our cathedral and collegiate 
churches? Before the great rebellion the naves were thronged 
with worshippers, while the chancels were reserved for the 
clergy and the members of the choir, and none of the laity 
admitted unless at the time of communion. These practices 





this case, is not under the necessity of calling any of the communicants to assist him. 
It is still, however, their duty to remain until the elements be consumed in their 
presence. Even among the foreign Protestants, the elements are not only consumed 
by the minister and communicants, but the former rinces the chalice with water, and 
conveys it to the sacristy. The following is the original Rubric of 1552, which the 
present one was designed to explain. “ And if any of the bread or wine remain, 
the curate shall have it to his own use.” On this, Bishop Cosins made in 1661 the 
following observations, on which the present more stringent direction seems 
to have been founded. ‘‘ Which words some curates have abused and extended 
so far as to suppose, that they may take all that remains of the consecrated bread and 
wine itself home to their houses, and there eat and drink the same with their other 
common meats; at least the Roman Catholics take occasion hereby to lay this 
negligence and calumny upon the Church of England, whereas the Rubric intends it 
only of such bread and wine as remains unconsecrated, &c.; and, therefore, for the 
better clearing of this particu'ar, some words are needful here to be added, whereby 
the Priest may be enjoined to consider the number of those which are to receive the 
Sacrament, and to consecrate the bread and wine in such a near proportion as shall 
be sufficient for them; but if any of the consecrated elements be left, that he and 
some others with him, shall decently eat and drink them in the church, before the 
people depart from it.” Bishop Sparrow also in his “ Rationale,” referring to the 
former Rubric which was that in use in his time :— Jf any of the bread and wine 
remain, the curate shall have it to his own use,” observes, “ that is, if it were not con- 
secrated, for if it be consecrated, it is all to be spent with fear and reverence, by the 
communicants in the church.” Those who strictly interpret the word “ reverently,” 
consume the remains of the consecrated elements on their knees, a posture which 
doubtless tends to remove all misconceptions as to the object of this consumption, 
which the ignorant might otherwise be liable to misinterpret. ; 

* We understand that some of the churches of the diocese have adopted the 
practice of Westminster Abbey, where the anthem is sung in its place after the third 
collect, and is immediately succeeded by the sermon. After this the five concluding 
prayers are said, of course. 
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lingered on till they were lost in the apathy succeeding the 
Revolution. Such of our readers as wish for more full in- 
formation on this subject, will find it in the recent numbers 
of the “ Ecclesiologist.” 

From the various notices in reference to this subject with 
which our table has been recently loaded, we conceive we 
cannot do better than select the following passage from the 
notes of an observant traveller who lately accompanied some 
friends to Westminster Abbey. 


“‘ We wished, before leaving, to attend divine service in this magnificent 
minster, but what we witnessed and suffered upon this occasion left any 
but a pleasing recollection in our minds. We approached the western 
portal, but instead of finding it open to invite the passer-by to join in 
christian worship, it was barred and bolted, and doubly barricaded with 
an iron grating. The antique doors had indeed the appearance of not having 
turned on their rusty and massive hinges for at least two centuries. We 
thought of trying the northern porch, when our eyes happened to light on 
a board near the western door bearing the following ominous inscription in 
tolerably large capitals, ‘ Tue poor into Ports’ Corner AT THE EAST END OF 
THE Cuurcn 1soPen.’ Forbidden thus by those who “ hold the keys” from 
even approaching the people’s entrance, and casting a wistful look at the 
splendid, but now, alas! useless northern porch,* we proceeded to the further 
extremity of the minster, and found our way through one of the valves of a 
door on the east end, (originally intended, we presume, exclusively for 
the clergy,) to this sacred corner—sacred, I mean, to the muses. The part 
of the church to which this undignified name is thus given by the dean 
and canons, is, in fact, no other than the southern transept. Here, instead 
of the solemn associations which would have attended our entrance by the 
low western gateway, the emblem of humility, or would have filled the mind 
with increased awe and recollection in passing up the stately nave, we were 
met by the profane idols of poets and literati; in fact, with emblems of all 
kinds save those ofdevotion. On our first entrance, we were reminded that 

‘ Life’s a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.’— Gay’s Epitaph. 


We heard the solemn pealing of the organ, but 


‘The high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars, massy proof,’ 


was in a great measure hidden from our eyes. The choir was crowded to 
suffocation, and the southern transept nearly so, with devout and attentive 
worshippers, while a few persons who still lingered in the nave, having 
been admitted thereto from a passage in the southern transept for the 
moderate sum of three-pence, were politely requested to withdraw, as ser- 
vice was about commencing, and to pray in the nave was an unheard-of 
profanation, beyond the experience of any living verger. Before service 
commenced, a curtain was dropped over the gates which divide the choir 
from the nave, in order, we presume, to shut out the very notion from any 
one who might still have lingered there that he was in the house of God, 
or participating in any degree in the service, as well as to prevent the 
solemn chanting of the choir from being heard in the body of the church.+ 





* This refers to the week-days only. On Sundays the porch door is opened for 
a quarter of an hour before service, but closed the instant it commences. 

+ In St. Paul’s Cathedral there have been seats provided for such as choose to 
worship outside the organ-screen ; but under no circumstance is any one allowed 
to pray outside a bar placed at the entrance to the choir, which extends some feet 
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We ventured to ask whether we might not be indulged in the privilege 
of praying in the nave in preference to Poets’ Corner, but received the 
significant answer that it might be ‘ viewed’ after service. In fact, we 
learned that it was designed for exhibition, not for prayer; that prayer was 
confined to the choir and ‘ Poets’ Corner.’ In each of these places numbers 
were obliged to stand, as the seats were all occupied. To this we made no 
objection, but should have been delighted with the privilege of standing in 
the nave. It appeared to us quite unaccountable that this magnificent 
space, which might have been filled with worshippers, should have been 
allowed to remain empty, while the whole chancel, including the space 
between the stalls and the sanctuary, was so crammed with people, that 
neither the officiating minister nor the members of the choir could obtain 
even a sight of the altar.* If we had been admitted to the nave, we could, 
notwithstanding the intervention of that impediment to devotion, the 
organ screen, have heard and seen as well asin ‘ Poets’ Corner,’ which was 
grotesquely blockaded to an enormous height with a modern oak panelling. 
It was, however, forbidden by the dean and chapter; they best know 
why.” 


We agree with our traveller that it would be an improve- 
ment to admit the worshippers to the nave, even in the present 
state of the minster,—indeed, we do not know by what right 
they are excluded from that portion of the building which was 
designed at a costly expenditure for their express use. But we 
trust that the opening of the nave to the public, which we 
understand is in agitation, will lead to the further improvement 
of removing the organ from its present improper position, and 
of replacing it in a more appropriate part of the building. The 
benchers of the Temple have in this respect set a noble example, 
which we trust to see followed in all our cathedral churches. 
It has already been done with remarkably good effect in Can- 
terbury. One great and immediate advantage will follow from 
this change, viz. that the voice of the officiating minister will be 
heard, as it is in all foreign churches, in the remotest extremity 
of the building, which, by the way, is an additional argument 
in favour of chaunting the service, wherever it can be accom- 
plished. This edifying practice, we are sorry to find, is sadly 
neglected in some of our cathedral and collegiate establishments. 

hen these improvements are introduced, but not till then, we 
shall cease to be taunted by foreigners and others with the utter 





between’ the organ-screen and the nave. The choir is consequently overcrowded. 
But, in order, we presume, that those worshippers who are outside the organ- 
screen, may have as little benefit as possible from the service, as soon as the first 
lesson commences, not only are the choir gates closed, but a glass door is super- 
added and closed at the same time with the gates. We believe that after this no one 
is permitted to enter the church, on the plea that the choir is full, When we last 
attended divine service at St. Paul’s, there was, fortunately for those who could 
not get admittance into the choir, a pane broken, which enabled us to enjoy the 
service. Perhaps this hint may lead to its being mended, or the glass doors re- 
moved, unless, indeed, Mr. Knight Bruce should adopt his summary mode of trying 
the legality of thus shutting out sight and sound from the worshippers at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

* We understand that, in consequence of this arrangement, the clergy have some- 
times great difficulty in forcing their way through the crowd to the altar! 
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uselessness of our cathedral naves; nay, we believe that they 
will be thronged with worshippers, of whom two hundred are 
reported to have formerly attended the daily six o’clock morning 
service at Durham. We believe that there is no early choral ser- 
vice at Westminster or St. Paul’s. In the former of these the 
morning prayer is read in Poets’ Corner. It is, however, con- 
tinued in the cathedral of Winchester, where the services are 
still kept distinct, the matins being sung at seven o’clock, the 
Litany at ten, and the Communion Service immediately after- 
wards. But whether Winchester is one of those cathedrals 
in which the Rubric which enjoins weekly communion on the 
clergy has been suffered to fall into desuetude, as in West- 
minster Abbey,* we have not had an opportunity of ascertaining. 
We are reminded of this subject by the recent controversy in 
“The Times,” which has excited such an interest in regard to 
the weekly administration of the Holy Communion in some of 
our cathedral churches, and to the issue of which the whole 
Anglican community is now anxiously looking. We are not 
concerned with it as a matter of detail, or a mere controversy 
between the verger of a cathedral and an anonymous writer in 
a newspaper. It isa question which affects not the metropolitan 
only, but all the cathedral bodies in England; one, in fact, in 
which every member of the church of Christ is vitally con- 
cerned. It must therefore be approached with that awe and 
seriousness which so solemn a subject necessarily demands. 
The question is, whether the clergy in cathedral churches are 


bound by the Rubric to receive the Holy Communion every 
Lord’s day? In order to explain this question it is necessary 





* The following is our authority for this statement regarding Westminster 

Abbey :— 
‘TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE CHURCH INTELLIGENCER,’ 
“ Dec. 14, 1842. 

“ S1r,—Will you allow me to ask if the ‘ Prayer to be said in the Ember weeks 
for those that are to be admitted into Holy Orders’ ought not to be used at 
Evening Prayer? I ask the question because I was this day at Westminster Abbey, 
and the Prayer was omitted. 

“ Further, is not Westminster Abbey, ‘ a Cathedral or Collegiate Church,’ of the 
kind mentioned in the Rubric after the Communion Service ? 

‘* T have for two or three years been a very frequent attendant at Morning Prayer 
on Sunday at the Abbey; but, to my frequent disappointment, have never once even 
seen any preparation for, much less been allowed the opportunity of receiving, the 
Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s body and blood. 

“ The Bishop of London has, it is said, approved of the two symbolical lights on 
the altar to be lighted also, but only when there are other lights. In the Abbey, in 
Evening Service, they are never placed on the altar, but seven or eight candlesticks, 
with or without candles, may be seen placed on the floor of the most holy place, near 
the holy table. 

“ Moreover, except in the stalls, there is only one bench where it is possible to 
kneel during prayer. 

“ Oh that alterations could be made here as well as at St. Paul’s! 

“‘ 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
—Church Intelligencer, Dec. 28. 1842. “ An OLp SuBsCRIBER.” 
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to go at some length into the history of this Rubric. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that from the first planting of 
Christianity in England by the apostles, or their immediate 
successors, to the year 1552, there was nota church in England, 
cathedral or parochial, in which the holy sacrament was not 
weekly, if not daily offered. In primitive times, indeed, accord- 
ing to the scriptural rule, the whole congregation united in this, 
“the most appropriate and distinguishing act of christian 
worship.”* But in the course of centuries piety waxed cold, 
and the number of communicants became rare, unless on the 
greater festivals. The officiating minister was at length fre- 
quently obliged to administer the Eucharist to himself alone, 
a practice which was never contemplated by the framers of 
any of the ancient liturgies, and which is inconsistent with the 
very terms in which the prayers of the Communion office are 
couched. As an instance of this, it will be sufficient to observe, 
that in the Roman and Gallican liturgies, not to speak of the 
Oriental, while there are many portions which are appropriated 
to the celebrant only, and are therefore confined to the singular 
number, all those parts which refer to the reception of the Holy 
Communion are in the plural. In fact, the administering the 
Communion without the presence of communicants was an 
unforeseen case, for which no provision was made by the 
church. So matters stood at the period of the unhappy con- 
tests in the sixteenth century, when the Anglican church, 
which with the rest of Western Christendom had been long 
subjected to the Roman see, began to make an admirable use 
of the liberty which she enjoyed by reason of her deliverance 
from this usurpation, and to return to her ancient and primitive 
usages, usages which had been once those of the whole catholic 
church. It was therefore provided in the first liturgy of King 
Edward VI., which was compiled from the most ancient and 
urest sources, that “ there shall be no celebration of the Lord’s 

upper, except there be some to communicate with the priest.” 
It was further provided, that in order “ that the receiving of 
the Sacrament of the blessed body and blood of Christ may be 
most agreeable to the usage of the primitive church, in all 
cathedral and collegiate churches there shall always some com- 
municate with the priest that ministereth.” ‘Such was the 
rule with regard to cathedrals; but as the circumstances of 
parochial churches required the application of a different prin- 
ciple, it was ordained that on Sundays and Holydays “ some 
one at the least of that house in every parish, to whom, by 
course, after the ordinance herein made, it appertaineth to offer 
for the charges of the Communion, or some other whom they shall 
provide to offer for them, shall receive the Holy Communion with 





* Charge delivered by the Lord Bishop of London, 1842, 
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the priest; the which may be the better done, for that they know 
before when their course cometh, and may therefore dispose 
themselves to the worthy receiving of the Sacrament, and with 
him or them who doth so offer the charges of the communion, 
all other who be then godly disposed thereunto, shall likewise 
receive the Communion, and by this means the minister having 
always some to communicate with him, may accordingly 
solemnize so high and holy mysteries, with all the suffrages 
and due order appointed for the same. And the priest on the 
week-days shall forbear to celebrate the Communion, except 
he has some that will communicate with him.” 

The passage, however, which we have marked in italics was 
one of those which excited the strong animadversion of Bucer, 
whose observations led to the principal alterations which are found 
in Edward’s Second Prayer Book, that of 1552. “I should 
wish,” observes Bucer, “ that the fifth rubric, ‘that some one at 
least shall communicate with the minister, and that if he whose 
course it is to do so is unwilling to communicate himself, he shall 
provide another to communicate in his place;’ and the sixth rubric, 
that each person communicate at least once in the year,’ be left 
out, and that there be substituted a grave exhortation to the pastors 
to teach and exhort their flocks, as at all times to live in Christ 
the Lord, so also to receive this benefit from the Lord and from the 
Sacraments of the divine Supper, as often as they are celebrated ; 
and to show them with what contempt Christ is treated by those 
who neglect it. Now if it be allowed that one may provide a 
substitute to communicate for him, it follows that those who are 
in better circumstances may hire some poor person to com- 
municate for them at the Lord’s table; and in what respect 
does this differ, except in cheapness, from purchased masses ?” 
This remark, as has been observed, induced the compilers of 
Edward’s Second Prayer Book to leave the times of the admini- 
stration of the Holy Communion, in parochial chnrches, to the 
discretion * of the curate, who was at the same time forbidden to 
administer the Communion, even when there were not above 
twenty persons in the parish of discretion to receive it, “ except 
four (or three at the least) communicate with the priest.” 
Bishop Cosins truly observes, that these rubrics and the first 
exhortationt in Edward’s Second Book of Common Prayer, 





* “ Now what we have here to do, in all these cases, is only to be considerate in 
the use of this liberty, and not to transgress the bounds within which our discretion 
is restrained, nor give any occasion to a remark that was often in the mouth of a 
great christian ritualist, viz. that what was left to the discretion of a Minister, was 
also left to his indiscretion.” — Archdeacon Sharpe on the Rubric. 

+ The exhortation above referred to as being added at Bucer’s instance, com~- 
mencing with the words, ‘* We be come together at this time,” was placed immediately 
after the Prayer for the Church Militant, to which position the original exhortation, 
* Dearly beloved in the Lord,” which followed the Creed or Sermon in Edward’s 
First Book was also removed. In this exhortation those present were admonished, 


NO. XXVI.—-N. S. KK 
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to be used at certain times when the curate shall see the 
people negligent to come to the Holy Communion,” were added 
upon Bucer’s special instance, and in consequence of his 
“Censure;” but we beg the reader to mark that the main 
design even of Bucer’s empiricism, was only that which the 
Church herself had in view, the making the Holy Communion 
her perpetual and standing office, in which we “ commemorate 
the one great and final Sacrifice, in the manner appointed by 
our Lord, and continually present unto God that memorial 
with prayer and thanksgiving, and an offering of our substance 
and of ourselves, both soul and body ; and to apply to ourselves, 
through faith, the results of the one propitiatory sacrifice.” * 
The following are Bucer’s own reasonings in his “ Censure” on 
the first Book of Edward, which we take the liberty of trans- 
lating for the convenience of the English reader. “ The persons 





fatuer than stand by and not communicate, to “depart hence, and give place to 
them that be godly disposed.”” Among the other modifications which took place at 
the last revision, this sentence was omitted; and upon the complaint of the 
Presbyterians, (who had now become dissatisfied with Bucer’s alterations,) that “ the 
first and second exhortations were more fit to be read some days before the Com- 
munion, than at the very time that the people are come to receive it,” one of them 
was converted into a previous warning, and they were directed to be read “ after the 
Sermon or homily ended.” This was, in fact, going back to the practice of Edward's 
First Book, which contained both an exhortation to present, and a warning of future 
communion, to be given, if necessary, after the creed and Sermon. It had been, 
however, therein wisely prescribed that “in cathedrals, and wherever there was 
daily Communion, it shall be sufficient to read it once a month, and that in parish 
churches on the week days, it may be left unsaid.” It will be borne in mind that at 
this time the order, for at least weekly Communion, in all parish churches, was per- 
emptory. Another alteration was, that whereas, in Edward’s First Book, the ‘ Dry- 
Service’ was allowed to be used on Wednesdays and Fridays only ; the direction was 
now extended to the Holydays, and we are informed by an eminent ritualist, who must 
be allowed to have understood the sense and practice of the Church in his time, 
which was before the last revision, that “ under the notion of Holy Dayes in this 
place, such Sundays are also to be comprehended on which there is no Communion, 
in country villages where congregations are thin; for Sundays are put into the cata- 
logue of holy dayes in the Act of Parliament and order of our Church.” It is also 
evident that the revision of our Common Prayer Book at the last review, while 
leaving the administration of the daily Communion to the discretion of the Curate, 
contemplated that it should be administered in all parish churches every Lord’s 
day; for when the Presbyterian Brethren, in 1661, desired that the “ Minister be 
not required to rehearse any part of the Liturgy at the Communion Table, save only 
those parts which properly belong to the Lord’s Supper,” the reply of the Bishops 
was as follows: “ That the Minister should not read the Communion Service at the 
Communion Table, is not reasonable to demand, since all the primitive Churches 
used it - The Priest standing at the Communion Table, seemeth to give us 
an invitation to the Holy Sacrament, and minds us of our duty to receive the Holy 
Communion, some at least every Sunday ; and though we neglect our duty, it is fit 
the Church should keep her standing.” Nor was any intimation of departure now 
given to non icants, only the rubric referred to by Bishop Mant directing 
the “‘ convenient placing of the Communicants at the time of the celebration,” was 
added before the third exhortation. These three exhortations are termed by Dr. 
Nicholls, 1. The warning to Communion; 2. The exhortation to Communion ; 
3. The exhortation a¢ Communion. 

* Charge, by Charles James, Lord Bishop of London, 1842. Bucer, in main- 
taining the propriety of administering the Communion, at least every Lord’s day, 
terms it “that sacred rite, in which the majesty of God, the death and resurrection 
of his Se~. «na the salvation of mankind, are celebrated and represented.” 
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present should be urged by all methods to communicate. But 
there are some who agree with us in this, and yet do not use 
the true means of effecting it. For some with this view cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper as seldom as three or four times a year, 
others dismiss all the people who had assembled at the preaching 
of the gospel, and the prayers, in order to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper in presence of the communicants only. For, inasmuch 
as the Lord commended to his disciples the use of this Sacra- 
ment, for the solemn celebration of his memory, surely it is our 
duty to celebrate it at every solemn assembly, that is, on every 
Lord’s day. Likewise inasmuch as the Apostle (1 Cor. xi.) 
delegates the celebration of the Lord’s Supper to the Christians 
as frequently as they met, and as we read that the Apostolic 
Church continued in the breaking of bread, as well as in the 
Apostles’ doctrine, (Acts ii.) it follows that the primitive 
Churches received from a certain tradition of the Apostles, the 
practice of exhibiting the Lord’s Supper on all Sundays and 
festivals, nay, as often as the Church assembled.” 

The rubrics here referred to regarded parochial churches only; 
with respect to cathedrals, no change seems to have been con- 
templated, for whereas in Edward’s First Book it is assumed that 
in “cathedral churches” as well as “ other places,” there is “ daily 
communion,” * the rubric in the Second Prayer Book, (which is 
the same with that still in force,) provides that “in cathedral 
and collegiate churches, where there be many priests and 


deacons, they shall all receive the Communion with the minister 
[priest, 1662] every Sunday at the least, except they have a 


reasonable cause to the contrary.” 
It had been — in Edward’s First Book that, “ Upon 


Wednesdays and Fridays, (after the Litany ended,) as well as 
on other days, whensoever the people be customably assembled 
to pray in the church, and none disposed to communicate with 
the priest, he shall put upon him a plain albe, or surplice, with 
a cope, and say all things at the altar, &c., until after the offer- 
tory: with one of the concluding collects, and the accustomed 
blessing. This was the origin in the English Church of what 
has been called the Dry-Service,t or the Communion Service with- 
out Communion.” There is said to have been a precedent for 
such service in other parts of Europe. The earliest notice 
of it, however, which we have is in the year 1200. But the 
practice was prohibited by several councils, although it is said 
to have still prevailed at Turin so late as the year 1587.} 





* “Tn cathedral churches or other places, where there is daily communion, it 
shall be sufficient to read this exhortation once in a month, and in parish churches, 
upon the week days, it may be left unsaid.”—Rubric after the first exhortation, 
— Dearly beloved in the Lord.” 

t Missa Sicca, called also the Sailor’s Mass, from the difficulty of administering the 
Communion on board ship. ; 

t See Palmet’s Antiquities of English Ritual, vol, ii. p. 164. Third Edition. 
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Although none had been more opposed to this practice than 
some of the ritualists of the Latin church, it equally fell under 
the censure of Bucer. “ This,” he says, “is a dumb-shew of the 
Lord’s Supper, borrowed from the anti-christian Romanists. 
It therefore serves in its own way to confirm in the minds of 
the superstitious their impious faith in the mass. This I have 
heard from pious, learned, and serious men, from whom even 
noble women had the open audacity to seek for memories, (as 
they call them,) when communicants were wanting... . And 
what grounds are there in the word of God for the minister's 
saying, either in his ordinary dress or in the plain linen albe, 
and in other places than at the Lord’s table, the other prayers, 
psalms, and lessons, which have the same dignity and divine 
power in themselves, and yet saying that semi-mass in missal 
vestments, and at the Lord’s table?” This observation of 
Bucer’s does not, however, seem to have been entirely attended 
to; the principal alteration made in this respect was, that whereas 
the semi-mass, (as Bucer called it,) in Edward’s First Book, 
ended immediately after the Offertory, when the concluding 
collect was said and the blessing pronounced; the same service 
in Edward’s Second Book included the Prayer for the Church 
Militant, the position of which in Edward’s First Book was after 
the Preface, immediately between the Sanctus and the Prayer 
of Consecration, but was in the Second Book removed to its 
present place, after the Offertory. 

It may be necessary here to remind the reader, that the Commu- 
nion Service consisted originally of two parts, the one appropriated 
to catechumens, or learners, at which all persons were permitted 
to be present, and which consisted principally of Hymns, Exhor- 
tations, and the reading of the Scriptures ; while the latter part, at 
which none were permitted to be present but the faithful, included 
the Confession of Faith,* the Consecration, and the Reception 
of the Holy Communion. “ In the course of ages, however, 
the ancient exclusion of catechumens and infidels became obso- 
lete, because the Christian religion was universally prevalent. 
Thus it was in England, as in most other countries. The dis- 
tinction between the missa-catechumenorum, or that part of the 
Liturgy which catechumens might attend, and the missa-fide- 
lium, or that part where the faithful, or Christians only, were 
present, gradually became extinct. Hence we find, that in the 
middle ages the sermon, or instruction to the people, was some- 
times delivered after the Creed and Offertory; thus excluding the 
Creed from that part of the office which was originally intended 
for the faithful only. This custom of the Church of England is 





* “The Creed was placed in the part which followed the dismissal of the catechu- 
mens and learners, and before the solemn prayers, or Canon. After their dismissal, 
the Creed was recited, as a further test of the orthodoxy of those that remained and 
professed to be faithful.”—Palmer’s Antiquities of the English Ritual, vol. ii. p. 55. 
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still visible in our Liturgy, where the sermon follows the Creed 
instead of preceding it, according to the primitive rule.”* 

From the circumstances above stated, the exclusion of any 
who desired to be present had ceased for many centuries 
before the Reformation, and it became the practice all over 
the East and West, for the communicants to receive in presence 
of the congregation. Such is still the rule and practice on 
the continent, as well in the Western Church as among all 
who have separated from her communion—among Catholics 
and Protestants. Such is equally the rule of the Anglo-Catholic 
Church, in whose Liturgy there exists no form of dismissal 
until the final blessing, nor even any reminiscence of the ancient 
practice of the dismissal of the catechumens.f Such was also 
the practice in the Church of England until a comparatively 
recent time. The sovereigns of England, to this day, receive the 
Holy Communion in presence of their subjects.t But subse- 
quently to the Revolution,§ in those periods when the laxity of 
some of the prelates would have altered the Creeds and neu- 
tralized the presbyterate, it became fashionable to depreciate 
the Sacraments of the Church, and undervalue her privileges. 
Then it was that rubrical violations commenced; the prac- 
tice became common of curtailing the service by pronouncing 
the blessing from the pulpit, instead of returning to the altar 
to continue the service, according to the Rubric and ancient 
usage. The Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, which was in 


the early periods of the Reformation still administered in nearly 
every parish church in England on every Lord’s Day,|| became 
gradually less and less frequently celebrated. The office 





* Palmer’s Antiquities of the English Ritual, vol. ii. p.55. In the Roman Liturgy 
there is still a reminiscence of the ancient practice, the sermon coming between the 
Gospel and the Creed. The Anglican Church, by changing the position of the sermon, 
abolished the last vestige of the distinction between the two parts of the office. 

+ In Edward’s First Book, the communicants were directed to remain in the choir, 
and all others to leave it after the Offertory, except the priest and clerks. The con- 
gregation remained in the nave. 

t The only other persons present, who are permitted to communicate, are the 
Officiating Prelates, and the Dean of Westminster. 

§ We are informed by Bishop Burnet, that immediately after the Revolution 
clergymen were maintained by subscription to “read prayers in so many places, and 
at so many different hours, that devout persons might have that comfort at every 
hour of the day; that there were constant Sacraments every Lord’s day in many 
churches, and that there were both greater numbers and greater appearances of 
devotion at prayers and Sacraments, than had been observed in the memory of 
man.” —Hist. of his own Times, vol. ii. 

|| See Le Strange’s Alliance of Divine Offices. This learned ritualist, referring 
to the Apostolical Canon, ‘“‘ Let every one of the Faithful that comes into church, 
and continueth not in prayer, and the participation of the blessed mysteries, be 
excommunicated,” observes, “ This notwithstanding, for matter of fact, clear it is 
all did not conform, St. Chrysostom reproving some upon this very score,” [nearly in 
the words of the Exhortation in Edward’s Second Book, | “ why standest thou behind 
and doest not partake of the table?” Bucer wished to have every person in 
England, who did not communicate every Sunday, excommunicated ; but the only 
alteration made in consequence, was the extension of the obligation to communicate 
from “ once” to ‘ three times” in the year, of which Easter was to be one. 
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appointed by the Church for the daily communion being now 
left to the discretion of the Curate was discontinued altogether. 
On Sundays and Holydays, the “ Dry-Service,” intended by the 
Church to be used only when communicants could not be 
obtained, now resumed the place of the solitary mass of the 
priest ; and although either of these practices would have been 
justly considered a great evil by our Reformers, we are not here 
called upon, even if we were competent, to decide which is the 
greater.* The Dry-Service at length came to be employed on 
the most solemn occasions, even at the consecration of churches. 
The Holy Communion was in some places administered monthly, 
in others quarterly, in others annually. The practice of non- 
communicants retiring after the sermon, commenced, although 
the Rubric gave not the slightest intimation of such practice. 
This custom soon gave rise to the feeling that this was the 
proper place to retire. A notion became prevalent that it was 
more holy to retire than to assist. The clergy themselves 
entertained the opinion that the congregation ought to be dis- 
missed after the sermon, first on communion, and then on 
non-communion days; and finding no form for the purpose 
provided by the Rubric, they invented or interpolated one.} 
And, as a natural consequence of this unauthorized attempt on 
the part of private individuals to improve the Liturgy, now 
that there is so general a desire manifested to return to the 
old paths, there is no question which the clergy find more 


perplexity in deciding, than, whereabouts is the proper place 
to dismiss the congregation? For there is certainly no vestige 
of such dismissal after the sermon. And, such is the force of 
long habit, there are, we believe, but few who have discovered, 
that, as no form of dismissal is to be found in the Liturgy, it 
is obvious that no dismissal whatever is contemplated by the 
Church.t We have found it necessary to premise these obser- 





* In St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Rubric for weekly clerical Communion is said to 
be superseded by a chapter regulation to the effect that preparation will be made 
for communion every Lord's day, which will be administered if a certain number of the 
congregation require it. But it appears that on Sunday, January 30th, the day on 
which the King of Prussia assisted at Divine Service, no preparation was made, the 
Eucharistic office was suspended, and the “ Dry-Service” substituted for the 
Memorial of Christ’s death. 

t+ Even the Dry-Service was generally mutilated (whenever a sermon was preached) 
by omitting the prayer for the Church Militant. This prayer is still omitted at the 
Temple church. 

{ See Bishop Mant’s Charge, above cited, p. 237. 

Some are of opinion that the Church of England is more conformable to the 
primitive Church in her present practice, than she is in her rubrics. But in- 
dependently of the fact, that “we are not to take as our rule and government the 
early Church, but the Church of England, as she speaks in plain and obvious cases 
by her rubrics and canons,” (Bishop of London’s Charge,) we presume that in the 
primitive Church, all baptized persons (not in the class of penitents) were expected 
to be present. There were also the consistentes, or those permitted to remain, 
** standing with the Faithful, joining in prayers with them, but abstaining from 
Communion,” (L’Estrange.) In this class were included the penitents who were 
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vations, in order to facilitate the more perfect understanding 
of the service of the Church, and the question now in dispute. 

We proceed to consider how the Rubric for weekly Com- 
munion has been observed. 

There can be no question, that until the Revolution the Rubric 
was bond fide observed, which enjoined upon the cathedral clergy 
the reception of the Holy Communion at least every Sunday. 
Even in parish churches, a century since, the practice was not 
yet obsolete. In London alone, in the year 1714, there were 
at least fourteen churches in which the Communion was weekly 
celebrated; at present we believe that there are scarcely half-a- 
dozen; and in some of these the Service is so mutilated, or 
vitiated by rubrical violations, that some of its great objects are 
lost sight of. 'The Communion Service, for instance, in some 
places, occurs before the Morning Prayer, thus becoming the first 
instead of the second service. Its very order is sometimes 
reversed, by commencing with the latter part of the office, viz.— 
the Offertory, before Morning Prayer, and finishing with the 
former part of the service after Morning Prayer is over. But 
what is the present practice of our cathedrals? We believe that 
in most of them the weekly Communion has been discontinued, 
and given place to the monthly. We occasionally, indeed, read 
of a revival of weekly Communion, as was effected by Dean Swift, 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in the last century, and by the present 
Archbishop of York, in 1841.* We have heard that in some 
cathedrals there is exhibited what Bucer would probably have 
called a simulacrum of the Holy Communion, while in others 
there is a bond fide celebration; we mean one in which all the 
clergy participate, as in Exeter and Durham. We were lately 
ourselves disappointed in finding that the Holy Communion 
is no longer weekly celebrated in the Collegiate Church of 
Manchester. The practice of weekly Communion, as we had 
learned from Bishop Jolly’s work on the Eucharist, had existed 
in 1813;+ but we ascertained from one of the canons, that 





passing the last year of their ecclesiastical censure. But, whatever may have 

been the rigid discipline of the anti-nicene Church, the rubrics of the Church of 

England are in strict accordance with the present practice of the whole Catholic 

Church of Christ, which has the “ power to decree rites and ceremonies,” as well as 
‘* authority in controversies of Faith,” Article xx. 

* “ Tnjunctions made and given the 22nd day of February, in the year of our Lord 
God 1841, by us, Edward, by God’s Providence Lord Archbishop of York, Primate 
of England and Metropolitan, unto the Dean and Chapter and Canons of our cathe- 
dral and metropolitan church of St. Peter’s in York. 

“ Imprimis, we ordain and enjoin that the Holy Communion be celebrated in the 
cathedral and metropolitan church of York, on all the great festivals of the Church, 
for which proper prefaces are appointed, and on every Sunday, in compliance with 
the directions set in the Rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer.” —British Magazine, 
vol. vi., p. 574. 

+ The following interesting extract of a letter on this subject, from the late 
Bishop Walker, of Edinburgh, will be found in the work referred to:— 

“ September 1813, I stopped at Manchester, on a Saturday, on my way from 
London to Edinburgh. On Sunday I went to the Great or Collegiate Church of that 
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it had been discontinued in the time of Bishop Law, and 
altered to once a fortnight. It is, however, still a bond fide 
Communion, as the dean and canons al/ communicate on these 
occasions, as the Rubric directs. We have reason, indeed, to 
fear, that in former times many of those who were entrusted 
with the management of our cathedrals were ignorant of their 
uses. ‘ Every cathedral,” says Bishop Stillingfleet, “in its first 
institution was as the temple to the whole diocese, where the 
worship was to be performed in the most decent, constant, and 
solemn manner; for which end it was necessary to have such a 
number of ecclesiastical persons there attending as might still be 
ready to do all the offices which did belong to the Christian 
Church,—such as constant prayers, and hymns, and preaching, 
and celebration of the sacraments; which were to be kept up in 
such a church as the daily service was in the Temple; not onl 
for the satisfaction of all persons who desire to know what the 
manner of our worship is, but that all devout persons may 
certainly know whither to go at certain hours, to offer up their 
prayers and thanksgivings to God, and that in the most public 
and solemn manner. And upon this ground, the institution of 
cathedral churches among Christians was a very pious and rea- 
sonable thing.” In compliance with this design, we find that 
there was a time when ample provision was made for these sacred 
purposes. There were formerly at St. Paul’s, for instance, 
twenty Canons, who all resided under the Dean: these had twenty 
Vicars under them; but they themselves, as many as were 
riests, served the altar in turns. This state of affairs had, 
owever, long ceased to exist; and, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, we conclude that grounds existed for the 
following injunction, issued by the Bishop of London :—* In 
this cathedral church, in which there are several who have 
_ been admitted into holy orders, all, on every Lord’s day at the 
least, shall receive the Holy Communion, as prescribed by the 
Liturgy of the Anglican Church; and no excuse for absence shall 
be allowed, except it be approved by the Dean and Chapter.” 





town. The Holy Communion was administered, as I believe it is there every Sun- 
day. One of the clergy, who observed me disposed to remain, came and questioned 
me, and when he was satisfied with my answers, he took me forward to the altar, 
before the service commenced, that I might receive clerical communion. Soon after, 
the warden, or presiding presbyter, attended by two or three others, came to the 
altar from the vestry, the warden taking the north side, and his assistants the south 
side of the altar. The sentences were then read, and the offertory made, which the 
warden placed solemnly upon the altar. I then observed that the elements were not 
upon the altar, but covered on a side table, in the south corner, within the rails. One 
of the assistant clergy went, immediately after the offertory was placed upon the 
altar, uncovered the elements, and brought them to the warden, into whose hands he 
delivered them; and the warden, having solemnly placed them upon the altar, said, 
with a loud voice, Let us pray for the whole state, &c. This was, indeed, impres- 
sively solemn; but it was really no more than what the Church enjoins and requires 
of every priest, in performing this most solemn service.” 
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“ This regulation,” says Mr. Miller, “ respecting the Eucha- 
rist is deeply interesting, as directing attention to a part of 
the Rubric which seems practically forgotten.” How long 
this practical forgetfulness has existed, we have at present no 
means of ascertaining. But if the Rubric has been unfortu- 
nately long obsolete at St. Paul’s, it is scarcely fair to cast 
all the odium of such neglects on the present authorities, 
and especially on the Dean, who, we have reason to believe, 
found matters in a much worse state than they now are, 
on his accession to his present dignity. Our concern, how- 
ever, is with the present practice, which will be best under- 
stood from the recent correspondence in “ The Times.” To this 
we are now about to refer, premising, however, that the only 
portions of it to which we are bound to give implicit credence, 
are those authenticated by the signature of the Dean himself 
and the officers of the cathedral. 

The state of the case is as follows:—On the 13th of October, 
the following letter appeared in “ The Times,” from an anony- 
mous correspondent, whom the editor states to be, to his own 
knowledge, a “ beneficed Clergyman of the London diocese.” 


‘¢T0 THE EDITOR OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 


“Sir,—You have commented strongly on the desecration of some of our 
cathedrals and parish churches under the pretence of the performance of 
sacred music, in which, by the way, papists and Jews have had no 
inconsiderable share. Perhaps you will also notice the fact stated below ; 
which, though anonymously* given (for what Clergyman will venture to 
offend a bishop ?) is yet so susceptible of proof or denial, that it obviously 
would not be communicated to you except under the entire conviction of 
its truth. 

“It is sometimes said of St. Paul’s Cathedral, that it is the great parish 
church of every Englishman; and certainly no Clergyman can enter it 
without regarding the administration of its services as the model for his own 
imitation. Yet the following scene deeply shocked one who, a few weeks 
ago, attended on its worship, and is, it is believed, repeated almost every 
Sunday. He had been present at the prayers; and seeing the table —_— 
for the Holy Communion, he remained, in the hope of gone of that 
holiest ordinance of our religion, The Clergy, however, headed by the 
Dean, retired; and while he was waiting, under the impression that they 
would speedily return to commence the service, the verger came to him, and 
civilly suggested that he should retire, as, otherwise, he said, some Clergymen 
[Clergyman ?] would be under the necessity of returning to perform the sacred 
office. Not, indeed, that the Bishop or any of the superior Clergy would have 
troubled themselves in the matter, but some ill-paid and hard-working Minor 
Canon must have reluctantly remained. Under these circumstances, our 
Clergyman went sorrowing away. And this was in the metropolitan church. 
It is probable that if you will print some short statement to the foregoing 
effect, it will obtain either an admission or denial of its truth. In either 
case, it is to be hoped, that, after such notice, the apparent spreading of the 
Lord’s Table in St. Paul’s Cathedral will never be a solemn mockery, but an 
holy and religious reality ; otherwise, the inference will be, that the Dean 





* “We [viz. Times] have sufficient authority for the statement of our correspondent.” 


NO. XXVI.—-N. 8S. LL 
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and Chapter, content with their dignities and emoluments, think it beneath 
them to administer that Holy Sacrament. 
“T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘““ PRESBYTER.” 


To this letter the Dean forwarded the following reply, with 
its annexures :-— 
“TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 


“ Sir,—Your paper of this day contains an article conspicuously printed, 
under the title ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ and signed ‘ Presbyter,’ which is of 
such a nature as compels me to notice it instantly, and to request that you 
will make known the author. It brings charges of the most serious kind 
against the authorities of the Cathedral and the officiating Clergy, materially 
affecting their character, which, if true, ought to be laid before their Visitor ; 
and, if false, the author of the calumny ought to be exposed. 

‘It is stated that ‘a few weeks ago (and the scene, it is believed, is almost 
every Sunday repeated) a person who had been present at prayers, seeing 
the table spread for the Holy Communion, remained in the hope of partaking 
of that holiest ordinance of our religion. Zhe Clergy, however, headed by the 
Dean, retired ; and while he was waiting, under the impression that they 
would speedily return to commence the service, the verger came to him, and 
civilly suggested that he should retire, as, otherwise, he said, some Clergy- 
men would be under the necessity of returning to perform the sacred office. 
Not, indeed, that the Bishop or any of the superior Clergy would have 
troubled themselves in the matter, but some ill-paid and hard-working Minor 
Canon must have reluctantly remained. Under these circumstances, our 
Clergyman went sorrowing away.’ 

“ Now, Sir, as Dean of St. Paul’s, I surely have a right to call for the par- 
ticulars of this statement, as to time and person ; for you say in a note that 
‘ " have sufficient authority’ for it. As far as a man can answer to a 
charge thus vaguely made, without date or name, I deny it positively. 
I deny it on the ground that under the regulations of the Church the thing 
could not possibly have occurred. I leave the insulting sneers against the 
Bishop and the superior Clergy unanswered. I might confidently appeal to 
those who have witnessed the ministrations of myself and of my brethren 
for the last ten years, whether they think us deserving of such an imputation 
upon our characters; but I verily believe this to be unnecessary, and that 
the malignity of the writer is so evident as to defeat his own purpose. 

“Still, when a matter of fact, involving so grave a charge, is thus publicly 
alleged as resting upon authority in your possession, I not only have a right, 
but it is a sacred duty in me, to call for investigation. It is provoking 
enough to be perpetually assailed with paragraphs intended to hurt the 
reputation of an institution which we anxiously endeavour, beyond the 
example of former times, to regulate so as may best serve the holy purposes 
for which it was designed ; but to be accused of wilful and habitual disregard 
of our most sacred duties when personally attending in the church must, if 
the accusation be unnoticed, either leave the public to think it well founded, 
or at least that we are indifferent to public opinion, even when charged with 
offences which merit universal reprobation. 

“I again earnestly entreat you to give up your authority, as due to the 
cause of religion, not less than as an act of common justice to the individuals 
accused. “T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“E. Luanparr. 
“ Hardwick-house, near Chepstow, Oct. 14. 


‘“«¢ St. Paul’s Cathedral, Oct. 13, 1842. 
“«*My Lord,—In reference to a letter which appears in ‘ The Times’ news- 
paper of this day, I feel it my duty to assure your Lordship, that the order 
of Chapter, requiring the Minor Canon in waiting to remain in the choir on 
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Sunday mornings, after Divine service, till it is ascertained whether a sutfti- 
cient number of communicants remain for the administration of the Sacra- 
ment, is and has been strictly complied with, and to repudiate, in the strongest 
terms, on the part of the body to which I belong, the insinuation that our 
duties in the cathedral are reluctantly performed. 
‘‘<T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“¢ Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
“<¢J.T. Bennett, 
“« Warden of the College of Minor Canons.’ 
“<¢To the Right Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s.’ 
«St. Paul's Cathedral, Oct. 13, 1842. 
“«My Lord,—The attention of us, the undersigned Vergers of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, having been called, by the Canon in residence, to the accompanying 
letter in ‘The Times’ newspaper of this day, we beg leave most respectfully 
to assure your Lordship that no such declaration as is therein contained was 
ever made by us to any individual, on any occasion whatever. 
“6 J. Lingarp. 
“¢ Joun Rice. 
“¢ James Sykes. 
“°K, M. Cummings. 
“<The Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Llandaff.’” (Times, Oct. 15.) 


“The Times,” however, declined, as a matter of course, to 
give up the name of his correspondent, when a second letter, 
rom another beneficed Clergyman, signing himself “Presbyter 
Anglicanus,” appeared in “ The Times” of 18th October, giving 
an account of a similar event which occurred to himself in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, varying, however, in some of the circum- 
stances. ‘“ Presbyter,” who was not himself present on the 
occasion to which he refers, does not state at what part of 
the service it was that the Dean, &c., retired; but “ Presbyter 
Anglicanus” supplies this deficiency.—* Some time ago, whilst 
my own church was undergoing repairs, I went one Sunday 
morning with my family to St. Paul’s, and after the Prayer for 
the Church Militant, and the Blessing, the Canons, &c., retired ; 
and I was informed by one of the vergers, that unless I could 
prevail upon other members of the congregation to remain, 
so as to make up a sufficient number of communicants, the 
Holy Sacrament could not be administered. However, upon 
making personal application to some who, like myself, seemed 
to be reluctantly retiring, I was successful in forming the 
requisite number absolutely necessary, according to the opinion 
of the verger. T'wo only of the Canons returned to the altar ; 
whereas there were at least six, including Canons, Minor 
Canons, and Prebendaries, who attended the prayers and ser- 
mon.” And he goes on, after citing the Rubric, to ask—“ What 
reasonable cause have they, who can administer that Holy Sa- 
crament, if there be in their opinion a sufficient number willing 
to communicate, but who cannot, if there be not that sufficient 
number? Is the order of the Chapter to supersede the expli- 
cit directions of the Church, laid down in her Rubrics? One 
would think that the Dean and Canons of St. Paul’s would not 
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require to be obliged to avail themselves of the greatest privi- 
lege which, as Christians, they can enjoy on earth—the par- 

ing of the blessed we | of Christ, which the Church 
contemplates being celebrated, at least in her cathedrals, every 
Lord’s day. Surely to have the altar each successive Sunday 
decked out, and then for the Priests and Deacons to refuse, 
through the vergers, to administer that Holy Sacrament, unless 
there be what they choose to call a sufficient number willing to 
communicate, seems, in my opinion, however much the autho- 
rities may be desirous of exculpating themselves, little better 
than a solemn mockery, and a disgrace to the Church of 
England.” 

Now, we have here before us the statement of two anonymous 
Clergymen, together with that of the Dean and the officers of 
the cathedral, respecting the general practice of St. Paul’s; and 
if we must decide where the truth lies amid such conflicting 
testimonies, we are bound to say that the testimony of “ Pres- 
byter,” respecting a matter of fact which took place in his 
absence, is not worthy of the least attention,—nay, we are 
inclined to believe that it contains some gross inaccuracy, 
otherwise it could scarcely have received so positive a contra- 
diction ; nor is it at all probable, we think, that any of the vergers 
could be so silly as not only to suggest “ that he should retire,” 
but to assign as a reason for it, that some Clergymen would be 
under the necessity of returning. It is not usual for underlings 
to speak in such disrespectful terms of their superiors. e 
also know that it is against the rule of the cathedral for any of 
the Clergy to return in order to administer the Sacrament to 
but one communicant. What the verger most probably said, if 
he said anything, was, that if the individual in question was 
desirous to communicate, and that a sufficient number remained 
with him to form a congregation, some of the Clergy were in 
readiness to return and finish the service. The reluctance 
imputed to the Clergy was therefore, in all probability, nothing 
more than an inference drawn from the fact (if “ Presbyter’s ” 
statement be correct) of the Clergy’s retiring from the church at 
this portion of the service, and thus apparently declining to avail 
themselves of the privilege of participating in the Holy Com- 
munion.* As for “ Presbyter Anglicanus,” who so positively 
asserts that he was present with his family, we confess we are 
strongly inclined to consider his whole statement a fiction; and 
we are surprised that none of the authorities of the church has 
thought it worth while to notice it. His own letter, however, 





* We think it right to state here, that we do not believe that any reluctance exists 
on the part of the Clergy to perform their duties; and we know that the Dean has 
been in the habit of remaining himself with the Minor Canon to finish the service, 
when only two communicants presented themselves. 
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contains, in our estimation, internal evidence against the truth 
of part of it. If we are to believe him, we must suppose that 
the Communion Table was prepared for the Communion; that 
siz Clergymen were present at the Communion Service and the 
sermon; that the Clergy after this returned to the altar, and 
without stopping to ascertain whether there were communicants 
or not, proceeded to read the Prayer for the Church Militant, 
and to pronounce the Blessing; that after the final blessing 
was pronounced, and the Clergy had retired, “ Presbyter” pre- 
sented himself, and made personal application to some, who, 
like himself, “ were reluctantly retiring ;” and that they thus 
formed the requisite number. Two of the Canons returned 
from the vestry, and went over the whole Communion Service 
again, sermon and all, for “ Presbyter” and his congregation, 
or at least they said over again the offertory sentences, (we 
pp the Prayer for the Church Militant, and the Blessing. 

e confess that this is too much for us to swallow; and we 
must no longer be surprised that such correspondents should 
excite the Dean’s indignation or contempt.* Now it must not 
be supposed, while we are thus anxious to vindicate the autho- 
rities, and to expose any who unwarrantably or ungenerously 
attack them through the medium of the press, that we approve 
of the actual practice at St. Paul’s. On the contrary, we are 
most anxious for a revival of the ancient usages of the Church, 
which had long become obsolete, not at St. Paul’s only, but in 
many other of our cathedrals; and we are particularly anxious 
for their revival at St. Paul’s, which should be the model for 
all other churches, cathedral as well as parochial. And we 
regret to be obliged to add, that, although the present Dean 
has done much to improve its discipline, and introduce regularity 
and order into its ritual, it is still, in some very important parti- 
culars, far behind some of the provincial cathedrals. What the 
i ¥—« at St. Paul’s is, may be collected from the reply of 

. Bennett, the Warden of the College of Minor Canons. It 
appears evident from his letter, that the Rubric which requires 
weekly clerical communion at St. Paul’s is not complied with ; 
that even the Clergy who had officiated do not remain to com- 
municate; but that one Minor Canon only is required to remain 
in the choir on Sunday mornings after Divine service [he should 
have said after sermon], till it is ascertained whether a sufficient 
number of laymen remain to form a congregation. Indeed, 





* Another reason for our doubting the correctness of the statement of “ Presbyter 
Anglicanus,”’ is, that we believe that on such occasions as he describes, the Prayer 
for the Church Militant is never read, nor the Blessing given. The church having 
been already without a congregation, of which it was cleared after thc sermon, the 
use of these essential parts of the service became impossible. This proves, however, 
the impossibility of reconciling with the Rubric the custom of dismissing the congre- 
gation at this part of the service. 
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until we saw this letter we had been under the impression that 
the Clergy all retired from the choir to the vestry until it was 
ascertained whether a certain number of communicants remained 
in the choir.* And here we confess that we should have wished 
that Mr. Bennett had been more explicit in another part of his 
correspondence,—his reply to an anonymous correspondent of 
“The Times,” signing himself “M. A., of Oxford,” who had 
stated that the First Lesson and the Te Deum had been on 
Friday, October 14th, omitted at Morning Service, in St. Paul’s. 
Mr. Bennett’s reply was, that “the early prayers in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral are and have been regularly read in the customary 
manner.” This ambiguous reply gave rise to a second letter 
from “ M. A.,” in which he asks Mr. Bennett to say distinctly 
whether he meant that the First Lesson and the Te Deum 
were actually read on the day in question, or that it was cus- 
tomary to omit them every day. ‘To this, however, no reply 
was returned. We beg to state, that the true explanation of 
this is, that it és customary at St. Paul’s, in order to shorten 
the service, to omit those parts at the early, or eight o’clock 
Morning Service, on every day of the year. 

Our readers will, perhaps, now be prepared to understand the 
following second letter from the Dean of St. Paul’s, which 
appeared in “ The Times” of the 20th October. 


“to THE EDITOR OF ‘THE TIMES. 

“ Sir,—I have to thank you for giving insertion to the letters sent to 
your Ofiice in answer to the charge made in ‘ The Times’ of the 13th of October 
against the Clergy of St. Paul's Cathedral, signed ‘ Presbyter.’ The remarks, 
however, which you as editor have subjoined to those documents, intended 
to vindicate our accuser, and implying an intention to conceal his name, 
induce me to make one effort more to obtain justice. 

“ The question you justly say is one of fact. Your own expression is 
‘merely one of fact,’ reckoning, it should seem, as nothing the insulting 
language to myself and all the superior Clergy of the Church, the refiection 
on the Minor Canons, that they reluctantly perform their duty, and the belief, 
openly avowed, that similar scenes to that described by the writer, occur 
every Sunday. The fact alleged is destitute of truth. It is manifestly 
alleged for the purpose of conveying to the public those calumnies against 
the whole institution. We are ready to prove that the accusation is utterly 
groundless; that the alleged fact never happened—we call upon you to 
name your authority, who is, you say, a beneficed Clergyman of the diocese 
of London. I have so good an opinion of the Clergy of that diocese, that I 
confidently reckon upon their assistance in tracing this calumny to its 
source; and once more I call upon you, Sir, who first published it to the 
world, not to withhold the name of our accuser. 

“ T will not now enter upon a vindication of the practices enjoined and 
uniformly observed at St. Paul’s in the celebration of the holy communion, 
further than to say, that it is strictly in accordance with the Rubric; or, if 
there be an apparent departure, it arises from an anxiety to administer the 





* If it be a fact, that one of the Minor Canons actually does uniformly remain 
in the choir after the departure of the other Clergy, whereabouts is he concealed, 
or what has affected the visual organs of so many of the correspondents of “ The 
Times ?” 
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sacrament to the least number of communicants that is in any sense consist- 
ent with the Rubric. 

“ But these are matters more proper for discussion through another 
channel. 

“In the hope that you will insert this letter, and that you will no longer 
screen the calumniator, “ T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ E, Luanparr. 
“* Hardwick House, Chepstow, Oct. 19.” 


The following reply from “Presbyter” to the Dean’s first 
letter, appeared in “Ihe Times” of the same date with the pre- 
ceding, (October 20th.) 


“ Sir,—The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, as Dean of St. Paul’s, is desirous to 
know my name, because he is sure that, though not anonymous to you, I 
am influenced by malicious motives. That assumption induces me to with- 
hold it. I cannot now, indeed, expect his Lordship to believe that I am an 
utter stranger to, and have never, to the best of my belief, interchanged one 
word or one line with any Clergyman attached to the cathedral, and that my 
sole motive is an indignation, not I hope unholy, that practices prevail in 
the cathedral church of St.Paul at which I should blush, could they be 
proved against my parish church. The mutilation of the daily service, 
which, since your insertion of my letter, has been complained of in your 
journal by another clerical correspondent, will probably do some disservice 
to the authorities of the cathedral in their trial upon my charge; but I 
think it not unfair, where a moral rather than a legal conviction is sought, 
to strengthen the proof of one neglect by the adduction of another of 
similar character. Will his Lordship accuse this other synonymous corre- 
spondent of malignity, or will he assert that ‘under the regulations of the 
Church the thing could not possibly have occurred?’ In reply, however, 
to his Lordship’s letter, and the certificate of the Clergy and vergers, I must 
say that they are so far from being satisfactory that they admit the main 
fact asserted—viz., an occasional, and I believe not unfrequent, suspension 
of the communion. Now, I have constantly, and for many years, officiated in 
urban and village churches, and I have never once found it necessary even 
to think of dismissing a congregation from defect of communicants—nor 
should I do so, after the table was duly spread, if I could but induce ‘ two 
or three’ to remain. But, as my charge went somewhat further than this, 
and asserted a positive discouragement to attendance on the holy com- 
munion, though I never said that it was known to the Dean and Clergy, 1 
will now go a little further, and categorically make three inquiries :— 

“ 1, Is his Lordship now, really, and for the first time, made aware of the 
charges which my letter contains ?—or was any, and what, formal complaint 
ever before made about the conduct of a verger in this particular respect, 
and, if so, how did he then treat it? 

“ 2. Is his Lordship cognizant of the fact, that while one inferior Clergy- 
man indeed remains for the chance of there being a sufficient number of 
communicants, the retirement of the others is a chief cause of the frequent 
defect ?—and is there ordinarily a zealous attempt to complete the number 
by calling in four vergers, in the same way as parochial Clergymen always 
expect the clerk and sexton to communicate ? * 

“3. Will the vergers amend their somewhat vague declaration by allow- 
ing me to dictate, as the form of it, that they have never, by word or looks 
of cold surprise, or in any such way, induced intending communicants to 
withdraw, and by letting them see that but for them the labours of the 
Clergy and of themselves would be at an end? Will they add to this, that 
they have now for the first time heard of this complaint ? 





* This appears to us to be quite superfluous, if, as “‘ Presbyter” asserts, there was 
already a sufficient number of Clergy in attendance. 
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“ Tf, Sir, all these three questions be satisfactorily answered, and if no 
other person, clerical or lay, will step forward and say that they have 
witnessed similar proceedings, I will freely and openly confess that my 
charges are both disproved and unsupported, and that I have laboured 
under some most unaccountable and most extraordinary misapprehension, 
though I shall still remain at least self-satisfied with the purity of my 
motives. Ifthey are not so answered, or if only an imperfect reply be 
given, I shall yet hope that from this exposure the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul will in future present us with a more perfect pattern. its numerous 
Clergy never omitting what one unaided parochial Clergyman would not 
presume to omit, nor its vergers, directly or indirectly, acting in a manner 
which would bring suspension on my parish clerk.* 

“ T am, Sir, your most obedient servant and correspondent, 
“ PRESBYTER.” 


The affair seemed here to have dropped, but the correspon- 
dence was renewed in “ The Times” of the 6th December, by 
the following letter from the Dean. 


‘70 THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE TIMES.’ 


“ Sin,—Being now in residence at St. Paul’s, I am anxious to investigate 
thoroughly the charge made in your paper of October 13, accusing myself 
and the Clergy of the cathedral of general neglect of duty in regard to the 
administration of the holy communion. The particular fact alleged by the 
writer, who is, you say, a beneficed Clergyman of the diocese of London, is 
thus stated : 

“ «The following scene deeply shocked one who a few weeks ago attended 
on its worship, and is, it is believed, repeated almost every Sunday. He 
had been present at the prayers, and, seeing the table spread for the holy 
communion, he remained in the hope of partaking of that holiest ordinance 
of our religion. The Clergy, however, headed by the Dean, retired, and while 
he was waiting, under the impression that they would speedily return to 
commence the service, the verger came to him and civilly suggested that he 
should retire, as otherwise, he said, some Clergyman would be under the 
necessity of returning to perform the sacred office. Not indeed, that the 
Bishop, or any of the superior Clergy, would have troubled themselves in 
the matter; but some ill-paid and hard-working Minor Canon must have 
reluctantly remained. Under these circumstances our Clergyman went 
sorrowing away.’ 

«In a note it is added that you had sufficient authority for this statement. 

‘“‘ The instant I read it, being then ata distance from London, andengaged 
in important duties, I wrote to you a positive contradiction, as far as a 





* We wish that “ Presbytcr” had been less vague in his assertion, and had a 
greater respect for the value of days and dates, as it is impossible to meet general 
charges. It is no answer, when a special charge is denied, to say that the same 
takes place every Sunday. As to Presbyter’s insinuation respecting the answer of 
the Dean to a former similar complaint, we can only say that we are convinced that 
justice would be done to any complainant, who could prove an act of impropriety 
against any of the vergers while engaged in executing the chapter regulations. If, 
however, the complaint involve the question of the legality of these regulations, we 
presume that the final decision must rest with another tribunal. 

We can conceive the case of a stranger who is desired by a verger to leave a church 
at a time that he felt he had a right to remain, as, for instance, before the offertory. 
Conceiving his privileges to be invaded, he hesitates—the other urges. The stranger 
not wishing to create ascene, retires, perhaps with wounded feelings, and makes his 
complaint to the cathedral authorities, who, upon investigating the case, very natu- 
— find that the verger had only done his duty in enforcing. the cathedral regu- 
ation. 
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charge thus vaguely made without date or person could be contradicted ; 

and a similar contradiction was sent by all the parties implicated in the 

charge. You refused, however, to name the author, and yet you permitted 

him, under the same signature, ‘ Presbyter,’ to insert another insulting letter 
inst us. 

“I ask, Sir,is it decent, is it just thus to treat even the meanest individual ? 
If you persist in withholding the accuser’s name, a thing that I cannot 
reconcile with common justice, yet I trust you will not withhoid the date of 
the occurrence. He himself cannot beignorant of it. He says it wasa few 
weeks ago, he was deeply shocked, he went away sorrowing, he is a 
beneficed Clergyman, and this happened on a Sunday. Let me know the 
day, and the investigation shall proceed until the truth is clearly established. 

‘“‘T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Deanery, St. Paul’s, Dec. 5. i. Luanparr. 


The ‘ Times” having declared his ignorance of the day, and 
again declined to break confidence by giving up the author, the 
Dean wrote again as follows :— 

“sT, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF, AND ‘THE TIMES.’ 
“ To the Editor of ‘ The Times’ 

“ Sir,—I make one attempt more to obtain justice at your hands. You 
say you do not know the day on which the alleged fact happened, and 
therefore you can give me no assistance in making the inquiry into its truth. 
I did not suppose you did know the day. But you know the man. And he 
must know the day, if the thing ever happened. If you would tell me who 
this man is, I would not trouble you to ask him. But you, who publish the 
accusation, conceal his name, and will not even procure from him the day, 
which is the only possible means of refuting a charge injurious to my 
reputation, and to that of the whole institution over which I preside. 

“ This, you say, is no violation of decency or justice. Have these words 
lost their meaning? I claim it as a matter of right that you name the day. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Deanery, St. Paul’s, Dec. 6. E, Luanparr.” 


This produced an intimation from the Times to Presbyter, 
pointing out to him the propriety of his stating the day on 
which the circumstance occurred. Presbyter replied as follows:— 


“TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 

“ Sir,—The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, as Dean of'St. Paul’s, calls upon you 
to give up my name, and on me to specify the day on which the omission 
of the Communion occurred in that Cathedral. 

“TI would request you, in the first place, to correct a misapprehension into 
which his Lawl as fallen in supposing that I asserted myself to have 
witnessed the circumstance which I adduce. Not only is this not stated 
in the two letters which you have published, but also I find the following 
copy of the private letter which I sent you on your desire that I would 
authenticate my statement :*— 

“PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 
2 Ocelober 11, 1842. 

“ Sir,—I beg to communicate to you my name, and would add more, 
were I not unwilling to introduce the names of two highly respectable clergy- 





* The “ Britannia,” one of those journals which has defended the practice of the 
Cathedral authorities of St. Paul’s, on the principle that to administer or receive the 
holy sacrament every Sunday is (bless the mark!) rank ‘* Puseyism,” has, in quoting 
Presbyter’s words, (in order to bring a charge of falsehood against him) altered the 
phrase of his first letter, “our Clergyman went sorrowing away,” into ‘‘ J went sorrow- 
ing away!” Save me from my friends ! 


NO. XXVI.——N. S. MM 
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men, who, both on their own personal experience, gave me a precisely 
similar account of what occurred in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in strict conformity 
with the letter, which, as ‘ Presbyter,’ I have addressed to. you. I am as 
convinced of the truth of that statement as I can be of anything which I did 
not see with my own eyes.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, CQ BR (Se 

“* To the Editor of the Times. 

“ For the reason alluded to in the above letter, I must decline to make 
any statement which would compromise my informants ; but that is not 
very important, when the allegation is, that the practice was frequent. 
I refer his Lordship, however, to my letter inserted in your journal of 
October 21, wherein I ask— 

“1. Whether any formal complaint had been made on the same point, and 
how his Lordship had answered it? 

“2. Whether it was not usual for a large proportion of the Clergy to 
retire? and whether any attempt was made to complete the proper number 
of communicants by calling in the four vergers ? 

“3. Whether the vergers would amend their vague declaration, by 
certifying that they had never, by word, or by looks of cold surprise, 
induced intending communicants to withdraw, letting them see that but for 
them the labours of the Clergy would be at an end? and adding that they 
have now for the first time heard of that complaint ? 

“T then said, that if these three questions were satisfactorily answered, and 
no other person, clerical or lay, would step forward and say that he had 
witnessed similar proceedings, I would freely confess that my charges were 
disproved, and that I had laboured under some strange misapprehension. 

“ Of this his Lordship took no notice whatever. In a subsequent number 
of your journal, I see that ‘Presbyter Anglicanus’ tells you that he witnessed 
a circumstance very similar in its essential points; and there are also 
other testimonies to other omissions which occurred in the Cathedral. 
I disclaim the ‘ insulting sneers,’ and the ‘ malignity ’ with which he charges 
me; nor, indeed, does his Lordship himself now seem to think that they 
are so apparent as to defeat their own purpose. 

‘“ IT am, your most obedient servant, 

‘“ PRESBYTER.” 


The following comment on the circumstance appeared from 
another correspondent in the Times of the 9th December, and 
subsequently the letter, signed “ Another Presbyter,” which 
we have given in the note in p. 238, where the affair seems to 
have, for the present, terminated. 


“70 THE EDITOR OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 

“Sir,—The two letters of the Bishop of Llandaff in your journal of 
yesterday and the day before, have not a little astonished me. Six weeks 
ago statements appeared in Zhe Times, made on authority which you very 
properly decline to disclose, impeaching the conduct of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, in the matter of the administration of the Holy 
Communion. The substantial points in the charge, as every one perceived 
at the time, were the following :— : 

“1, That the Dean and Chapter had established a rule, or practice, of not 
administering the Holy Communion every Sunday, as a matter of course, 
according to the Rubric; but of retiring from the body of the church, and 
not returning to administer, unless there were ascertained to be three inde- 
pendent communicants waiting for them. 

“2. That individuals wishing to communicate in the Cathedral church had, 
under these regulations, found the onus of ‘making a congregation’ thrown 
upon them, contrary to the Rubric, and had been told by vergers that they 
could not communicate unless they did so. 
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“ That on one occasion, when the Communion was actually adminis‘ered, 
only two of the clergy returned to administer and partake of it, though the 
Dean and five Clergy had been present during the previous celebration of the 
Liturgy and delivery of the sermon. 

“, like many others, watched the replies of the Bishop of Llandaff, his 
Clergy, and Vergers, to these charges; and though I perceived that much 
indignation was expressed, and that a very strong and peremptory denial’ 
was given to some of the circumstantial parts of the statement which you 
published (especially those within the knowledge of the Vergers only), I did 
not perceive the least attempt at a contradiction upon any one of these three 
material points On the contrary, the Bishop, the Clergy, and the Vergers 
appeared to me and to others most evidently to admit that all those three 
charges were substantially rrue. Will the Bishop now deny that such a 
rule and practice as that stated in charge 1 did actually prevail in the Cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul’s? Will he deny that it has been the frequent prac- 
tice of himself and others of the Clergy attending Divine service at St. 
Paul’s to retire from the church, contrary to the Rubric, without receiving 
theCommunion? If he cannot deny these charges, it seems a pity that he 
should have spoken so indignantly upon the subject. 

“T must add, that the sudden revival of his Lordship’s zeal and dis- 
pleasure in this matter, after suffering it to go to sleep for six weeks, is not 
a little remarkable. What has happened in the meantime? Is it possible 
that his Lordship may have been delivering a charge to his Clergy, which 
has caused certain parties to discover in him a greater theological authority 
than people in general imagined, which authority now needs to be supported ? 
Or is it possible that the Bishop of Llandaff, when correcting irregularities 
in his diocese, may have been met with disagreeable whispers about the 
reputed practices.of the Dean of St. Paul’s? 

“ You know, Sir, that I have never before troubled you with a communi- 
cation upon this subject, and that I am, what I sign myself, 

“ No CLexGyman.” 


Now independently of the matter of fact, as to what actually 
took place upon any occasion at St. Paul’s, between Presbyter’s 
informant and a verger, (and here we conceive that “ Presbyfer,” 
in making a statement to the prejudice of the officers of the 
Cathedral which he was not prepared to substantiate, has given 
the Dean a strong ground of complaint) an essential question, 
and one which appears to us to be the mainspring of many of 
these complaints, still remains, viz. whether the rubric is actually 
violated or not by the practice at St. Paul’s, or in those other 
cathedrals, if there be any, where the same rule is followed. 
There can be no question that the Dean has gone beyond 
many other cathedrals in allowing the practice of lay com- 
munion every Sunday, and we entertain no doubt that the aim 
of the authorities at St. Paul’s is to afford every facility, con- 
sistent with their rules, to such of the congregation as desire to 
communicate. We have even heard it stated, on very high 
authority, that other cathedral bodies had been dissatisfied with 
the regulation at St. Paul’s, and had solicited the Dean to alter 
the rule, in conformity with their practice, by which the Com- 
munion is administered only once in the month, but that the 
Dean had positively declined to deprive the laity of such a privi- 
lege. This he deserves every credit for; but we cannot, at the 
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same time, conceal the fact, that so long as the rubrics of the 
church are really, or even apparently, violated, it will be im- 
possible to avoid, in the present state of religious feeling, the 
recurrence in our cathedral churches of such scenes as those 
which are stated to have taken place at St. Paul’s. It would 
appear to be the Dean’s opinion that there is no actual violation of 
the rubric, so long as the laity have an opportunity of communi- 
cating. But while we cannot be persuaded of this,* we know 
from the experience of others that the practice at St. Paul’s has 
frequently given offence to individuals who were not acquainted 
with the cathedral regulations, and who have been therefore 
astonished at seeing the body of the clergy retiring from the church 
during theadministration of the holy Communion, and leaving it to 
be administered by one or two of their body. Even the celebrant 
himself, and the preacher, with the other officiating ministers, are 
said to be in the habit of retiring before the offertory, and not 
returning. The people present, not knowing the cause of their 
thus absenting themselves at the most important part of the 
service, are apt to put constructions on their retirement which 
we believe are not warranted. The chance of such construc- 
tions, however, we should like to see prevented by a return to 
the ritual of the Took of Common Prayer, if this be prac- 
ticable. The present practice is offensive in other ways. 
The rule we believe is, that immediately after the sermon the 
Clergy retire to the vestry,+ when the congregation is peremp- 
torily required by the vergers to leave the church. If two 


persons signify their intention to remain, this constitutes, 
according to the regulations, a congregation, and they are 
requested to take their seats in one of the stalls. 

Now, the peremptory order to leave the church is unusual, and, 
in the opinion of some, unlawful. Some may have hesitated to 
obey it, which might induce the officers of the cathedral to con- 





* In support of our own views on this subject, we have the authority of the most 
eminent ritualists. Bishop S; arrow, referring to the obligation to communicate three 
times in the year, observes, in his Rationale :-—‘ These canons were made for the 
laity, but for those of the Clergy that lived in cathedral or collegiate churches (which 
were enough of themselves to make up a sufficient company to receive the sacra- 
ment) they were bound to receive much oftener, every day, every Sunday at the 
least,” (Rubrie 4 after the Communion): and L’Estrange nearly to the same effect ; 
“ First, it understandeth the laity, and therefore this Rubric is no dispensation to 
the Clergy belonging to cathedrals, who are still obliged to receive every Sunday, 
unless they show cause to the contrary.” The cause is of course the exception, not 
the rule. The only cause allowed, according to Walafrid Strabo, consists in “ mentis 
vel corporis graviores macule.”” 

¢ By the Clergy thus retiring, the example is lost which would be gained by their 
remaining at the altar to continue the service, as well as by their testimony thus 
given against those who withdraw from the holy Communion; and this testimony, 
we humbly conceive, is much more likely to operate on their consciences, than the 
system, however well intended, of driving them out of church at the very moment 
that they ought rather to be encouraged to remain. The great difficulty would be 
to prevail on them to do so. 
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sider them as refractory, and to treat them accordingly, whereas 
they might have been merely seeking the privileges secured to 
them by the rubrics, and the act of uniformity. In most other 
churches, the Holy Communion is administered without these 
incongruities. Non-communicants, in general, require no order 
to leave a church. Even, when no form of dismissal is used, 
the very spp. of the offertory has been found sufficient for 
this purpose. In most of our churches, the practice is to retire 
after the sermon, in others after the prayer for the Church 
Militant, which is, according to Bishop Mant, the only time 
allowed by the rubric.* Some inquiring persons desire to 
remain and see the Communion administered, and they seldom find 
an objection made in any church, except St. Paul’s. Nor is it 
uncommon for such to remain and join in the reception of the 
sacrament, for which they at first conceived that their minds 
were not sufficiently prepared. We heard lately of a foreign 
ecclesiastic of some distinction, who was prevented by the verger 
from remaining in church, unless he would pledge himself to - 
receive the Communion. This he could not conscientiously do, 
and he was obliged to withdraw. He could find no rubrical 
direction to this effect ; upon which he attended another church, 
and returned to his own country much gratified at what he there 
witnessed. We know a case in point of a Roman Catholic 
lady, who was deeply impressed in favour of our Church, 
by seeing the Holy Communion administered by the late 
Bishop of Limerick. She had previously asked if there was 
any objection, to which he replied that certainly there was 
none, but the reverse. Had the practice of St. Paul’s prevailed 
in the parochial church of Abingdon, we should have been 
deprived of the value of the following beautiful testimony 
which this circumstance gave rise to: “ And I shall never 
forget the testimony of a Roman Catholic foreigner, long 
habituated to the splendid ritual of her own communion, ‘as 
exhibited on the continent, that the most awful and impressive 
ceremony she had ever witnessed, was the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper to about twelve communicants, by a single 
minister, in a plain, retired, Irish country church.* 

We can easily conceive the case of a Clergyman, who had gone 
to a cathedral, where the rule of St. Paul’s prevailed, in the 
hopes of joining in communion with his brethren, and who 
would feel himself much disappointed at their retirement; and, 





* According to this Prelate’s judgment, above cited, not only is the close of the 
sermon not the fittest éime when those “ who do not purpose to communicate, may 
most conveniently depart;” but so far from there being any right to require any of 
the congregation to retire, his Lordship is of opinion that the Church ‘ in her order 
for the Communion gives no license, and does not recognise the departure of any of 
the congregation before the ministration ”’ 

t Charge of the Bishop of Limerick, 1823. Republished in Jebb’s Practical 
Theology, vol. i. p. 376. 
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to a visitor (who had nothing but his Prayer-book for his guide, 
and conceived that it was equally the rule of the cathedral) to 
see the celebrant, epistler, and gospeller, with the whole body of 
the Clergy, leaving the church at the most solemn portion of the 
eucharistic office, to which the former was but a preface and 
preparation, and not again returning, or only leaving one of 
their body to conclude the sublimest part of the liturgy, may, 
we can readily conceive, have a startling appearance, and lead to 
his forming erroneous conceptions of the cathedral authorities, 
who had been merely following a rule of long standing. Such 
are among the evils, real or imaginary, which will sometimes 
result from the present practice. Indeed, we believe that the 
case is not unfrequent, of a person going to St. Paul’s, in the 
supposition that all the Clergy received the communion, and 
of finding himself disappointed in his hope of receiving it, 
from the circumstance of there not having been a sufficient 
number of communicants, exclusive of the Canon in waiting, 
to form acongregation. These evils would all be avoided, if the 
rubric were carried into effect; which, in itself, would put an 
end to the necessity for any communications between the 
vergers and the congregation, and obviate the risk of all un- 
pleasant altercations. Perhaps when the Dean said that the 
rubric was not violated at St. Paul’s, he meant the third rubric, 
or that for parish Churches; but we need scarcely say that we 
here refer to the fourth or that for Cathedrals, which requires all 
the Clergy to communicate, unless they have a reasonable cause 
to the contrary. We presume that this reasonable cause can 
scarcely exist in the case of those Clergy who are present or 
officiating. It must be a very grave cause which could justify 
any Clergyman’s retiring before the conclusion of the service ; 
and his retirement is the more remarkable if he had been 
actually engaged in performing it. These are questions which 
we doubt not will be seriously considered by the ordinaries, 
the visitors, and other authorities of our Cathedrals. 

And here we must enter our solemn protest against the 
novel doctrine maintained by Mr. Yorke, and others, that 
custom, or the connivance of their superiors, can release the 
Clergy from their obedience to the rules of the Church, or be 
any warrant for the practice of mental reservation when giving 
their “ unfeigned assent and consent to all and every thing con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer.” In our views on this 
subject, we have been anticipated by a learned ritualist. “No 
custom, however confirmed,” says Archdeacon Sharpe, “can 
take place against positive and express rubrics, so that we cannot 
transfer our breaches of them into the list of approved practices, 
nor justify our neglect of them by pleading the connivance, or, 
if you will, the approbation of our superiors In vain 
shall we look for a salvo or any relief from their authority. . ... 
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It is true, the ordinary may forbear to blame, or he may neglect 
to reform any customary deviations from, or any open defiance 
of, express and positive rubrics. But as he hath no power to 
alter them, or to dispense with alterations made in them, so he 
cannot excuse or discharge us from our obligations to conform 
ourselves to. them. It is never to be presumed that our non- 
compliance with plain and positive rules, however supported by 
example and custom, can receive any warrant from his permission 
and approbation; for we are antecedently bound to observe 
them by our own solemn declarations and subscriptions of con- 
formity, which, if they will not bind to those things which are 
sufficiently clear, obvious, and practicable, I know not what use 
they are of, or with what intention we made them.”* 


We have a few words to add on the musical portion of our 
Cathedral services. Allusion has already been made to the 
absence of the choir during the saying of the Gloria in Excelsis, 
‘ inthe Temple Church. We grieve to add that this Church is 
far from being singular in this neglect. Nay, we fear that 
most of the authorities of our Cathedral and Collegiate 
_ Churches have too long connived at a similar breach of duty, 

on the part of the singing men and choristers. Indeed, so far as 
we know, there are at present only three Cathedrals in England, 
Worcester, Exeter, and Durham, in which this sacred duty is 
attended to. We regret, however, to find that so inauspicious a 





* The Rev. E. Bickersteth has lately imported from Geneva a new argument in 
favour of the justifiableness of evading what he terms the “ promised obedience” to 
the “intolerable yoke of bondage which some would bind on our neck in the use of 
forms.”” We give it in his own words. ‘The Prayer-book itself,” for which he 
professes a profound reverence, “ explicitly states that ceremonies may, upon just 
causes, be altered and changed, and are not to be esteemed equal to God's law.” 
Very true; but if Mr. Bickersteth had read a little further, he would perceive that 
the Prayer-book assigns this, not as a license to individuals to violate their “ pro- 
mised obedience,” but as a reason why the Church, and the Church alone, may make 
any necessary alterations. ‘ Although the keeping or omitting of aceremony, in itself 
considered, is but a small thing, yet the wilful and contemptuous transgression and 
breaking of a common order and discipline is no small offence befure God. ‘ Let 
all things be done among you,’ saith St. Paul, ‘in a seemly and due order;’ the 
appointment to which order pertaineth not to private men; therefore no man ought 
to take in hand, nor presume to appoint or alter any public or common order in 
Christ’s Church, except he be lawfully called and authorized thereunto.” Of Cere- 
monies, why some be abolished, and some retained. 

** T cannot but wish,” says one of our Prelates, “ that this whole admirable chapter 
‘ of Ceremonies,’ still prefixed to our Book of Common Prayer, was more familiarly 
known to our Clergy, and more frequently explained to the people.” —Charge delivered 
A the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff, October, 1842. By Edward, Lord Bishop of 

andaff. 

+ “ The manner of performing the Sanctus in Durham, and prescribed in our choral 
books, confirms the remark of Mr. Palmer (Orig. Liturg. vol. ii. p. 12) as to the 
impropriety of repeating the words preceding the Sanctus (i.e. the words, ‘ There- 
fore with angels,’ &c.) as if these formed part of the hymn, and not, as they certainly 
do, of the preface. The people should not begin till the words, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.’ 
The rubrical direction is not clear: the ancient custom of the Church of England, 
which accords ‘with that of the Church universal, is.’’"—Jebb’s Lectures. 
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commencement should have been made in the Temple Church, 
knowing how much easier it is to set out right than to correct 
an error, which, if persevered in for any time, may become in- 
veterate. Surely if any part of divine worship deserves to be 
performed with special solemnity, it is the Eucharistic office, 
“by which,” to use the language of Mr. Jebb, in his valu- 
able and interesting Lectures, “we are to understand not that 
part merely which precedes the sermon, but the entire office.” 

“To enter upon such holy ground in a lecture of this kind might be con- 
sidered irreverent, were it not my avowed object, and I trust your desire, 
to contribute towards the edifying of the Church, and God’s glory, from 
which this is inseparable. But regarding this service in this spirit, it is most 
consonant to propriety, to primitive usage, and to the practice of the 
Church of England, that her highest and most solemn office should be 
accompanied by the fullest music, by the most frequent ministration of all 
concerned in her ritual. The members of choirs, I repeat, and I cannot 
urge it too earnestly, are ministers of religion, and ought to be (it is a 
shame and a disgrace that they are not always so) sound churchmen, devout 
communicants, and examples to the rest of Christ’s flock. Many are such, 
and it is to be hoped that their number is increasing.”—Jebb’s Lectures, p. 28. 

And again— 

“In all the standard choral books, the Communion forms an integral 
part of the choral service. And if any part of the service is to be omitted 
(a thing in itself unjustifiable) it would be much more consonant to pro- 
priety and primitive usage to leave the morning service unsung than the 
Communion.” 

While upon this subject, it gives us much pleasure to find 
that Mr. Dyce’s edition of Marbeck’s Book of Common Prayer, 
with the musical notation, first published in the year 1550, has at 
length appeared. In this edition, the music of which is adapted 
to our present Liturgy, the whole Communion Office is noted 
as intended to be sung in the Church of England, comprising 
the Prayers, Commandments, Creed, Contestations, Offertory, 
Comfortable Words, and the Gloria in Excelsis. This is not 
the place to dilate on the beautiful execution, and superb typo- 
graphy of this unique volume, which recalls to our mind the 
rich manuscripts of the fourteenth century, being satisfied that, 
independently of its value to the antiquarian, it will be highly 
prized by every sound churchman as a most valuable accession 
to the chaste and sublime devotions of the Anglican Church. 
It is almost needless to remind our readers that the Eucharistic 
office is commanded in the rubrics to be sung or said; that 
is, of course, that where the means of singing it exists, it 
be sung. And yet how seldom do we hear this office chanted, 
even when the matins and the litany are sung. Even those 
parts, which, like the responses, it is the peculiar office of the 
clerks to sing, such as the Creed, Sursum Corda, the Sanctus, 
and the Gloria in Excelsis, are altogether neglected.* 





* In our number for October, 1841 the reader will find a reference to the subject of 
the neglect of this portion of the service in our Cathedrals, which concludes thus:—‘‘we 
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We believe there is only one church in London in which the 
Gloria in Excelsis* is now sung. So much is the absence of a 
hymnafter Communion felt, that it is not unusual insome churches 
to substitute for it (and this without any rubrical authority) a 
metrical psalm. We regret to be obliged to add, that at the 
last coronation of our Sovereign, the Seraphic Hymn was, 
without any reason that we can possibly conjecture, forbidden 
to be sung. Surely if any portion of the Eucharistic office is 
to be singled out and clothed with majestic harmony, what so 
appropriate as that which is the very climax of Christian 
adoration ? 





1. The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, for December, 1842, and 
January, 1843. London: Mason. 
2. Wesleyan Tracts for the Times. Nos. 1—VIII. London: 


Mason. 1842. 
3. The Eclectic Review, for January, 1843. London: Ward. 


WE feel it right once more and finally to call attention to the 
present state of Wesleyan Methodism; and first, we must say 
something by way of apology for the space which this subject 
has already occupied in our pages. A mere controversy between 
ourselves and the Methodist Magazine would be as derogatory 
to us as tedious to our readers. To say the truth, Methodism 
as such—Methodism as it is, we mean—is not worthit. But 
we may profitably employ passing events as a warning to our- 
selves in this way. John Wesley was a good man; it were sin 
to deny it; but he was a weak man, in more ways than one; 
and, truth must be told, his temper was not subdued to habitual 
obedience. Whether he was rightly or fairly, or still less, 


are delighted to be able to mention one honourable exception, and that notin a Cathe- 
dral but in a parish Church, viz. Leeds. There the choir remain during the whole 
service ; the adult members partaking of the Holy Communion, as well as fulfilling 
their office in singing the Sanctus, Gloria in Excelsis, &c. Let the dean of every cathe- 
dral do as Dr. Hook has done.” It might have been added that the Nicene Creed is also 
sung. We believe that it is only said at St. Paul’s. We have, however, heard it 
sung at Westminster Abbey. 

* “The two hymns which accompany the most holy parts of the Liturgy, the 
Sanctus, namely, with its preceding versicles (viz. the Sursum Corda, or shorter 
Preface, called also the Contestations) and the Gloria in Excelsis, are obviously so 
fitted for music, that to assert the propriety of their use would be superfluous. But 
since they are the more immediate accompaniment of the great act of praise and 
thanksgiving, they require the fullest choral performance. Unhappily, however, 
from whatever cause, which it would be painful and improper to investigate, there is 
no part of the Cathedral service so generally disused: though no possible reason (no 
reason which it would not be disgraceful to plead) exists for their omission. In 
Marbeck and Tallis, the Jatter as well as the former part of the Communion Service 
is noted: and the rubrics of the Prayer- Book point out the intention of our Reformers, 
which it should be the study of all governors of choirs to carry out diligently. The 
neglect of later times, however, is too plainly shown in the paucity of services to which 
these hymns are set.”’—Jebb’s Lectures, p. 29. 
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whether he was judiciously treated by the Church, we are con- 
tent to pass over; nay, we may admit, that there is much to 
be deplored in the way in which his revival was met: but 
we add that in an evil hour, this good man, contrary to the 
avowed and repeated declarations of his whole life, however 
reluctantly and hesitatingly, and with how much soever weak 
compliance with others, not only countenanced, but headed a 
schism; and he had all along taught that doctrine of justifica- 
tion which is in essence unchristian. Direct schism and heresy 
may long be held in suspense, not only in individuals, but in 
bodies. The grace of the Sacraments of the Church, in which 
the founders of most divisions have partaken, keeps them, it may 
be, from utter corruption ; there is, haply, some salt in them, 
even to the very last. And this influence may be transmitted 
even to their successors, though every year makes it less ener- 
getic; but, as good becomes fainter, the original evil becomes 
more fully developed; and there is no form of error too mon- 
strous not to be expected to occur in a schismatical body, if it 
has only time and opportunities to develop all its latent ten- 
dencies. Now, Wesleyan Methodism at the present day, we 
hold to be a very awful thing. God is personally dealing with 
this body; He is sifting them; the good among them He is, 
we trust, gathering into His Church; the self-willed He is, it 
may be, giving up to their own lusts; the very present success 
which they boast, though even this seems to be melting away— 
witness their diminished numbers—may be their most fearful 
judgment; “ He gives them their desire, and sends leanness 
withal into their souls:” and the lesson which we have to draw 
from all this is, that we are struck with death the very instant 
that we unlawfully set up new views of the faith; it may be 
now, as ever, that for some more special personal worthiness 
and grace inscrutable in the first, and as we might suppose, 
most guilty sinner, God does “ not bring the evil in his days, 
but in his son’s days does He bring the evil upon his house ;”— 
the elements of complete and irretrievable corruption and utter 
death, are inborn in schism; as soon as it lives it begins to 
die; no personal holiness, no zeal, no piety, no good intentions 
in the first setter-up of the calves can arrest the awful judg- 
ment; as the path of the just grows brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect day, so the course of a schism grows blacker and 
blacker, until it becomes the darkness of the accursed land, “a 
darkness which may be felt.” All these clouds are now gather- 
ing and spreading around and over the Wesleyans, and we call 
attention to it, first to arouse them to self-knowledge, and next 
as a warning to ourselves. ; 
For, look at Wesleyanism in the days of its founder, and in 
the year 1843. Just before his death John Wesley exclaimed, 
“T will not leave the Church of England, as by law established, 
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while the breath of God is in my nostrils ;” and his very last 
prayer in articulo mortis, was “for the Church and king.” This 
was Wesleyanism in 1791.* What is Wesleyanism in 1843? 
The very first work reviewed in the Wesleyan Magazine for 
January in the present year, (see p. 51,) is a pamphlet entitled, 
“ Methodists cannot become Churchmen; and why ? By a Lay- 
man. Mason.” Compare the orderly celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist—we say nothing now of the canonical irregularity — 
by John Wesley, himself an ordained Presbyter, at the different 
* preaching-houses ” of the first Methodists, as he himself calls 
them; and also at the City Road “Cathedral,” by Wesley’s 
immediate successors, two ordained Presbyters, and all this till 
a comparatively recent period ; or, failing this orderly provision, 
compare the old members of the Wesleyan societies, regularly 
attending the parish church to receive the Lord’s body and 
blood, with the present race of Wesleyan “ ministers,” ordaining 
each other, declaring that “on the principle of succession, the 
Church of England has no ministry at all;” (Wesleyan Maga- 
zine for January, p.40;) and in one line of the same organ, 
claiming to “have a ministerial succession, though not a Dio- 
cesan-Episcopal succession,” and in the next resting upon 
“their ministers having a regular recognition of a previously 
existing divine call by the ministers who examined its evi- 
dences,” (ibid. p. 41.) (We do not attempt to translate this 
last sentence into English). Compare the first Wesleyan 
preachers with the modern Methodist priests—discharging every 
function of the ministry ; baptizing; administering the ‘Eucha- 
rist; ordaining; consecrating; marrying, and burying. Com- 
pare John Wesley, with dying breath blessing the Church of 
England, and the present methodist writers, warning their 
deluded victims against that Church; boldly proclaiming that 
they are not Churchmen, and showing why they never can 
become Churchmen! Such is the fatal but certain course of 
error; however trifling the angle of declination at first, it 
widens at every step, till the Church Catholic and the Wesleyan 
schism stand towards each other in their present awful relations. 

Ably, indeed, as this argument has been pressed upon the 
yen race of Wesleyans, especially in the tracts, “ Modern 
{ethodism,” &c., and in those of Mr. Eden, of Leigh, to which 
we have already alluded, we desire to add to this cumulative 
mere of the entire forfeiture and abandonment, by the present 
esleyans, of the principles of their founder; and we the 
rather insert some of our illustrations in this place, because the 
Wesleyans are very fond of quoting the hymnology of “ their 
body,” as a fair statement of their doctrinal views. 
We extract from a volume,—“ London, printed and sold at 





* See “ Modern Methodism ” p. 53. 
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the Foundry,* 1757—1761,” of which the contents are, “A 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns;” “ A Companion to the 
Altar, extracted from Thomas 4 Kempis;” “ Hymns on the 
Lord’s Supper; by John and Charles Wesley, Presbyters of the 
Church of England, with a Preface concerning the Christian 
Sacrament and Sacrifice, extracted from Dr. Brevint;” and 
“ Gloria Patri, &c., or Hymns to the Trinity,”— the following 
passages of which we ask whether a single Methodist teacher 
would dare to say, write, or sing, one single word at the present 
day, and yet which John Wesley himself enjoined for the use of 
his societies ? Indeed, the fact that all that we are about to 
quote is now suppressed, is decisive as to the change in doctrine 
which we allege. 
1, The Church :— 
Psalm 137. 


4. 5. 
“ Jerusalem, dear hallow’d name, “0 England's desolate Church, if thee 

Thee if I ever less desire, Though desolate I remember not, 

If less distrest for thee I am, Let me, so lost to piety, 

Let my right-hand forget its lyre ; Be lost myself, and clean forgot ; 
All its harmonious strains forego, Cleave to the roof my speechless 
When heedless of a mother’s woe. tongue, 

When Sion is not all my song. 
7. 
“ O for the weeping prophet’s strains, 
The depth of sympathetic woe! 
I live to gather thy remains, 
For Thee my tears and blood shall flow. 
My heart amidst thy ruins lies 
And only in Thy rise I rise.” —P. 26. 


Psalm 122. 
; 4. 

“ Come, my cheerful brethren said, “There are Aaron’s mitred sons, 
Let us go with holy speed; There the apostolic thrones ; 
Let us haste with one accord Moses’ legislative chair, 

To the temple of the Lord. God’s great hierarchy is there. 


: 6. 

“ Love the channels of his grace, “ For my friends’ and brethren’s sake, 
Reverence the hallowed place Thee my dearest charge I make, 
Where our Lord records his name; England's desolate Church be mine, 
Stay we in Jerusalem. Sion! all my soul be thine. 


“ Assist, Almighty God, with thy grace, that they who have undertaken 
the office of Priesthood, may serve thee worthily, &c.”— Thomas a Kempis, p. 18. 


2. The Eucharistic Sacrifice :— 


“There never was on earth a true religion without some kind of sacri- 
fices.—This sacrament, by our Remembrancer, becomes a kind of sacrifice, 
whereby we present before God the Father that precious oblation of His Son 
once offered. There is no ordinance or mys that is so blessed an 
mstrument to teach this everlasting sacrifice of the meritorious sufferings 
of our Lord, and to set it forth solemnly before the eyes of God, as the 

* The book establishment founded by John Wesley, of which a full account occurs 
in the Wesleyan Magazine for December, 1842, p. 1010. 
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Holy Communion is—which to God is an altar whereon men mystically 
present to Him, the same Sacrifice, as still bleeding and sueing for mercy.” 
—Brevint, pp. 21, 22, and passim. 


3. The Real Presence,and the Dignity of the Holy Eucharist:— 

‘“‘ Behold, Thou comest unto me—Thou wilt give me the food of Heaven, 
the bread of angels to eat, which is no other than Thyself, the living bread, that 
descended from Heaven and giveth life unto the world.” —Thomas & Kempis, p.8. 

“ How sweet and pleasant the banquet when Thou givest Thyself to be 
our food.” 

“O, my soul, as often as thou celebratest this mystery, and receivest the 
Body of Christ, so often art thou made partaker of all the merits of Christ.” 
—Ibid. 

“ I desire to receive Thee now with devotion. I long to bring Thee into 
my house, that with Zaccheus, &c,—My soul thirsteth to receive Thy Body 
and Blood.” 

“ This most high and worthy Sacrament is the health of the soul and 
body, the ere of all spiritual weakness: hereby, my vices are cured, 
my passions bridled, temptations overcome, grace infused, holiness increased, 
faith confirmed, hope strengthened, and love inflamed.”—Jbid., p. 11. 

“O Lord Jesus, ow great sweetness hath a soul that feasteth with Thee 
in Thy banquet, where there is set no other food but Thyself, her only 
beloved. For I enjoy Thee in the sacrament truly present. I enjoy Him 
whom the angels adore in heaven. For the sacrament is the bread of life.” 
Ibid. pp. 16, 17. 


Hymn 71. 


2. 
“ Sure pledges of His dying love, 
Receive the sacramental meat, 
And feel the virtue from above, 
The mystic flesh of Jesus eat; 
Drink with the wine His healing blood, 
And feast on the incarnate God.” —P. 50. 

Compare, we say once more, not only Wesley’s intercessional 
hymns for “ England’s Church,” but compare this holy boldness, 
these glowing words of the saints and doctors of the Church on 
the eucharistic mystery, with Mr. Thomas Jackson’s cold, vapid 
talk, “It has been often shown that in John vi. 53, 54, our Lord 
speaks not of his holy supper, which was not instituted,” &c. or 
his sneer at the “ parties who speak of the Lord’s supper as a 
‘sacrifice ;? of the administrator as a sacrificing ‘ priest;’ and 
describe iim as actually ‘ giving the body and blood of Christ 
to the communicants.’” (Letter to Dr. Pusey, p. 69.) And this 
much is at least clear, that Mr. Jackson condemns language and 
teaching which John Wesley himself deliberately sanctioned and 
recommended, for the personal devotions of his followers. 

With all this deep feeling in our mind, we made some remarks 
last September on Mr. Thomas Jackson’s Letter to Dr. Pusey, 
on the celebrated allegation of constructive heresy, brought b 
this respected divine against the Wesleyan body ; knowing fu 
well John Wesley’s personal piety, we inquired how it was that 
his own goodness so soon rotted out, and that his followers so 
rapidly sunk into their present melancholy condition of mere 
schismatics and heretics; and the root of this declension we 
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traced to the Lutheran doctrine of justification which Wesley 
taught; this we marked out as the jugulum cause, and fixed 
on it accordingly ; describing the original error as the substi- 
tution of a private emotion, and mere personal act of the will 
in the place of incorporation into the communion of saints ; and 
subsequently we contrasted the life of daily and unceasing 
obedience and repentance which the Gospel requires with that 
instantaneous conversion which is essential to the Methodist 
scheme of salvation. 

In the October number for 1842, the Wesleyan Magazine 
replied to us; charging us with theological ignorance on the 
doctrine of justification itself; (an insinuation which we are 
quite content to rest on its own merits; for, if the question 
were only to lie between our controversial skill and that of the 
Wesleyan Magazine; or between our capabilities of writing 
English, and that displayed by Methodist reviewers, the world 
is quite capable of forming its own conclusion on this head ;) 
and at the same time asserting that we had “ declared that the 
doctrine of justification by faith was an invention of Luther's.” 

This last most palpable untruth we exposed in our November 
number, (Christian Remembrancer, pp. 520—527,) and we showed 
that the question was not about “the doctrine of justification by 
faith,” but about “justification as taught by the Wesleyans,” 
“justification with them,” “ Lutheran justification,”* and “ not 
the true, catholic, scriptural doctrine,” p. 523. At the same time, 
we kept our own point steadily and clearly in view; viz. that 
the Wesleyans so taught the doctrine of justification, that its 
practical tendency was to make men believe that they were 
saved, and they were saved. And this position we proved by 
many actual instances of the working of their system; our 
informant bearing personal testimony to every fact which he 
advanced, and challenging contradiction. 

In their December number the Wesleyan Magazine authors 
(pp. 1016—1021) returned to the controversy, associating our 
contemporary, the British Critic, with ourselves. A writer in 
the latter review, going over another ground, had taken up, it 
seems, the same position which we had advanced, that the 
Lutheran doctrine was unchristian, and antinomian in its essence ; 
and that it amounted to telling a man that if he believed that 
his sins were forgiven, they were forgiven. At the same time, 
the Wesleyan Magazine reiterated its old falsehood, that “the 
Christian Remembrancer described justification by faith as an 
invention of Luther,” p. 1019. We cannot waste our time in 
choosing holiday words, so we stigmatize this assertion as a 
twice-told lie; upon which any reader of p.315 of our last 

* That is, Lutheran justification according to Wesleyan apprehensions. Luther’s 
own language on this subject is often such as we cannot think either safe, or con- 


genial to our own Church; but were it voted oracular, we suspect that the Wesleyans 
would turn out to be in a worse predicament than ourselves. 
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volume, the original cause of the dispute, can in one minute 
satisfy himself. We did not say that “ justification by faith 
was invented by Luther ;” but we did say, and we repeat it, that 
Wesleyan Justification was an invention of Luther. All our 
proofs of the practical working of Methodism, were disposed of 
in the following cool and cavalier sentence, which we transcribe 
as a curiosity :— 

“ Wherever Mr. Wesley could collect hearers he called them—not to 
believe that their sins were forgiven ; we leave such palpable contradictions 
of fact with the Christian Remembrancers. We will dispute with them 
when they argue; but we take our leave of writers whose articles rest on 
assertions of the thing that is not.”— Wesleyan Magazine, p. 1019. 

How can this miserable subterfuge avail the Methodist 
writers? We never said one word about Mr. Wesley’s teach- 
ing—though we could have done so, had we pleased; his name 
scarcely occurs in either of our articles—we were not talking 
of his teaching; we expressly put him out of court; we said 
plainly, that “it was of no use to quote Wesley’s sermons ;” our 
business was not with him, but with Methodism in action. Our 
object was to show how it worked; to demonstrate what Wes- 
leyanism, the real living active Wesleyanism of our own days 
was; and we proved its antinomian character by facts; we called 
attention to facts, and to facts only. Was one of them denied ? 
Was a single instance which we brought forward disproved ? 

Still we are content to pass even this over; and to suppose that 
in the above sweeping sentence, the Wesleyan reviewers in- 
tended to assert that every one of our facts was a falsehood, and 
a malicious invention of our own. Have they, we again ask, 
brought one particle of proof or evidence against one of them ? 
Till they do so, the world will agree, and has already pronounced, 
that our line of argument was true, and incontrovertible. 

But we have not yet done with Wesleyan Methodism: we 
have already convicted this schism of antinomianism, fully de- 
veloped, by facts. We shall now convict this body, by their 
own avowed and recognised documents ; we shall simply extract 
from their own acknowledged and accredited publications, pas- 
sages which prove the same thing; viz. that justification, as 
taught by the Wesleyans, is to be gained by a sudden and vehe- 
ment emotion—justification by feelings merely : in other words, 
we undertake to demonstrate, that the result of Methodist 
teaching, is “ Believe that you are justified, and you are justi- 
fied.” Our argument will then be complete: we shall expose 
Methodism in theory, as we have already exposed it in practice ; 
we have shown how it works, we shall now show how it is taught. 

Our readers must excuse this tedious though necessary detail ; 
but we desire to put them in possession of the case as it stands 
between ourselves and the Wesleyan Magazine. We assume, 
then, that the Wesleyan reviewers have denied all our facts, 
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though they have not met one of them; our present business 
must be, therefore, to convict them out of their own mouths. 
If the Conference does not hold itself responsible for all that the 
local preachers and class-leaders, in different parts of the country, 
say and do, its members are at least answerable for books and 
tracts which they write, publish, circulate, and make money of. 
Our charge is the same as before ; once more to repeat it, viz. that 
Wesleyan Methodism, as now administered, taught, preached, 
recommended, and described, is essentially, and in principle, anti- 
nomian, unevangelical, and unchristian ; that it disparages true 
repentance ; and that it depreciates the need of a life of daily 
holiness and obedience. 

We will first refer to that very popular book mentioned in 
our last article, the “ Life of Carvosso,” “ sixty years a class- 
leader in the Wesleyan Methodist connexion.” On page 12 of 
the preface, an account is given of his meeting with a woman 
who “did not know her sins were pardoned. He told her, 
‘You may receive this blessing now.’ He then took ower Hymn- 
Book, opened to the 36th hymn, and put her to read the 
fourth verse. When she had read, ‘Thy debt is paid,’ he put 
his thumb on the words which followed, looked her full in the 
face, and inquired, if she thought it was paid? She burst into a 
flood of tears, and was made happy from that moment.” 

A little further on, he is conversing with some friends on 
“the blessing of perfect love,” and charges them “ with the 
error of asking God for what God had already given.” “To 
illustrate and impress” this upon them, “he took up a Hymn- 
Book, and said, ‘Suppose one of you ask me for this book, 
well, there it is; I give it to you. Now,’ he observed, ‘ will 
it not be manifest folly in you to continue asking me for the 
book, when you have it already in possession?’ This simple 
method helped us to the act of faith;* we believed,—the sacred 
Jire kindled within, and presently we were all in a blaze of love, 
shouting and praising God together.” 

Carvosso relates his own conversion thus: the first night of 
his attendance at the Methodist meeting-house— 

“ «The scales,’ he says, ‘ fell off from my eyes, and I saw and felt that I 
was in ‘the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity,’ &c. I now gave 
in my sins and all my old companions at a stroke. I was determined to 
go to heaven, cost an br it would. That night I had a hard struggle with 
Satan about praying before I went to bed. The Lord helped me against 
the temptation by applying that portion of Scripture, ‘ Let your light,’ &c. 
Satan instantly fled, and I fell on my knees. I suffered much for many 
days; but about the space of eight hours before I received the pardon of 
sin, I might say, with David, ‘The pains of hell gat hold upon me.’ In 
the midst of the conflict, I said, in answer to the powerful suggestions of 
the devil, ‘I am determined, whether I am saved or lost, that while I have 
breath, I will never cease crying for mercy.’ The very moment I formed 





* Mr. T. Jackson ridiculed this expression when used by Dr. Pusey in his note 
on Wesleyanism. 
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this resolution in my heart, Christ appeared within, and God pardoned 
all my sins, and set my soul at liberty. This was about nine o'clock at 
night, May 7th, 1771.”—Memoir, p. 35. 

And referring to this event in his subsequent diary, May 7th, 
p- 96, he says, “On this day forty-seven years ago, the Lord 
pardoned all my sins.” On the 13th March, 1772, he records 
his receiving the blessing of sanctification. 

“ At length,” he says, “ one evening, while engaged in a prayer-meeting, 
the great deliverance came, I began to exercise faith by believing ; ‘I shall 
have the blessing now.’ Just at that moment a heavenly influence filled the 
room, and no sooner had J uttered or spoken the words from my heart, 
‘T shall have the blessing now,’ than refining fire went through my heart, 
illuminated my soul, scattered its life through every part, and sanctified the 
whole. I then received the full witness of the Spirit that the blood of 
Jesus had cleansed me from all sin.’ ””—p. 40. 


In the year 1821, he records in his journal, (Nov. 21), “I 
can truly say, with one of old, ‘Giving glory to God, I feel no 
guilt; all is clear. J feel no sin; God hath destroyed it.”— 
p. 300. 

Thus much for Carvosso’s own experience—let us see his 
method of teaching others. In “the great revival” at Red- 
ruth, at which he officiated, we are told, (p. 51), that at the 
first “ prayer-meeting” “ eight persons found peace with God.” 
“ The night following, at another prayer-meeting, many more 
were powerfully seized with convictions of sin: and, after 
much wrestling and importunity in prayer, they found refuge 
in the Saviour.” “In the course of the following week, many 
hundreds were brought into deep distress about their spiritual 
interests, and multitudes of them were enabled to testify that 
they had eaperienced remission of sins.” “ At Tuckingmill, the 
meeting commenced on Sunday, and continued without inter- 
mission till the Friday morning following.” Sucha mags 8 0 
long enough to set the whole neighbourhood on fire. at 
would those persons think of it who object to the length of the 
Church Morning Service? 

At the 85th page, he states, “Several backsliders were re- 
stored, and four laid hold on the blessing of perfect love.” Of one 
person he says, “The Lord met with her, and she covenanted 
with Him to give Him her whole heart.” At page 92 we learn 
“that there was a gracious work among the children in the 
Sunday-school.” “Some of them seemed as deeply convinced of 
sin as if they had been forty years of age; and after they had 
Sound peace, could give as clear an account of the work of grace on 
their minds as if they had been in the good way seven years.” 

At one time he conversed with a woman “on righteousness, 
death, and judgment.” She said— 

“« T have been a vile sinner against God for forty years.’ Seeing that 
she was wounded by the sword of the Spirit, and now wanted the com- 
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forter, I told her, that notwithstanding all her guilt and sin, I had good 
news to tell her. ‘Jesus,’ said I, ‘is now ready—willing—wanting to save 
you—are you willing to give up all your sins, to give God your whole 
heart and to serve him all your days?’ With a full heart, she said, ‘ Yes, 
Iam.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘now is the accepted time with God. <All that Christ 
requires is, that you feel your want of Him.’ We knelt with her at the 
throne of grace, wrestled for her in mighty prayer; and the Lord heard, 
and set the captive free.” 

“« Never shall I forget.” says he, “a meeting we had one night at Mr. 
T.’s. Himself, his dear wife, and two pious young men, came together to 
talk about the deep things of God. After I had pointed out to them their 
privilege to be pure in heart, and the way to attain it, we went to prayer, 
and the Lord opened the windows of heaven, and poured out such a bless- 
ing that there was scarce room to contain it. It was some time before 
any thing could be uttered but, ‘Glory! glory! glory!’ From that period 
they all four bare witness that the blood of Jesus Christ had cleansed them from 
all sin.” —P. 114. 


Our readers must by this time have become tired of “ the 
honest Cornishman ;” but, before leaving him, we must extract 
one case which exceeds any that have yet been given. He relates 
the conversion of a man who was “ in a state of continued intozi- 
cation on the Lord’s Day.” His wife fetched him from the pot- 
house, and remonstrated with him on the “sinfulness of his 
conduct :— 


“ And,” says Carvosso, “so powerfully did the Spirit of God arrest him, 
that the fumes of the intoxicating liquor, which he had drunk so plentifully, 
left him entirely in a few minutes. He now resolved ‘to take no more 
strong liquor ;’ and returning home with his wife, ‘in an agony of mind,’ 
passed a sleepless night. On the — day Carvosso visited him, and 
advised him to enter his room and pray. After a short time he was called 
out of his room ; ‘and when I had directed him,’ says Carvosso, ‘ to look 
to that suffering Saviour who had borne his sins in his own body, &c., we 
fell on our knees; and while I was engaged in fervent and mighty prayer 
in his behalf, the Lord turned his darkness into light and his hell to heaven. 
He now stretched out his hand heavenward, and cried out, ‘ I'll praise my 
Maker while I’ve breath.’ He has since held on his way steadily and 
joyfully, and is a wonder unto many.” 


We have thus far redeemed our promise to produce a full 
view of Methodist doctrine and teaching; even this much, we 
think, clearly confirms all that Dr. Pusey stated in his note on 
the subject, and all that we said on a former occasion, but which 
Mr. Jackson and the Methodist Magazine have chosen flatly to 
deny. Before concluding our remarks, we will (even at the risk of 
wearying our readers, ) furnish two or three more examples, from 
Tracts distributed to the poor, and from “ Reward Books” given 
to children, which will show, beyond the possibility of” denial, 
the dangerous errors daily taught to the poor and the young. 

Tract 399, entitled “The Hapless Wanderer,” details a con- 
versation between a Methodist teacher and a monk of La Trappe, 
who had passed through Methodism and infidelity to the 
monastery. The Methodist tells him— 
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“ The great design of repentance is to produce a willingness and desire to 
be justified and saved in God’s own appointed way ; and when this object 
is answered, there ought to be no delay in submitting ourselves to the 
righteousness of God. In God, through Christ, you must now trust, that He 
will this hour, this moment, in honour of His Son, be merciful to your 
unrighteousness, and your sins and iniquities remember no more.” 


Tract 361. “ Penitent’s Prayer-Meeting,” p. 10, we are 
told,— 

“The truth is presented to the mind; the Holy Ghost applies it; the 
sinner feels deep sorrow of heart; goes as a penitent to the foot of the 
cross; believes on him that justifies the ungodly; and at once obtains peace 
with God. Now all this may take place under a sermon, or in a prayer- 
meeting.” 

Tract 182, gives some account of a murderer who was con- 
fined in Norwich goal, a.p. 1696. It is said that— 

“ He asked and received the remission of his sins. God delivered him from 
blood-guiltiness. He attained, through believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that kingdom of God which consists in righteousness of peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. He longed for his dying day, that he might go to dwell 
with Christ, and the prospect of a violent and ignominious death did not dismay 
him.” 

In a letter written to his wife, he says, “ Through the infinite 
mercy of Jesus Christ, I can say with some degree of comfort and 
boldness, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.’” This unhappy man 
could not have been taught by Methodists; but they evidently 
approve the teaching, and have made it their own by publishing 
itas a Tract. Alas for England’s quiet homes! if such awful 
doctrines are disseminated among her poor. If they are taught 
that the guilt of murder is thus easily effaced, and the wretched 
perpetrator is to die in triumph, who will be safe ? 

No. 405, “Grace Magnified in the Conversion and Peaceful 
Death of an Unhappy Female.” The writer observes,— 

“It is melancholy to state that her evil habits led her on to a course of 

abandoned and reckless profligacy.” ‘ Her conscience ceased not to smite 
her from time to time; conviction of sin pursued her wherever she went.” 
“She would frequently drink to intoxication, to get rid of the terrors and 
anguish of a guilty conscience.” ‘ One day when walking through the 
streets, she heard one Dr. Coldstream preaching, which deepened her con- 
victions. She resorted to her usual expedient—intoxication.” 
And thus she continued until brought on her dying bed. At 
this time she sent for the person whose preaching had alarmed 
her, and confessed her wickedness. After expressing sorrow on 
hearing of her iniquity, he spoke to her of “the infinite value 
of the atonement,” and assured her of pardon if she repented 
and believed :— 

“On his second visit, he again directed her to the Saviour, explained more 
fully the plan of salvation, assured her that to disbelieve was to render the 
truth of God a lie, and to dishonour God; whilst faith in the sacrifice of 
Christ glorified God: and that if she thus believed and cast her soul upon 
the Saviour, she would obtain a peace which passeth all understanding, and 
become a child of God,” &c. “ She listened with the deepest attention and 
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the liveliest interest to all that was said; faith seemed to spring up at once 
in her heart; and though overwhelmed with a sense of her guilt and 
unworthiness, she ventured her soul upon her Saviour,—‘ her chains fell 
off, her heart was free, and SHE SPRANG INTO THE GLORIOUS LIBERTY of the 
children of God.” “ During the succeeding night, so great was her peace and 
joy of mind, that she awoke her sister to tell her how wonderfully happy 
she was while resting her soul upon the merits of Christ.” “From this time 
to the end of her life, she was kept in a serene and happy state of mind.” 


No. 272 contains an account of “The Profligacy and Peni- 
tence of Jane Gardiner.” The lady visiting her says,— 


“ A record of their (that is, Jane and her mother) confessions, could not 
with propriety be published to the world. Idleness, dishonesty, pilfering, 
theft, lewdness, and drunkenness, were among the crimes which had dis- 
graced their lives, and polluted their minds.” ‘“ Both now appeared 
penitent.” 


The lady encouraged her, and in two or three visits, “ she 
told us,” says the lady,— 


“She thought she had made some little progress in her religious feel- 
ings :’ and when we ventured to congratulate her on the improved state of 
her feelings, and to encourage her shortly to expect the blessing of a full 
and perfect pardon of all her past offences, she said, ‘I feel that I am 
better, and I feel much encouraged; but I am not satisfied yet ; and I never 
shall be satisfied until I do know that God has forgiven my sins.’” “ On 
my next visit, I found the Lord had in some measure delivered her contrite 
spirit from the burden of her aggravated offences.” ‘“ I inquired what were 
her present views and feelings; and especially whether she had reason to 
believe that God had forgiven her sins. She replied, ‘I am not sure of 
that. But I am encouraged to hope that God will shortly pardon me; and 
I also hope that I shall soon know that He has pardoned me, and that all 
my sins have been taken away.’” “I thought myself justified in giving 
her every encouragement to expect such an entire consolation from the 
Holy Spirit, as would fully assure her mind that her sins were forgiven,” &c. 
“I found shortly afterwards, that my consolatory address had not been 
bestowed in vain. The next evening, as soon as I came into the house, she 
said to me in an ecstacy of rejoicing, ‘ Now, my dear ma’am, I am happy! 
I am truly happy! NowI know that God has pardoned all my sins! Yes, 
ma’am, all my sins! all my great sins! all my vile sins!—I am happy all 
over.” 

No. 357. “ An habitual drunkard,” being seized with alarming 
illness, “ felt great remorse and agony of soul.” His Methodist 
friends prayed earnestly for him; and he most solemnly covenanted 
with God, that if he restored him again to health, he would 
become a new man and devote himself to his service.” No 
sooner, however, did he recover, than he became “drunk with 
scarce any intermission.” “In an unexpected hour he was at 
last hurried into the eternal world. His pious friends came 
again about him, and would have prayed with him, but found it 
impracticable. They had no freedom. His very breath scemed 
burning, az if blue flames were issuing from his throat!” 

Want of space compels us to pass over many important 
extracts illustrative of the dangerous tendencies of this pernicious 
system. We trust, however, that enough has been given to prove 
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“that palpable contradictions of facts, and assertions of the 
thing that is not,” can neither be charged upon us nor Dr. Pusey, 
—whose clear and forcible statement of Methodist doctrine has 
excited the bitterest feelings in the minds of his opponents. 
No one can longer doubt, but that under this system “ the work- 
ings of repentance and penitence are suddenly checked in the 
converts ;” that it is “in fact and practically a” “justification 
by feelings,”"—“ that feelings are prominent in the mind of the 
Wesleyan as the fruits of the Spirit, and the test of a holy 
faith ;” thereby “effacing the doctrine of Repentance, and the 
real character of good works, and virtually superseding the 
sacraments.” In confirmation of the latter cause, we will men- 
tion two cases which occurred in a village well known to our- 
selves. During a late revival there several children were 
“converted and brought in;” among the number was a child 
about twelve or thirteen years of age, who, after his “ conver- 
sion,” prayed publicly in the “ prayer-meetings,” and who to 
this day remains wnbaptized. The other case was that of a 
man who had been “a member of society” for twenty years or 
more, without receiving the holy eucharist, although esteemed 
a great saint among them. 

Happy would it be for the world and for themselves, if the 
Methodists would strive to master the solemn words of one 
whom they are taught to despise. “Let us never,” says Mr. 
Newman, “lose sight of two truths—that we ought to have our 
hearts penetrated with the love of Christ and full of self-renun- 
ciation; but that if they be not, professing that they are does not 
make them so.” * 

Again: “ Were we pure as the angels, yet in His sight, one 
should think, we could not but fear, before whom the heavens 
are not clear, nor the angels free from folly. The seraphim 
themselves veiled their faces while they cried, Glory. Even, 
then, were it true that sin were not a great evil, or were no great 
evil in us, nevertheless the mere circumstance that God is 
infinite and all-perfect is an overwhelming thought to creatures 
and mortal men, and ought to lead all persons who profess 
religion to profess also religious fear.”+ “They who do not 
fear Him, in one word, do not believe that He sees and hears 
them. If they did, they would cease to boast so confidently of 
His favourable thoughts of them, to fortel His dealings, to pro- 
nounce upon His revelations, to make free with His name, and 
to address Him familiarly.{” 

The progress of catholic truth has filled the Methodist editors 
with wrath: and they say something about the poison (as they 
designate it) being instilled into infant minds through nursery 
tales (we quote from memory). We can tell our readers of a 





t Ibid. p. 27. 


* Newman’s Sermons, vol. v. p. 44. + Ibid. vol. v. p. 18. 
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a poison far more subtle and deadly than “ the Upas tree,” which 
being imbibed through the outward senses steals to the inmost 
soul, blasts the fair buds of infant piety, scathes the tender 
heart, and lays it bare in after life to the withering curse of 
infidelity. Some specimens of the influence of this fearful evil, 
which is conveyed under the form of “Sunday-school Reward 
Books,” which may be procured in Paternoster-row, we will now 
present to our readers, and close our long and painful article. 

The first case we will give is that of an interesting and intel- 
ligent youth, aged 13, whose memoir is given in the Methodist 
Magazine for October, 1842. 


“ This morning Edward came to my room and said, ‘Mamma, I am so 
happy, God has forgiven me all my sins.’ _[ asked ‘WHEN and WHERE” 
He said, ‘ Last night, in the chapel.’ ‘ In the last prayer, after sermon, papa 
prayed, that whilst Jesus was passing by he would have mercy on some 
soul, and J felt I was pardoned.’ How wonderful! yet how simple!” 

“ Eliza Luke. During a very extraordinary religious revival of religion 
in St. Agnes, when she was between 10 and 11 years of age, she had a great 
concern for the salvation of her soul; and partook, with many others, of 
the gracious effusion of the Holy Spirit.”—“One night in particular, so 
great was her distress, that she rose out of bed, and began to pray, crying 
aloud for mercy ; nor could she be at all pacified until her parents called in 
some pious persons to pray with her. For many days her distress conti- 
nued in all its bitterness until at length she obtained much consolation, 
and had some encouraging hopes of divine mercy, although she did not at 
that time obtain a full assurance of God's pardoning love.” “In the year 1514 
she unhappily associated with other children in their diversions and follies, 
and as she imbibed their spirit, grieved and quenched the Spirit of God, 
until she had well nigh forgot what great things the Almighty had done 
for her.” She did not recover what by her unfaithfulness she had forfeited, 
until after her health was on the decline.” “In her affliction she was 
deeply affected at the discovery of her condition, seemed much concerned 
about her unfaithfulness, and appeared very anxious to know whether 
I thought God would have mercy on her or not. 1 told her that the con- 
cern she felt for the salvation of her soul was an evidence that God had 
begun a gracious work on her mind ; and that, if she continued to call upon 
God, believing on the Lord Jesus Christ, she would mosét assuredly obtain a 
sense of his pardoning love.” —*“ On several occasions her mind was irradiated 
with transient beams of consolation. With these she did not appear 
satisfied; but was the more intent on obtaining a full assurance that God, 
for Christ’s sake, had forgiven all her sins.” “From this time the hope of 
mercy gradually dispelled the clouds of guilt and unbelief—her impor- 
tunity of spirit and fervency of devotion became more visible from day to 
day, until, at length, her soul broke the fetters of unbelief, and said— 


* In all the confidence of hope, 
I claim the blessing now.’ ” 


“One morning she lifted up her heart to God—‘ O Lord, why not now ? why 
not now? Iam ready, Iam willing to be thine! J will believe.’ Now the 
Almighty SMILED DIVINEST APPROBATION! Now the happy hour of her 
deliverance came, and her soul was filled with joy and peace in believing.” 

“ Her deliverance was so great—she broke out into the praises of God to 
the admiration of all who heard her. O with what extasy did she cry, 
‘Glory! Glory! Glory be to God. He has pardoned all my sins.’ On 
Monday evening following she was, if possible, still more happy ; she praised 
the Lord with a loudness and strength of voice that were truly astonishing. 
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Her sister coming into the chamber, she said, ‘I am ready to clap the glad 
wing and tower away.’” ‘One day she said to her mother, ‘ My evidence 
is not so bright as it was yesterday ; yet 1 can trust in my blessed Saviour.’ 
In the afternoon of the same day, however, she was so happy that her spirit 
seemed ready to break loose from the prison of her afflicted body.—She 
broke forth in her accustomed ecstasy, Glory! glory! glory! &c. Here 
her strength failed. But though she was silent, the chamber was filled 
with the Divine Presence ; every one felt it as the gate of heaven.” “A little 
before her death, as if she had heard the benediction of her Judge and 
Saviour, ‘Come ye blessed,’ &c. she cried out, ‘ Blessed Jesus, [am coming!’ 
Died aged 13.” 

“ Miss Sarah Seabury, ‘at the age of twelve years. was brought under 
alarming convictions of sin. On one occasion, her mother went into her 
room; she said, ‘I will thank you, my dear mamma, not to send for me to 
dinner, for I cannot go; Z have promised the Lord not to leave this place until 
He bless me; 1 feel myself irresistibly drawn and overpowered; I am all 
desire and expectation: say nothing about it, but leave me with God.’ 
‘ About four o’clock my sister came hastily into the dining-room, and, fall- 
ing on her mother’s neck, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, how I am overcome by the 
love of Christ to me, so vile, so wretched as I have been. Oh, the droppings 
of that precious blood, revealed to me by faith,’ &c. She then received 
power to become a child of God.” 


Our heart sickens over these painful details; so that we must 
pass over many passages marked for insertion. One, however, 
less shocking, we will mention: it is the case of E. Boyens, 
who died before she was five years old. Of her it is said, 

“ That being invited to spend an evening with some little friends, she 
would not join in their amusements, but kept by her mistress’s side, 
singing — 

‘Oh that I may never know 
What the wicked people do! 
Sin is contrary to thee, 

Sin is the forbidden tree.’ 


“ Thus did this little saint abstain from what she considered vain, and 
displeasing to God.” 


We have more than once alluded to the Wesleyan Magazine. 
From this work, which is. authoritative, the Editor being, we 
believe, paid or at least appointed by the governing body of 
Conference, we extract the following proofs, which occur in the 
only numbers which we have at hand. We had marked other 
instances for insertion, but want of space compels us to curtail 
our illustrations. The obituaries afford remarkable proofs of the 


practical tendency of Wesleyanism. Here is the account of 
Mrs. A. Wilson :— 


“ She did not remain long a stranger to the knowledge of the salvation by 
the remission of her sins. She received the witness of adoption on Sept. 6th, 
1805, being at that time in her closet, reading Isaiah vi. While reading— 
‘thy iniquity is taken away, and thy sin is purged,’ her previously troubled 
mind was filled with peace and joy in believing. The blessing thus graciously 
imparted was ever after retained with increasing assurance, and brighter views 
of her christian privileges, accompanied with habitual aspirations after divine 
holiness.” —Methodist Magazine, May, 1839. 


In the obituary of Mrs. White it is stated, that, on visiting 
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one of her Sunday scholars, on the Sunday, she found the 
mother “ ironing some linen.” She 


“ spoke plainly of God’s omniscience. She exhorted her to flee from the 
wrath to come. Her exhortation took immediate effect, and she was re- 
quested to pray. This she readily did, and left her, as she believed, a true 
penitent. ‘Two days afterwards she found her confined to her bed with illness, 
and earnestly seeking the pardon of her sins. She prayed with her and read 
suitable portions of Scripture.” 


The next morning the class leader went to her, and 


‘as’ they entered the room, they heard with joyful surprise the exclamation 
of the new-born soul, ‘O what a night!’ &c. After a little while, she added, 

Just after you left me, I thought, if there is mercy, I will seek it with all 
my heart. Something seemed to say to me, You have left it till it is too late! 
While I was sunk in grief, there appeared to be set before me a writing con- 
taining all my sins. I trembled when I looked at this writing, and at the 
dreadful number of my sins; but I thought Christ shed his blood to redeem 
me; and while I was thinking on this, a hand appeared to blot out the writing— 
and a voice said, ‘Thy sins, which are many, are all forgiven thee.’ The leader 
who witnessed this blessed scene, adds, ‘ The woman lived to testify that Jesus 
is able to save to the uttermost, and then went to glory.”—Jbid. p.415. 

“ Miss M.Frearson. ‘Till she was 43 years of age she was a stranger to 
true religion—and was strongly prejudiced against the Methodists.” “One 
Sabbath morning she was led by providential circumstances to attend service 
in the Methodist chapel. The ae of the discourse was the offering up of 
Isaac. During the service her mind was very powerfully impressed—she 
determined to connect herself with the people she had so much Loapined, and 
earnestly to seek the salvation of her soul. She began to meet in class without 
delay ; and the first time she attended, being deeply convinced of her own per- 
sonal guiltiness before God, and humbly asking for mercy through the atonement 
of the Saviour, peace was spoken to her heart.” —P. 417, 


The revival at Kilsyth— 


“A Sunday-school was established, and two prayer-meetings were held every 
week to supplicate the divine blessing on the children. On one of these occa- 
sions, Mr. A. Patrick, having explained the plan of salvation, and afterward 
engaged in prayer, one of the boys found peace with God ; the following morning 
one of the girls received the same blessing. The next time the children met, 
reference being made to the fact of the conversion of two of their number, the 
rest were earnestly exhorted to seek the same salvation ; the power of God was 
present both to wound and to heal. Sighs and tears expressed the emotions of 
their hearts; and, before the meeting closed, twelve professed to have found 
peace and joy through believing. 

“ This was on the last Sabbath in February, 1835. On the following Thursday 
there was a prayer-meeting in the chapel; and, in the course of the day eight 
persons entered into the glorious liberty of the children of God. In the evening 
Mr. S. preached ; and while he was at prayer, one and another were constrained 
to cry out, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ Before they separated thirty-two 
were enabled to rejoice in the possession of conscious salvation. Within a very 
short ‘space of time upwards of eighty were converted to God; although some 
< these did not continue to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.” 


Further on, the following account of the same work in the 
Kirk is given :— 
“ When the youthful preacher, with hands clasped, and eyes lifted up to 


heaven, in an agony of prayer for the Holy Ghost to descend upon the people, 
exclaimed, ‘O come! come!’ and, being strengthened in faith, ‘ He is coming ! 
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he is coming!’ suddenly a voice was heard from among the congregation, 
‘Heiscome! Heiscome! Hallelujah! Glory be to God!’ This ran like 
electricity through the whole assembly of fifteen hundred persons.” Meth. Mag. 
February 1840, pp. 156, 157. 

In the same Magazine we read of W. Tremallen obtaining 
“a knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins” while at 
family prayer, and “ retained a sense of sins forgiven to the end 
of his life,” (a period of 25 years). 


“ Mrs. E. Morgan. Her health failing—she returned home anxiously in- 
quiring, ‘ What must I do to be saved?’ Being exhorted ‘ to behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sins of the world!’ she was enabled to rest her 
soul, with implicit confidence, on the sacrifice of Christ, and happily realized 
a complete deliverance from the guilt and bondage of her sins.” ‘ Though for 
some time she continued to walk in the light of his countenance, yet, through 
some causes unknown to her friends, she lost the enjoyment of God's love,”— 
during which period she was powerfully and increasingly tempted to deny the 
divinity of Christ. ‘ The Lord, however, compassionated her condition, by 
revealing himself to her. She was led to make a full surrender of herself, by 
faith, to Jesus, of whose divinity she had been so long tempted to doubt ; and 
at hat moment obtained a perfect deliverance from the bondage of fear. She 
was fully satisfied that God was her reconciled Father, through the infinitely meri- 
torious sacrifice of his Son, and received the direct witness of the Spirit.” —“ Being 
convinced of the necessity and attainableness of a still greater work in her soul 
—she diligently and prayerfully sought it in the appointed means, and she 
rested not till her heart was perfected in love. Her most pious friends were 
always perfectly satisfied with the account she gave, and the fruits she exhibited 
of this great work. ‘I feel,’ said she, ‘if I may so speak, that J live eye to eye 
with Jesus, in constant union and communion with him. I feel that I have 
uninterrupted fellowship with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.”— 
Ibid. November 1841, p, 945. 

“Mr. H. J. Wheeler. He says, ‘ My convictions, though not very distress- 
ing, were sufficient to lead me to Christ; but, for some months, I did not so 
clearly apprehend the way of salvation as to enter on the enjoyment of its 
blessings. One evening, after the labours of the day were over, I retired to 
my room, and I read 2 Kings iv. While reading of the increase of the widow's 
oil, I seemed to have clearer views of the nature of saving faith, as implying 
confidence in God. I felt it was a gracious opportunity, and I determined to 
take — of it. I knelt down and earnestly prayed for pardon. This 
passage quickly passed through my mind, “Go in peace and sin no more.” 
I felt that God had accepted me for his Son’s sake.’ 

“ When writing to a friend, he says, ‘On Friday night last I received faith 
to believe that God had cleansed me from all sin. I feel nothing contrary to 
love at this moment. I therefore will not hesitate now to say that God has 
cleansed me from all unrighteousness.’ On another occasion, while reading 
Carvosso’s Life, he says, “ It was sweetly applied to my mind, ‘I will, be thou 
clean.’ ”"—Jbid. July 1840. 


Now, from a perusal of all these passages, but one of two 
results is possible: either the reader adopts them as true and 
scriptural, or he rejects them as profane and heathenish, and 
well-nigh blasphemous. If any be disposed to look at them in 
the former light, we ask, where is the place for evangelical 
repentance in such a scheme? Where is the godly sorrow for 
grace abandoned? Where is the penitent beseeching to be 
but as “one of the hired servants?” Where is the “ revenge” 
to be taken upon our past self? Where is the “ fear and indig- 
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nation” of the Apostle? If such “ present salvation” is to be 
acquired in a moment, why should not—we desire to speak with 
reverence—a man “ continue in sin,” if he can always have this 
“full, and free, and unconditional salvation?” If “ perfect 
liberty” be thus the test of faith, will not a man soon be 
tempted to counterfeit, and then to avow this feeling? Is it 
not an every-day occurrence, that if one tries to feel, as he sup- 
poses others under certain circumstances must feel, the transition 
is easy to persuade himself, or to yield to the temptation of 
being persuaded that he does so feel ? 

There are one or two other subordinate points—-having thus 
disposed of the main object which we had in view—viz. to show 
what the practical tendency of Wesleyan Methodism is; upon 
which we must make a brief remark. Incidentally (Christian 
Remembrancer, vol. iv. p. 525) we denied that the Wesleyans were 
“men of one book, except it be the Hymn-Book.” An un- 
expected, yet most striking proof of our accuracy occurs, which 
we are bound in justice to produce; for the charge which we 
made is a serious one against a body which is always talking 
about “ substituting tradition for the Word,” and “ranking the 
Fathers above the Bible.” We do not hesitate, therefore, to 
declare, that with the Wesleyans the Hymn-Book is far above 
the Word of God; that they think nothing of postponing all 
the articles of the Christian Faith to this book of rhapsodies; 
and that the Lord’s Prayer itself is less important than “ the 
Collection.” We take up the “Journal of the Rev. James 
Evans, General Superintendent of the Wesleyan Missions in 
the Hudson’s Bay Territories,” published in the Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Magazine, January, 1843. This person it seems—and 
he relates his trials in a pleasing way—was desirous of setting 
up a printing press, for the use of his mission among the heathen. 
By several ingenious devices he at length succeeds in producing 
types in the “ Chree character :” 

“October 15. Last night I finished the alphabet plate. Nov. 11. My 
types answered well. The Ayman beginning with ‘ Jesus, my all, to heaven 
is gone,’ is in the press. I have to-day struck off 300 copies of the first 
three verses, making a small page. 17th. I have to-day struck off 250 
copies of the hymn beginning, ‘ Behold the Saviour of mankind,’ with a 
chorus for occasional use. December 3. I printed the hymn beginning, 
‘ Blow ye the trumpet, blow.’ . . . . I have now printed about 2000 pages of 
Hymns, &c.; and on my return from my winter's tour, by God's blessing, 
I shall print the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, Commandments, and the first 
chapter of St. Matthew's gospel.”—P. 76. 


This is perfectly monstrous: here is a man, one of the chief 
emissaries of this schism, daily, according to his own journal, 
baptizing heathen, and providing for their spiritual sustenance 
nothing but a set of miserable hymns, which in his eyes are two 
thousand times superior to “ the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments,” which the Catholic Church requires 
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her ministers “ chiefly to provide for the soul's health of all bap- 
tized christians.” We earnestly trust to hear no more about 
“the popery of appealing to tradition,* and the fathers, and the 
Prayer-Book,” at least in a quarter where the Wesleyans acknow- 
ledge a missionary, who having it in his power to print pages by 
the thousand, prefers giving his converts “ the filthy puddle of 
men’s tradition,” which the Hymn Book certainly is, to “ the 
infallible word of God,” postponing to the vague chance of his 
possible return— 
Cum Zephyris, si concedes, et hirundine prima, 

the very chief fundamentals and essentials of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

Once more, to quote ourselves in our September number, 
vol. iv. p. 315, we remarked, — “ It is curious to see how Mr. 
Jackson is puzzled to know what to call this hybrid body. 
Sometimes they are ‘ Societies; then they are ‘ Mr. Wesley’s 
Societies ;? then ‘ Wesleyans;’ then ‘ Methodists;’ then ‘ the 
Wesleyan body ;’ then ‘ Mr. Wesley’s followers,’ or ‘ the people 
to whom the name Wesleyan is applied ;’ but whether they claim 
to belong to the One Holy Catholic Church, or whether they form 
one church in itself;—totus in se teres atque rotundus,—or whether 
they are dissenters, or whether something made up of each and 
all of them, we are not told, simply because the writer cannot 
make out.” 

Nor were we ever enlightened on this head; but as it 
is desirable that our readers should know what estimate others 
have formed of the ecclesiastical status of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, we depart from our usual practice, and extract from a dis- 
senting contemporary—the Eclectic Review, for January, 1843— 


THE METHODISTS SKETCHED BY THEIR FELLOW-DISSENTERS. 


“ Then, again, who could have imagined that a party, so utterly disconnected 
from the Church as the Wesleyan Methodists, would have felt this controversy 
as an imperious call upon them to engage in strife from which they have usually 
kept aloof, or that they would have ventured to implicate themselves as a church, 
or connexion, or conference, (we know not which term best suits the case,) in 
a debate, the agitation of which among themselves, may lead to consequences 
which none can foresee, but which many may live to deplore! But so it is; 
and the world can no longer doubt that men so wise in their generation as the 
leaders of Conference are allowed to be, have felt the Puseyite controversy 
touching them in more points than one. They are not persons to be drawn 
into thriftless contention. They are not accustomed to essay works of superero- 
gation, and the fact that they have designed a series of controversial and defen- 
sive Tracts for the Times, is an unequivocal proof that they have perceived the 
utility, as well as felt the need, of such prophylactics.” 

* * * * * * 

“ It appears that many Methodists have been very urgently pressed by this 

argument — ‘ Mr. Wesley wasa churchman, — he discountenanced and con- 





* This charge comes with a very bad grace from a body who demand, in the case 
. all their ministers, subscription to ‘the tradition” of Wesley's “first Fifty-three 
ermons,” 
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demned dissent. It is true that he apologised for his new establishment, by 
alleging the corruption of the old one; but he always urged his people to keep 
in the communion of the church. Yet modern Methodism has diverged in a 
variety of particulars from his principles, and has become either a separation 
from the church, or a schism in it.’ Hence the force of the appeal to those 
who venerate Mr. Wesley, and profess to be guided by his sentiments. ‘ The 
church is vastly improved since his day; the pure gospel is extensively 
preached in its pulpits, and as he never contemplated the permanence of a sect, 
or the formation, on professed grounds of scriptural authority, of a dissentient 
ehurch, in reference to the establishment, you ought now either to merge in the 
church of England, or harmonize your societies to it, so as to place them under 
the government and discipline of the hierarchy. 

“Our readers will be curious to know how this argument is met by the 
Connexion, or what is the substance of their reply. It is in brief this—there 
is an anachronism in the appeal of the churchman to Mr. Wesley's opinions, 
which renders his argumert invalid. It is shown that, though Mr. Wesley 
commenced his labours, and wrote some of his works, with a full belief in the 
scriptural authority of the Church of England, and the perfect accuracy of all 
its —- yet he subsequently altered his opinion, and though he never 
avowed himself a dissenter, yet he embraced the doctrine of presbyterian 
orders, believed in the divine institution of voluntary churches, their govern- 
ment and discipline by presbyters, and consequently left his connexion in the 
state of a separate, regularly organized, and permanent religious community ; 
and that, since his times, the Conference have merely carried on, and acted out, 
his last matured opinions respecting the Church of Christ. Hence the Con- 
nexion now-a-days discovers no force in the requirement that they should 
merge in the Church, because they perceive, in Mr. Wesley’s later opinions, 
sufficient grounds to justify them in maintaining themselves independently of 
all connexion with, and all control from, the Established Church. This is all 
very well, and so far so good. Let Wesleyanism take its stand upon scriptural 
ground, in repudiating the doctrine of episcopal ordination, as essential to the 
validity of orders; let it maintain scriptural authority for government and 
discipline by presbyters ; let it assert the scriptural right to assemble its people, 
and form them into churches, or a church, or societies, or a connexion, or 
whatever else they please to call them; and, in all this, let it be conceded that 
they are but acting in strict conformity with Mr. Wesley’s last views and 
directions, they have the most perfect and indisputable right to do so; and 
with the Bible in their hands, they are assuredly proof against all the assaults 
of the ‘ intolerant and unscrupulous assailants,’ whom they profess to meet in 
these tracts. 

“ But is this all? No; certain important inferences follow. The Church- 
man retorts,—you have hereby become dissenters; you have done the very 
thing, committed the very act, which you know full well Mr. Wesley deprecated 
and forbad. What is the reply which these tracts furnish to this argument? 
We must give it in the words of the writers :— 

“*The Wesleyan methodists are not dissenters, in the ordinary sense and 
application of that term; for they do not dissent from the principle of a national 
ecclesiastical establishment, which derives a measure of protection and support 
from its union with the state, nor do they dissent from the doctrine and general 
formularies of the Church of England; and they are not schismatics in the 
Church, for this a> reason, that, to a considerable extent and degree, they are 
separated from the Church. They would not affect names which mark parties 


and distinctions, but they cannot entirely avoid using them; and they are satis- 
fied with the one that has descended to them, indulging the hope, at the same 
time, of that better day when every sectarian distinction shall cease, and all 
Christ's disciples shall be one in mind, in heart, and in name. They are not, 
then, dissenters from theChurch of England, in the customary use of that expres- 
sion; and they are not scuismatics in the Church of England; but they are 
Westeyan Mertuonists.’— Wesleyan Tracts for the Times, No.2, p. 10. 
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“ Again we find in the selfsame Tract— 


««¢ Some one may be ready to ask, WHat, THEN, 18 WrstEYAN MeEtuopism? 
It must be a strange anomaly. If it is neither schism, nor schismatical sepa- 
ration, in what light shall we regard it? Our answer, which we would make 
with all humility and gratitude, is this, that singular and even anomalous as the 
present position of Wesleyan Methodism may be, it is doubtless, in itself, the 
fruit of an extraordinary visitation and work of God. To this our thoughts 
cannot fail to advert, when we have occasion to speak of the validity of its 
ministerial orders, and of its other claims as a part of the universal Church of 
Christ.’ 

“ On reading this remarkable passage we opened our eyes, and rubbed our 
spectacles, and read it again and again, asking ourselves at the same time what 
can the writer or writers possibly intend by ascribing methodism, when they 
have occasion to speak of its ministerial orders, to an extraordinary visitation 
and work of God? Do they mean to say that its distinctive principles are the 
result or fruit of a new revelation, thereby designing to remove it beyond the 
reach of the common revelation and common test? It is confessedly not 
Church-of-Englandism ; it is not dissent from the Church of England, which it 
would seem to be, by asserting the validity of orders which the Church denies, 
and the authority of voluntary societies, which that church repudiates; but it 
is ‘the fruit of an extraordinary visitation and work of God.’ It does not 
attempt to dispute the validity of Church-of-England ordination ; it does not 
dissent from the doctrine of an establishment of Christianity by the state—it 
even approves of it as lawful and desirable—and yet it very modestly sets up 
an independent hierarchy, seeking no such thing as support from the state; but 
afler it has constituted a priesthood, not episcopally ordained, and a church or 
churches, not conformed to the pattern of the established church, it again very 
modestly tells the world, ‘ this methodism of ours is the very best and most 
perfect, and most strictly apostolic church in Christendom. To be sure it is 
not, in its platform, episcopacy, and it is not dissent from episcopacy ; for dis- 
sent from episcopacy we hold, with Mr. Wesley, to be a very abominable thing, 
and we never wil < ourselves to be guilty of it. We have something among 
us much better than either episcopacy or dissent.’ It is injeed neither the one 
nor the other, for it is ‘ the fruit ef an extraordinary visitation and work of God.’ 
This is the only rule by which these tracts direct us to judge of methodism. 
Now so far as we have been able to pry into the genuine sense, the obvious 
intention of this singularly humble statement, it seems to -affirm nothing less 
than the superior excellence and authority of methodism over established epi- 
scopacy, and over every form of Church government that ranks under the 
comprehensive epithet of dissent, while it assigns a sufficiently ambitious reason 
for the preference. We allow that it would have been possible to put a different 
interpretation upon the words, had they been used in a different connexion, and 
for a different purpose ; but since they are here employed as a reason to show 
why the Wesleyans are neither Churchmen nor dissenters, they appear to us 
to be of no force, unless they are intended to annul the grounds of the Church- 
man’s appeal to them to submit to episcopal authority, and at the same time to 
set aside the dissenter’s argument with them, that they ought to account them- 
selves dissenters of some sort, because they repudiate episcopal ordination, and 
area reject the alliance of the state. Hence it is alleged that Wesleyan 

ethodism does not conform itself to the Establishment, because it originates 
in an extraordinary visitation and work of God! and it will not allow itself to 
assume the character of dissent from that Church, for the very same reason. 
If this does not signify that Methodism claims to be a new dispensation, 
originating in a new revelation, we cannot understand either its meaning or ite 
pertinence to the case in hand. 

“ Will our readers have the goodness to cbserve the select phraseology with 
which this astounding announcement is made? ‘ Our answer, which we would 
make with all numitity and cratitupe, is this—that singular, and even 
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anomalous, as the present position of Wesleyan Methodism may be, it is, 
pouBTLEss, in itself, the fruit of an extraordinary visitation and work of God.’ 
The definition is placed in italics to arrest attention, and it will no doubt receive, 
both from Churchmen and dissenters, the attention it deserves. 

“ This is, to be sure, a very short and easy way of deciding the controversy. 
It was intended to stop the mouth of the Churchman, who believes in extraor- 
dinary works and visitations of God ; and it equally aims to silence the dissenter, 
who wishes to view the Wesleyan as placed in the same category with himself. 
But then, if Wesleyan Methodism disdains to conform itself to episcopal disci- 
pline, because it is the fruit of an extraordinary visitation of God, and yet could 
not for a moment think of dissenting from that episcopacy and that establish- 
ment, because both are scriptural and right ; and if, in the next place, it insists 
that its own platform of church principles shall be considered the fruit of this 
extraordinary visitation and work of God, exempt consequently from the com- 
mon test, the old rules and principles of the written Scripture,, it must prepare 
itself to defend rather more fully than has yet been done, or is likely to be done 
by twopenny tracts, this new and extraordinary claim.”—Pp. 67—69. 

* e e * * * 

‘“ Let us take another specimen from this master of the Wesleyan Israel :— 

*« «Some have loved to plead that the Wesleyan Methodists must either be 
dissenters from the Church of England, or schismatics in it. When able men 
touch upon this notion, and signify their approval of it, they certainly fall into 
an inadvertency, which was scarcely to be expected in their case; they do not 
observe the fallacy which lurks in the indeterminate and ambiguous name, 
dissenter.’ 

‘** At this point we really expected, from this censor of the able men who 
have fallen into so glaring an inadvertency, a complete masterpiece of dialec- 
tical skill. We prepared ourselves for a piece of ratiocination which should 
have deterred the sons of Oxford and Cambridge from ever daring again to 
risk their character as logicians, in repeating such a fallacious proposition as 
that ascribed to the able men, or approved by them. Will any man venture again 
to repeat the proposition, ‘ Wesleyan Methodists must either be schismatics in 
the Church of England, or dissenters from it?’ This writer has affirmed that 
the ambiguous and indeterminate name contains a fallacy ; and, in proof of this 
assertion, he adds, that ‘in the ordinary sense and application of that term,’ 
(dissenter,) ‘ the Wesleyan Methodists are not dissenters.’ But where is the 
fallacy? A fallacyin a name must consist in its being false in any given appli- 
cation, The term dissenter is perfectly clear and limited, and unambiguous in 
itself. It merely expresses a negative in relation to something understood. It 
does not define the degree, nor the particular point of disagreement. It does 
not pretend to state the reasons for differing from the proposed proposition ; it 
does not say what kind of a dissenter he is, but merely that he does not agree 
to something implied and understood. Well then, where is the fallacy? The 
writer affirms a fallacy, but does not attempt to point it out. He mace alleges 
that the Wesleyans are not dissenters in the ordinary sense of that term. 
Granted; but the term is not necessarily limited to the sects that are usually 
called dissenters. Twenty other new sects might arise, and if they refused to 
conform to the Church of England, they would be just as logically included 
under this universal negative, as any of those sects to which it is ordinarily 
applied. In fact, the term is clearly comprehensive of every party and every 
person who is not bona fide a Churchman. The term dissenter applies to a 
quaker, a presbyterian, an independent, an antipaedobaptist, a Swedenborgian, 
a Plymouth brother, and everybody else who, being a protestant in his religious 
opinions and practice, differs from the Church of England. Wherein, then, 
consists the fallacy in this name, this hated, ambiguous word, dissenter? The 
learned author of the tract has failed, indeed he has not attempted, to show. 
He could not do it. He has merely stated that, in its ordinary application, it 
does not belong to Wesleyan Methodists. They are neither dissenters from the 
Church, because, observe, they are not such dissenters from the Church as some 
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other people, nor are they Schismatics in the Church. This is very much like 
saying—they are neither out of the Church of England nor in it. Their situa- 
tion is like Mahomet’s tomb ; it is neither in heaven nor on earth, but some- 
where between the two. But the thing is impossible. They are either 
Churchmen or dissenters. We should rather suspect that the clerical writers 
who have enforced the proposition, which this author professes to prove falla- 
cious, are logicians enough to detect his fallacies, his attempt to obscure the 
proposition, and his retreat, equally perilous and presumptuous, into the 
assumption of a new and extraordinary visitation of God, which we have before 
exposed; and they will certainly not fail to insist upon the proposition, and to 
make it ring in the ears of the Methodists, till they take one alternative or the 
other, ‘ you are either schismatics in the Church of England or dissenters from it. 
Your pretence to a special visitation and work of God, distinct from the New 
Testament, as your authority, is open rebellion against Christ and his apostles. 
It is a blasphemy for which you deserve stoning, unless you repent. And your 
own tracts will now be swift witnesses against you, that you are, all of you, 
either in the one or the other of those positions which you have denied.’ Here, 
for instance, is one whole tract (No. 4) devoted to the proof that Wesleyan 
Ministers are true ministers of Christ. But how does the writer prove it? By 
showing that they possess scriptural qualifications, and then by openly denying 
and setting aside the doctrine of the Church of England, that there are three 
orders of clergy in the Church of Christ; next, by asserting the validity of 
ordination by presbyters, to the denial of the necessity, at least, of episcopal 
ordination, and by repudiating with scorn the dogma of apostolical succession. 
Excellent! But what inference follows? This is literally dissenterism. The 
man who asserts there are not, by divine institution, three orders in the 
ministry of the Church of Christ, 1s a pissenteR from the Church of England. 
The man who denies or refuses assent to the proposition, that episcopal ordi- 
nation is essential to the right and orderly ministration of the word and ordi- 
nances, IS A DISSENTER, because in this he differs from the Church of England. 
He may not be an independent, a baptist, a unitarian dissenter; but he is, to 
all intents and purposes, a dissenter after his own fashion. It is mere dis- 
honesty, shuffling, cowardice, unmanly evasion, to deny that he is a dissenter, 
No clearer proof could be supplied of dissenterism than is contained in these 
Tracts, and yet it is affirmed that ‘ Wesleyans are neither schismatics in the 
Church, nor dissenters from it.’ They set up a distinct community; they 
separate from the parish Church; they defend the validity of presbyterian 
ordination ; they prefer their own system of Church discipline to any other ; 
they ridicule the notion of apostolical succession ; they celebrate the simple 
rites of Christianity according to their own notions of apostolic precedent; they 
disown baptismal regeneration, and abolish the rite of confirmation; the 
repudiate the divine authority of diocesan episcopacy, assert the parity of 
true ministers of Christ, employ lay preachers, and have practically preferred 
a voluntary system of church-support to a state-establishment; they have 
licensed their rt of worship and their ministers, as not of the Church by 
law established; they teach their people nonconformity to the Establishment, 
and conformity to the laws of conference, and then they have the ineffable 
modesty, the christian frankness and simplicity, to stand forth before the world 
with this announcement,‘ We are neither schismatics in the Church, nor 
dissenters from it, but just Wesleyan methodists, who claim as authority for our 
system, an extraordinary visitation and work of God; therefore touch us not, 
judge us not. You will be guilty of a fallacy if you call us dissenters of any 
sort; and you will be chargeable with falsehood if you describe us as schismatics 
in the Church.’ 

“ The Wesleyan body may plead that they are not dissenters, because the 
evince no hostility to the Church, thinking it unseemly to make war upon suc 
near neighbours; yet, in this respect, many others who do not sbrink from the 
name of dissenter are like them; and it does not follow, that to be a dissenter 
a man must maintain controversy, and evince an uncharitable spirit. But the 
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fact, now obvious to all the world, is, that these Tracts, published in the name 
of the body, do make open war upon Church-of-England principles, The 
Puseyite sect or party, now by far the most numerous and powerful, have, in 
point of numbers and consistency, a just right to consider themselves as the 
Church of England. Their opinions and interpretations are most in conformity 
with the entire system. Now the Wesleyan Tracts, although asserting that 
they will not be an atiack upon any body of Christians, are a direct attack upon 
these Puseyite clergy. Nor is this all. They contain denials, as we have 
already shown, of several cherished and unquestionable principles, maintained 
alike by all the formularies and all the clergy of the Church of England. The 
body of Wesleyan Methodists are therefore now written down by their own 
pen, DISSENTERS. 
* * a * * * 

“ The clergy who choose to attack them, upon the ground of their pretended 
approbation of the Church of England, have had, and still have, the better side 
of the argument. It must be unjustifiable to continue a separation which 
alleges no grounds of disagreement upon either principle or practice. The law 
of christian union is violated by such a separation, and pronounces it a schis- 
matical separation. The Wesleyan who can find nothing unscriptural, but all 
the contrary, in the system of the Established Church, ought to break through 
all his early association, and show that the name of Jesus Christ and his apostles 
has more authority with him than the name and opinions of John Wesley. 
The man who objects to Church principles, and conscientiously practises others, 
is a dissenter. 

“* It is to be expected that the assailants of Methodism from the side of the 
Church will be increasingly urgent and increasingly successful. We have seen 
nothing in these tracts which is adapted to counteract the inroads of Church-of- 
England zeal. Certainly, the — to defend themselves from the charge of 
schism or of dissent is a conspicuous failure. A more complete piece of sophistry 
and special pleading has rarely seen the light. It aspires to be equally learned, 
critical, and logical, and is altogether one of the least clear, and most inefficient 
of the series. The writers are, no doubt, able men in their way, and devoted 
admirers of Wesleyan Methodism ; but they have egregiously committed them- 
selves in supposing that they were called to write controversial tracts for the 
times. There may be fifty other things which they may do with ability and 
success, but their vocation is evidently not in the controversial line. We do 
not perceive how they will ever again venture with seriousness to proclaim 
their adherence to the Church of England, after the exposition of their opinions 
which these tracts supply. Every Puseyite may point to the Tract No. 3, 
entitled ‘ Apostolical Succession,’ and say, have you not denounced the princi- 
= of the Church? Every evangelical clergyman may point to the Tract 

o. 4, entitled, ‘Wesleyan ministers true ministers. of Christ,’ and say, have 


you not written against the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons? Is 
not the whole conference committed to a species of dissent? Fie upon you! 
You are endeavouring to write down our Church, as much as any dissenters in 
the land, and you are as determined in your separation, and as ready to defend 
it by argument, as any sectarian. You are as clearly guilty of setting up a 

eculiar er de as any of the sects, and pe claim as full a measure of 


ivine authority for your doctrine, discipline, and ministry as ourselves. You 
affirm as full a validity in your administration of sacraments as we do in ours. 
And yet you have the effrontery to tell us and all the world, that you are neither 
schismatics in the church nor dissenters from it. Now the only difference we 
can discern between you and others, is in the frankness with which others admit 
their dissent, and the flattery, equivocation, and pretended agreement with 
which you palliate yours. But, henceforth, your dissent is tended upon you, 
absolutely burnt in by your own hands. Every churchman will view you, 
cannot but view you, in spite of your sophistical argumentation, mere downright 
dissenters from Church-of-England principles.”— Pp. 75, 76. 
* * * *% 


* * * 
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‘ Methodism must either be content henceforth to wear the common badge 
of dissenterism, or its banner must exhibit a Wesley-face represented as a 
Janus, with one side wistfully looking - at a mitre, but the other wearing a 
presbyterian cap. We confidently predict that the connexion can no longer 
carry a double-faced standard, nor display an equivocal motto. Reluctant as 
the men may be to assume the position of hostility to Churchism, yet they have 
at length been driven to it by ‘intolerant and unscrupulous assailants,’ and by 
the defections that have taken place.”— Pp. 77. 


We have now done with the Wesleyan Methodists; we leave 
them in very good hands, and we are much indebted to the 
above extracts for having executed work which is none of 
the cleanest; we at least can afford to stand quietly by, and 
allow the Wesleyan Magazine and the Eclectic to settle their 
differences or agreements as they best can; it “is a very pretty 
fight as it stands;” only the thorough-going Eclectic sadly 
overmatches these poor Methodists, and the battle will soon he 
fought out. We need scarcely say, that we adopt the Eclectic 
merely as a most independent witness to the real state of the 
controversy between the Church and the Methodist schism ;_ 
we never had any doubt about Methodists being dissenters; we 
never thought of them as the friends ‘of the Church; we never 
dreamed of speaking of them as “ those who, though not of the 
Church, preached the same Gospel, and laboured for the same 
object.” No: we knew them all along; and, God be praised, the 
real character of Wesleyanism is fast developing itself. The 
world begins to find them out; and we accept with joy the state- 
ment of their newspaper organ, the “ Watchman,” (January 25, 
1843,) that “at no period was the opposition to Wesleyan Metho- 
dism as extended or as vigilant as in the present day.” Nor 
does it require much foresight to see the end of these things ; 
the Anti-Christian spirit of dissent is rapidly absorbing the 
masses of the Wesleyans; let us at least pray that a remnant 
may return to their “ancient house.” Awful thought! “There | 
must be heresies among us!” 1 Cor. xi. 19; but let us strive the 
more diligently with the Methodists, at least upon their original 
plea, that they are “the nearest to us,”—knowing our reward: 
“ He which converteth the sinner from the error of his way 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.” 
James y. 20, 





As a concluding specimen of the ultimate results of the 
system against which we have protested, we are induced to 
: yw the following, which exceeds in blasphemous atrocity 

I that we could have conceived; and it may be new to most 
of our readers, although it is not a very recent publication. 
We believe that we could safely identify it with Wesleyan 
Methodism, for it was exposed for sale, as a card for distribution, 
and purchased at the book-shop adjoining the Conference Ofilice 
in the City Road, where all the Methodist publications, Views 
of Wesleyan Institutions and Centenary Halls, Wesleyan 
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hymns, tracts, and sermons, Wesleyan note-paper(!) and the 
Waliyen “Garden of Eden,” (see our last vol. p. 527.) are 
displayed in the windows. But at any rate it will prove tha 
awfully antinomian spirit of the religionism of the day, to the 
monstrous effects of which, however full-grown and revolting 
in “ The Firm Bank,” we are constrained to say, that Wesleyan 
Methodism very directly and fatally contributes; and the con- 
viction of this sad fact must be our apology for shocking the 


eyes of Christians with 


“THE FIRM BANK. 


“ T HAVE a never-failing Bank, 
A more than golden store ; 
No earthly bank is half so rich— 
How can I then be poor? 


“Tis when my stock is spent and gone, 
And I without a groat, 
Tm glad to hasten to my bank, 
And beg a little note. 


“ Sometimes my Banker, smiling, says, 
* Why don’t you oftener come? 
And when you draw a little note, 
Why not a larger sum? 


‘** Why live so niggardly and poor ?— 
Your bank contains a plenty : 
Why come and take a one pound note, 
When you might have a twenty ? 


“ * Yea, twenty thousand, ten times told, 
Is but a trifling sum 
To what your Father has laid up, 
Secure in God his Son.’ 


** Since then my Banker is so rich, 
I have no cause to borrow ; 
I'll live upon my cash to-day, 
And draw again to-morrow. 


“ T’'ve been a thousand times before, 
And never was rejected ; 
Sometimes my Banker gives me more 
Than asked for or expected. 


“ Sometimes I’ve felt a little proud, 

I’ve managed things so clever ; 

But ah! before the day was gone, 
I’ve felt as poor as ever. 


“ Sometimes, with blushes in my face, 
Just at the door I stand ; 
I know if Moses kept me back, 
I surely must be damn’d.* 


* * * * * * 


* * * * * * 


“ Should all the banks of Britain break— 
The Bank of England smash— 
Bring in your notes to Zion’s bank, 
You'll surely have your cash. ; 


“ And if you have but one small note, 
Fear not to bring it in: 
Come boldly to this bank of grace, 
The Banker is within. 


‘“ All forged notes will be refused, 
Man’s-merits are rejected : 
There’s not a single note will pass 
That God has not accepted. 


“Tis only those beloved of God, 
Redeem’d by precious blood, 
That ever had a note to bring— 
These are the gifts of God. 


“ Tho’ thousand ransom’d souls may say 
They have no notes at all— 
Because they feel the plague of sin, 
So ruin’d by the fall ; 


“ This bank is full of precious notes, 

All sign’d, and seal’d, and free— 

Tho’ many doubting souls may say, 
There is not one for me. 


“ Base unbelief will lead the child 
To say what is not true ; 
I tell the soul who feels self-lost, 
These notes belong to you. , 


“ The leper had a little note— 
‘Lord, if thou wilt, thou can!’ 
The Banker cash’d his little note, 
And heal’d the sickly man. 


“ We read of one young man indeed, 
Whose riches did abound, 
But in the Banker’s book of grace, 
This man was never found. 


“ But see the wretched dying thief, 
Hang by the Banker’s side ; 
He cried, ‘ Dear Lord, remember me,’ 
He got his cash—and died.” 





* We have omitted a stanza. 


exhibiting them ; but that in question is too horribly profane for us to print, even in 
the way of quotation. 


Bad as the others are, we have had a reason for 
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1. Correspondence between the Right Rev. C. H. Terrot, Bishop of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church in Edinburgh, and the Reo. D. T. K. 
Drummond, Minister of Trinity Chapel, Dean Bridge, Edin- 
burgh. In consequence of which the latter has resigned his charge. 
Edinburgh: Lindsey and Co. Pp. 33. 

2. Resignation of the Rec. D. T. K. Drummond ; Resolutions on the 
above Case, agreed upon at a Meeting of the Clergy of the Epi- 
scopal Chapel, belonging to the Diocese of Edinburgh, held on the 
Ist Nov. 1842. Together with a Remonstrance against the pub- 
lickly announced proposal to invite him to become a Minister of 
= Independent Chapel. Edinburgh: R. Grant and Son. 

p- 8. 

3. Reply to Resolutions of the Clergy of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
of the Diocese of Edinburgh, in which the Rev. D. Drummond is 
declared to have separated himself from that Church totally with- 
out cause. By the Rev. D.'T. K. Drummonp, Ozon., Presbyter 
of the Church of England. Edinburgh: Lindsey and Co. 

p- 21. 

4. Reasons for Withdrawing from the Scottish Episcopal Church, and 
for Accepting an Invitation to continue his Ministration in Edin- 
burgh as a Clergyman of the Church of England. With a Full 
Reply to the Charge of Schism. By the Rev. D. T. K. Drum- 
MOND, Oxon , Presbyter of the Church of England. Edinburgh : 
Lindsey and Co. Pp. 39. 

5. The Scottish Communion Office Examined, and proved to be repug- 
nant to Scripture, and opposed to the Articles, Liturgy, and 
Homilies of the Church of England. By the Ree. D. T. K. 
Drummond, Oxon., Presbyter of the Church of England. Edin- 
burgh: Lindsey and Co. Pp. 55. 

6. A Letter to some of the Members of the Vestry of St. James's Chapel, 
in reference to the Scottish Communion Service. By the Rev. 
Dantet Bacor, Minister of that Chapel. Edinburgh: John- 
stone. Pp. 15. 

1. Resignation of the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond. Statement by the 
Committee of Mr. Drummond’s Friends, Nov. 14, 1842. Edin- 
burgh: Lindsey and Co. Pp. 16. 

8. Statement of the Proceedings of the Majority of the Vestry of St. 
James's Chapel, Edinburgh, in reference to their Communications 
with their Minister, on the subject of certain objectionable Canons 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 


Tue very titles of these several pamphlets, in the order in which 
they are arranged above, present, with no more filling up than 
must occur to every one who reads them, a lamentable history 
of human weakness, ignorance, and sin. 

We have the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond appealing to the 
world against the decision of his Bishop, and claiming applause, 
or sympathy at least, in the course which he has pursued, in 
opposition to the rules of the Church; we have publicly adver- 
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tised proposals to countenance Mr. D. in his undutiful proceed- 
ings, and to place him at the head of a conventicle; we have 
the necessary remonstrance of the presbytery of the diocese, 
affording in its spontaneous expressions the fullest assurance 
that Mr. D. was wrong from the beginning; but the rebellious 
presbyter listens as much to his brother presbyters as he had 
done before to his father in Christ, and answers by reasons for 
his secession, and a reply to their remonstrance; then we have 
his attack upon that Eucharistic service to which he was pledged 
by his office in the Church, and which he dares to attack, with a 
heart still rankling with the bitterness of recent controversy, 
and stained with the impiety of a schismatical attempt to set up 
in the Christian Church altar against altar : and, finally, we have 
certain of the laity, with no other preparation but party feeling, 
rushing into the controversy, dictating to the Church at large, 
and questioning the orthodox, and screening the refractory 
clergyman under their wide-shadowing wings. 

Let us be pardoned if we present an abstract of these sad 
affairs ; for we cannot be unmoved with such events in a sister 
church; nor can we help seeing that we have here a most 
instructive developement of the principle, and guilt, and conse- 
quences of schism—the whole story, from the hatching of the 
egg, to the breaking out of the serpent, and the poison which it 
breathes around its path. 

Among the canons of the church in Scotland, as they were 
amended in 1838, is one (xxviii) in which it is decreed, “ that if 
any clergyman shall officiate or preach in any place publicly with- 
out using the Liturgy at all, he shall, for the first offence, be 
admonished by the Bishop; and, if he persevere in this his un- 
canonical practice, shall be suspended,” &c. 

Now Mr. Drummond was, at the date of the letters published 
by himself in the first pamphlet in the above list, one of the 
ministers of Trinity Chapel, Edinburgh; and, as such, had 
solemnly promised to give all due obedience to the canons drawn 
up, &c., in 1838; and that he would show, in all things, an 
earnest desire to promote the peace, unity, and order of the said 
Episcopal church. 

But for many years past Mr. D. had been in the habit (and 
hitherto unforbidden by his Bishop in person, though forbidden 
most explicitly by the church, which is surely not of less autho- 
rity than an individual Bishop) of officiating without the use of the 
Liturgy at all, in a certain hired room, to as many persons as 
could find admittance, notice being given in Trinity Chapel of 
his intention to do this, and none being excluded, whether of 
the congregation of that chapel or no. 

At length (Oct. 3, 1842,) Bishop Terrot, the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, writes to Mr. Drummond on the subject of his ministra- 
tions in Clyde-street Hall, “ where,” says he— 
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“Tam informed you meet a congregation weekly, during the wiuter, and 
where the service is conducted by you in the way of extempore prayer, without 
the use of the Liturgy of our Church.” .... 

He then refers to the canon above cited, and concludes :— 


“T beg, then, Rev. and dear Sir, that you will consider this as an admonition 
in terms of the canon; and I hope that you will find it possible to preach the 
gospel without violating the law of the Church.”—Correspondence, pp. 9, 10. 


To this admonition Mr. Drummond replies in a manner 
which must astonish every one for its extreme undutifulness, 
and for the sinister cunning with which he labours to bring his 
Bishop into difficulties in the exercise of his office. He does 
not obey; he does not apologise; he does not labour to remove 
misconceptions, if such there might be. Instead of this, he 
actually criminates himself yet farther, to make the Bishop's 
judgment seem more invidious; and shows, that, from the very 
first opening of the controversy, he seeks, not for the path of 
duty, and a real answer in conscience, but for victory over 
his Bishop, and for the sympathy of the public as to an injured 
man. He tells the Bishop that he is quite mistaken if he 
fancies that the service in Clyde-street is the only one the lawful- 
ness of which is questionable at the best; and labours to force 
him into the obnoxious course of forbidding all or none, or the 
troublesome one of pointing out the difference between them. 
The impertinence, the widhed attempt to entangle his superior 
in this letter, is really beyond all reprobation. The following 
extract speaks for itself :— 

“ Besides my weekly meeting, to which you refer in your letter, I had, dur- 
ing last winter, and intended te open again during the ensuing one, a Bible 
class for young persons of my congregation. We were in the habit of meeting 
in Clyde-street Hall, and the only prayer used was extempore. Does this fall 
under the condemnation of Canon XX VIII.? 

“T had likewise, together with Mr. Bagot, a monthly prayer-meeting in the 
same room, in connection with the Church Missionary Society and the Jews’ 
Society. Is this also a breach of the canon? 

“A sacramental meeting is held every month in the room under St. James’s 
chapel, which has, I believe, existed for many years, and in which the Liturgy 
has never been used. Does this come under the operation of the canon ? 

“I am frequently called upon to address a school, and open it with prayer. 
Does extempore prayer in this case also infringe the canon! 

“Tam often asked to attend public meetings for religious purposes. If I 
open such meetings with extempore prayer, and address it, or otherwise take 
part in its proceedings, do I break the canon? 

“Sometimes I am also present at public meetings for religious purposes 
which are opened by using collects and prayers selected from the Liturgy. If 
I use such collects, and then address the meeting, am I transgressing that por- 
tion of the canon which is directed against the mutilation of the Liturgy ?”— 
Correspondence, pp. 11, 12. 

Of course the Bishop is not led into the snare. But Mr. 
Drummond has another evasion. The meeting in question, in a 
hired room, usually employed for public purposes, filled to over- 
lowing, of which notice is given at church during service, 
where it is even unlawful to close the doors—this is not a 
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public meeting! but a congregational!! a private meeting!!! 
so that it does not come under the term publicly in the canon!!!! 
That such nonsense could be uttered, yea, and made the very 
turning point of schism, we do not expect to be believed on our 
word: let Mr. Drummond speak for himself; that too, where, 
after the conclusion of his correspondence, he is summing up the 
heads of it, in his appeal to the public. He says:— 

‘‘ The reasons I have stated for holding that such meetings are private or 
congregational are simply the following: Ist. they are privately announced, 
that is, to the congregation alone; and, 2dly, the room in which they are held, 
is, for the time, my own private room. These reasons the Bishop has not 


answered.” 

And we may certainly defy any Bishop to answer them, or 
any other reasons equally absurd, equally irrational. Who 
shall say why white is not black? why contraries are not the 
same? And yet we may remark on this reasoning, that, 
intensely absurd as it is on the very face of it, and to any 
with Johnson’s Dictionary in his hand,* it is still more so when 
used by a minister of the church in Scotland, because his con- 
gregation is really his parish: it is the most public assembly 
that he can possibly address officially. A pastor in England 
may separate, for some purposes, between his congregation this 
charge; and when he has published anything in church, he may 
send the churchwardens from door to door to publish the same 
thing throughout his parish: but the clergyman in Scotland, with- 
out territorial limits, has only his congregation and their 
dependants as his parish. His church is par excellence his public 
sphere ; his congregation exclusively his pubiic.t 

However, on this turning point, that prirate and congregational 
are convertible, or, at least, not incongruous terms, Mr. Drum- 
mond deliberately and contumaciously resigns his charge, at the 
close of a long correspondence, in the course of which, under the 
thin pretence of seeking direction and counsel, and of asking the 
true interpretation of a canon, and of vindicating his own con- 
duct, he has insulted his Diocesan’s authority and common 
sense, and really shown himself far more double dealing, and far 
less conscientious, in his use of words, and in his general 
bearing, than we should have ventured to believe @ priori that 
even the originator of a causeless schism could have ventured 
to appear. 

Even to Mr. Drummond, however, whose perception of what 
is right and becoming does not seem very clear, it was plain 
that he must make his own hired room the more sacred for not 
being licensed; his own prayer-meetings more excellent than 

* CONGREGATIONAL, public.—Dr. Johnson. Ot course the answer to this is, that 
Dr. Johnson lived before Mr. Drummond had fixed the meaning of the word. 

+ It might have occurred to Mr. Drummond, that, if his reasoning is correct, he 
ought to be allowed to have a service in his church without the Liturgy. To be sure 
he would gain nothing by this, for the church is licensed, and so authorised, there- 
fore loses its virtue, just as the Liturgy does by being appointed. 
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the assembly of the congregation of the faithful;* his own 
extempore prayers of more authority than the Liturgy of the 
church ; and the privilege to use them, without the Liturgy, of 
vital importance, or his conduct could never be justified. The 
great mildness and liberality of the Bishop drives him to this 
kind of vindication. The Bishop expressly said in his first 
letter to Mr. D. that it was not his wish— 

“ To cireumscribe his ministrations, either as to time, or as to place. You 
have a right [said he] to — Trinity Chapel for service every day if you 
please. You may have iny license for officiating in Clyde-street Hall, if you 
can show that circumstances render that place more convenient. But in 
neither case could you lawfully officiate without using the Liturgy.”—Corre- 
spondence, p. 10. 

Ay; there’s the whole offence. Again :— 

“JT have no wish to restrict your ministrations, either as to time or place. 
You may give expositions every day; but surely they would not be less useful, 
less conducive to all those good results, wnich you say have flowed from your 
ministrations in Clyde-street Hall, if they were, in accordance with the canon, 
preceded by the common prayers of the Church, and the portions of Scripture 
appointed by her for the day.”— Correspondence, pp. 27, 28. 

Sadly is the Bishop mistaken; the Liturgy would mar the 
whole scene; and even the addition of extempore prayer 
(which, right or wrong, would never have been forbidden, ) before 
or after the exposition, would not have consecrated the service, on 
which the blot still remained, of an appointed Liturgy. And 
yet Mr. Drummond loves the Liturgy (so does the Dean of 
York); and he loves it all the more for his prayer-meetings ; 
he feels that the service in Clyde-street only makes him love the 
Liturgy the more, “ because it at once tends to exalt the latter 
[that is the Liturgy, we suppose] to the character of a free 
service, and not lower it to that of a bondage, from which we 
can never at any time be released.” Sad it is to see how far 
some minds are from recognising the privilege of being under 
authority. How would the promise have sounded in Mr. Drum- 
mond’s ears, “ Ye shall not do after all the things that we do 
here this day, every man whatsoever is right in his own eyes: 
for ye are not yet come to the rest and to the inheritance, 
which the Lord your God giveth you.” ¢ 

Whether or no Mr. Drummond was fully conscious of the 
amount of guilt into which he was to be hurried, we will not 
say: we only know that certain of his friends, anxious to 
secure to themselves the services of such a man, at once seized 

* That Mr. Drummond is honest in thus representing them we may judge from 
his own conduct. On Ash Wendnesday last, and the Wednesday in Passion Week, 
Mr. D. was not at his place in the church ; and it was justly argued that he was pre- 
paring his Clyde-street address. If his publico-private meeting was right, the 
church-service would have proved no hinderance. It is a just saying, and one of 
which we are sure Mr. D. will not deny the truth, that bene precasse est bene studiisse: 
but, perhaps, he may doubt whether to have prayed in church is bene precasse. 

+ That worthy dignitary has spent his life, according to his own words, and who 
cau know better, in admiration of the incomparable Liturgy of the Church of England. 

t Deut. xii. 8, 9 
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the opportunity, and invited him to continue his ministra- 
tions as an Episcopalian in Edinburgh, disconnected with the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. After this scheme was made 
known, the clergy of the diocese published their “ Resolu- 
tions,” which stand second on our list, in which they remon- 
strated most mildy and firmly with Mr. D. on his past conduct, 
and warned him that the scheme of his friends was impossible : 
that such a congregation as they proposed must be not Episcopal, 
but independent, and that the whole proceeding would be schism. 
They warned Mr. Drummond, that, for his friends to assume the 
name of English Episcopalians, would not entitle them to the 
pastoral superintendence of an — Bishop. It is difficult 
to imagine that even laymen could be so ignorant as to need 
this information: it is wonderful to find “Mr. Drummond, a 
presbyter of the Church of England, as he styles himself, not 
only needing it, but actually rejecting it, and arguing against it. 
This he does in his “ Reply to Resolutions,” &c.; wherein he 
shows, that he has neither taken time to look into his dictionary 
for the meaning of the word private, nor to inform himself on 
the moral obligation of obedience to canons, and divinely con- 
stituted authorities. 

Immediately after the “ Reply to Resolutions” comes the formal 
apology for the dreadful act of schism, against which the 
* Resolutions” had been an ineffectual warning. We must 
repeat the title at length :— 

“« Reasons for Withdrawing from the Scottish Episcopal Church, and for 
Accepting an Invitation to continue his Ministrations in Edinburgh as a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. With a full Reply to the Charge of Schism. 
By the Rev. D. T. K. Drummonp, Oxon., Presbyter of the Church of Exgland.” 

Every word of this title is instructive, and most of all the 
use of the title “ Presbyter of the Church of England,” in a formal 
apology for withdrawing from the Scottish Episcopal church; 
as if either one church or the other were in schism. 

Of course we do not again: discuss the meaning of the word 
private, nor the wondrous excellence of extempore prayer, 
which would be destroyed by the use of the Liturgy of the 
church; but some things we must note in these “ Reasons,” 
and we shall let Mr. D. speak for himself, only interspersing 
a few remarks. 

“ Having accepted an invitation to rémain in Edinburgh, [says he,] and 
to become the pastor of a congregation separate from the communion of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, but adhering to the communion of the Church 
of England, I think it only due to the congregation thus inviting me, as well 
as just to myself, that I should clearly state the grounds, upon which I have 
formed my resolutions to accede to their wishes, and on which I am now pre- 
pared, through evil report and good report, to take my stand.”—Reasons, 
§e 


Tet it be understood, then, that my ordination was not in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, but in the Church of England; and my temporary accept- 
ance of a charge in connexion with the former in no respects interfered with 
my origina) connexion with the latter. If, therefore, I could, consistently 
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with my ordination vow in England, accept such a charge, because no barrier 
existed against the proper exercise of my ministry, well. But, if a new law is 
brought into operation, which, in my conscience, I believe to be opposed to 
such exercise, and which is literally opposed to a similar practice in the church 
whence I derived my orders, who has a right to condemn me for retiring? 
And if, on retiring from the communion of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
I think it right to remain on the soil of Scotland, and exercise my ministry as 
an English minister there, what shadow of blame can rest upon me for so 
doing? Scotland, for Episcopal service, is Neutrrat Grounp. The same law 
which wisely tolerates Bishop Terrot, as an English minister, to serve publicl 
in Scotland in the Scottish Episcopal Church, tolerates me, as an Englis 
minister, to serve publicly in Scotland in the English Episcopal Church. 
Neither the Scottish nor the English Episcopal Church have the least jurisdic- 
tion in the ¢erritury of Scotland. That belongs exclusively, by law, to the 
Church of Scotland; and it is only by sufferance that either Bishop Terrot or 
myself are — to minister in Scotland, the one in the Scottish, the other 
in the English Episcopal communion. And if the Scottish Episcopal com- 
munion frame enactments, which I feel to be subversive of my pastoral useful- 
ness, and which are poanery at variance with the freedom enjoyed by my 
co-presbyters in England, who can condemn me for choosing to remain simply 
as an English clergyman, and not consenting to continue a Scottish Episco- 
palian ?”—Reasons, §c. pp. 8, 9. 

“ Well, then, the Church of England disowns my service, if I continue to 
labour as an English minister on Scottish ground, and separate from the 
Scottish Salsoagal Church. Will she peremptorily reject that service, and 
refuse to recognise me any longer as her servant? | answer firmly and unhesi- 
tatingly in the negative. She will not, and she cannot, do anything of the 
kind. Two of her most eminent ecclesiastical authorities have declared that 
no result of the kind can arise from such a cause. For the best reasons I pre- 
fer the service of the church in which I was originally ordained, to that of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland; and I am willing and anxious to perform that 
service in Scotland. The Church of England declares she has no objections to 
offer.” —Reasons, §c. p. 10. 


Now let us distinctly assure Mr. Drummond, and the com- 
mittee of his friends, that when Mr. D. was ordained in Eng- 
land he was ordained a presbyter in the Catholic church, and 
that the Catholic church is not a national church, or a diocesan 
church only, but one everywhere. That it is not a Jaw church, 
or a tolerated church, or a voluntary church, or secession church, 
or anything else which will serve Mr. D.’s purpose: but that 
whether the law of the land do or do not take notice of such an 
offence as that which Mr. D. has committed, the Church does, 
and must condemn it. It is clear that the Church, according to 
Mr. D.’s notion, has its commission from the state, and not from 
Christ. He has no conception of any authority but that of the 
law of the land, of statute, or common law—the law that tole- 
rates or establishes a church, in this and that place, as policy, or 
something even less easily defined, may dictate. ence he 
confuses things in themselves different, as thus: “Two of the 
most eminent ecclesiastical authorities,” is parallel, in his use of 
words, with “the highest Jegal authorities in England,” who 
assure Mr. D. of what they have no right to meddle with if they 
are legal authorities,—of what they never could have said if they 
are ecclesiastical authorities,—that he is in no respect contravening 
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the discipline of his own church in what he is doing.* The same legal 
authorities would tell him, that, although he has been hitherto 
tolerated as an Episcopalian, that although he will still be tole- 
rated as an Independant, yet that while he remains in Scotland 
he is bound to conform with the Law church, 7. e. with the 
Presbyterians. The same Jegal authorities will tell him that 
he would be equally tolerated as a Papist, as a Baptist, or an 
Unitarian; and then, according to his own deduction, he would 
be equally justified whichever he might choose to be. But Mr. D. 
proceeds :— 

“The Church of England and the Episcopal Church of Scotland are two 
distinct communions.” 

This is, indeed, a startling declaration to those in either 
country who are rejoicing in the perfect spiritual unity of the 
two churches; and is, moreover, somewhat at variance with the 
fact, that Mr. Drummond, though “ a presbyter of the Church of 
England,” has officiated for many years under the license of a 
Scottish Bishop: but let him proceed :— 

“The Church of England and the Episcopal Church of Scotland are 
two distinct communions, however the advocates for the latter may strive to 
show that there has been of late years an advance between the two churches to 
a closer relationship than before. They are severally governed by a code of 
canons peculiar to each communion ; and those who are ordained in the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church are incapable of holding any living, or even serving any 
curacy, in England. The one is a voluntary, the other is an established 
church. The one has a varying code of canons, the other has a code fixed by 
the law of the land. The one clings in its statute book to a popish service, 
the other, in her Articles, which are fixed by law, protests here, as in her 
Liturgy and Homilies, against all such doctrine; and thus, he who adheres 
ex animo to the one, cannot adhere ex animo to the other. How utterly 
unfounded, then, is the charge of schism against me, when I am assured, from 
unquestionable authority in England, that I expose myself to no penalty in the 
Church there, whence I have derived my orders. That, in the position I now 


occupy, my original statics, as a minister of the Church of England, is not in 
the least degree affected.” —Reasons, §c. pp. 14, 15. 


After all that has been adduced of the argument of Mr. 
Drummond, and of his use of words, we cannot be called upon 
to examine his use of the word “ schism,” or the reasons which 
he gives for his own view of its meaning. It may mean wnion 
for ought that we know in his judgment, just as congregational 
means private; but on the moral question, touching the nature 
of schism, we have something to say, and we accept most gladly 
his assertion, that the sin of schism “lies deeper than in the 
mere breaking up of outward uniformity ;” that “ whoever 
differs from that which is revealed, is so far guilty of the sin of 
schism.” f 

What then, we may ask, must be that man’s character, what 
his humility, what his obedience to authority, what his reve- 





* Pp. 10, 36, 37. + “Reasons,” &c. p. 19. 
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rence, what his honesty of heart, and integrity of purpose, who, 
when he finds that he has been, roe: ner as he declares, 
breaking a law of the Church; and when he is admonished of 
his error by his ecclesiastical superior, sets himself most perti- 
naciously, not to reform, but to ripen his error into contumacy, 
and his contumacy into actual separation from the Church? 
What must we think of one who puts his self-will so far above 
authority, and even common sense, as to be betrayed into argu- 
ments such as Mr. D. uses? What must we think of one who 
can enter into a correspondence with his Bishop, with a desire 
to entangle him in his answers? What shall we think of one 
who can talk of seeking his Bishop’s judgment for the direction 
of his conduct, when his conduct is all the while diametrically 
opposed to that law which his Bishop, as the voice of the 
Church, is laying down; and when all his actions show that his 
conduct is to be directed, not by the Bishop’s judgment, in the 
plain meaning of the words, but by way of contradiction ? What 
can we think of one who has received the privilege of com- 
munion in a church in which he was not ordained, and who can 
then, at once, without so much as a few days’ thought, set up his 
foreign ordination to justify his rebellion against the church in 
which he has for years officiated? And if he go beyond rebel- 
lion, even to actual formal separation, and labour to show 
(happily he must labour in vain) that the communion in which 
he formerly participated, and in which thousands, and tens of 
thousands, are rejoicing, is a fallacy,* what can we think of 
him? Shall he think that the sin of schism can be made much 
deeper by anything than by an attempt to involve whole 
churches, living at present in christian love and fellowship, in 
the deadly breach? And then what shall we think of the over- 
weening self-esteem and spiritual pride, not only involved in all 
this, but actually expressed, in the elevation of ees, son 
unauthorized, actually forbidden services, above the ordinances 








* Mr. Ramsay, Incumbent of St. John’s Church, Edinburgh, and Dean of that 
Diocese, has well met this weak attempt in a note to his sermon on “ The True Posi- 
tion of the Scottish Episcopal Church.” ‘* An attempt,” says he, “ has lately been 
made to deny the spiritual communion of the two churches, on account of this office 
being used partially here. When the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
Bishop of London, and the other Prelates, procured that act of the legislature, de- 
claratory of the spiritual communion, they were perfectly aware of all the circum- 
stances connected with the Scottish communion office, and that the 20th and 34th 
Articles of their own church recognised, in ‘ particular, or national churches,’ full 
authority to adopt such a service. In the present position of the two churches, 
therefore, the English presbyter is equally inexcusable in disclaiming the spiritual 
authority of a Scottish Bishop within his diocese, as a Scottish presbyter would be, 
disclaiming the spiritual authority of an English Bishop within an English diocese. 
The present eminent and admirable Bishop of London has furnished, by his own 
example, the best practical illustration of this principle. When, during the last 
summer, (1842,) his Lordship officiated in St. Paul’s, Edinburgh, he took the south 
side of the altar, Bishop Terrot taking the north side; nor would he, after his own 
Sermon, pronounce the blessing, because the Bishop of the diocese was present.” 
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of the Church; in the presumptuous way in which they are 
spoken of as preeminently owned and blessed of God, when they 
are reprobated by the authorities which are ordained of God; 
in the undisguised way in which private opinion is taken as a 
sufficient ground of separation, and of throwing all the sin of 
schism upon the Church? Verily, we know not what may be 
wanting to give an intensity of sin to the formal act of separa- 
tion, and to show that the schism, in fact, is also schism in its 
deepest meaning, if all this be not sufficient. 

n truth, the very conduct of Mr. D., and those connected 
with him in this affair, has been just that which has been always 
adduced against schismatics, to prove that sin, the sin of the 
heart, is at the bottom of the formal offence. St. Cyprian did 
not think that he was justifying the schismatic, when he said, 
 Quales putas esse eos qui sacerdotum hostes, et contra eccle- 
siam catholicam rebelles, nec premonentis Domrn1 comminatione, 
nec futuri judicii ultione terrentur? Neque enim aliunde 
hereses oborte sunt, et nata sunt schismata, quam inde, quod 
sacerdoti Der non obtemperatur,” &c.* In plain English, what 
sort of characters must we account those, who, being enemies to 
their Bishops, and revolters from the Catholic church, are terrified 
neither by the threatenings of the Lord, nor by the vengeance 
which shall overtake them at the judgment to come. For heresies 
arise from nothing else than this—and from this have schisms 
their beginning—that obedience is not given to the Bishop of God. 
Again, with respect to the temper which schismatics indulge, 
the same great authority thus contrasts their sin with the sin, 
lighter in some respects, of the lapsed; and again, in words 
sadly applicable to Mr. D.’s case :—“ The crime of the schis- 
matics 1s greater than that with which the lapsed appear to be 
stained ; for those do at least deprecate the wrath of God, with 
all the appointed offices of penance. The lapsed seek after the 
church as suppliants: schismatics resist the church. The lapsed 
yielded to force and compulsion: schismatics cleave with full 
purpose to their sin. The one injures his own soul alone, the 
other perils the souls of many. The one sees that he has sinned, 
and weeps and laments; the other, elated in his wilfulness, and 
rejoicing in his very crimes, separates children from their 
mother, allures sheep from their fold, and subverts the sacrament 
of God: and whereas the lapsed has once sinned, the other 
offends daily.”t 

And once more, if Mr. D. labours to involve others in his 
schism, by affecting a fellowship with them, while he has repu- 
diated that of his own Bishop, again he has a parallel in the 
offence which St. Cyprian describes. ‘The Bishop is in the 

* Cyp. Ep. 1x. ad Cornelium, pp. 81, 82. Ed. Benedict. 


+ See the reasoning of St. Cyprian on the schism in Rome and Carthage, in 
“The Life and Times of St. Cyprian.” —Passim. 
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church, and the church in the Bishop; they who are not with 
the Bishop are not in the church: and they miserably deceive 
themselves, who, not maintaining communion with the Bishops 
of God, think, cunningly, to insinuate themselves into the 
church by communicating with certain others; whereas, the 
church, which is one and Catholic, will not endure separation 
and schism, but is united and consolidated, through all its parts, 
by the cement of an united episcopate.” 

We have illustrated from his own case Mr. Drummond’s 
proposition, that the sin of schism lies deeper than the formal 
act of separation. Unhappily, his own conduct, after his schism 
is avowed, goes to show how the sinful course of feeling and of 
action ceases not with the formal act. What shall we think of 
the man, who hurries from his avowed separation from the 
church to an attack upon her holiest office,—the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. A churchman fancies, that, to a meek and holy 
spirit, his very condition, as separated from what he had hitherto 
thought the body of Christ, must give rise to some such reflec- 
tions as these: “ Either I am justified in my separation, or I am 
not. If I am not, how dreadful a step have I taken; and 
though, indeed, with the best intentions, yet how can I hope 
that God will forgive my sin of ignorance? On the most remote 
possibility of such an offence, I ought to be humble and retir- 
ing; and to feel my situation, not to say criminal, yet peculiar 
at the least, and calling for a deep prostration of spirit before 
my Saviour; enough for me, thus harassed, exercised, torn to 
pieces, by the step which I seem to have taken on good 
grounds, and yet against the opinion of all good men; enough 
for me, if, at the last, I am permitted to feel that my painful 
sacrifice of individual feeling and. affections has been accepted ; 
and the sin of my heart (for what man dares to say that, in his 
best actions, there are not some admixtures of evil,) has been 
forgiven. But if I am justified in my separation, then how 
great the sin of my former life,—of a life past in such errors of 
faith and practice, that I am obliged, contrary to all first impres- 
sions of obedience, and humility, and love, and religion, to 
renounce the very fellowship of those who, till to-day, were one 
with myself. A life of silent humiliation surely best becomes 
ae state before Gop, as it is most in accordance with my own 

eelings !” 

These were the thoughts of an humble, pious man. Mr. 
Drummond, whose humility we need not further test, doth the. 
reverse of all this: he accepts a call from his friends that he 
may not be silent, and give his life to repentance for the errors 
of his past communion; he disturbs, as far as he can, the har- 
mony of the church which he has left, and he labours to set it 
in opposition to another Catholic church, with which it is in full 
spiritual communion; and finally, he attacks, in a hastily-written 
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pamphlet, the eucharistic service of the Church in Scotland; a 
service at which (we are bold to say it) he was not worthy to 
officiate, while his heart was preparing for schism: a service 
which he is still less worthy to attack, now that his hand has 
given formal evidence to the rebellious thoughts of his heart. 

With regard to the argument of Mr. D. in the last-named 
pamphlet, it is impossible, as we have already shown, to argue 
with him; because argument implies some fixed meaning in 
words, and some acknowledged rules of reason. We cannot 
argue with a man who talks of a doctrine of transubstantiation :* 
for transubstantiation is the theological term for that most 
laboriously defined doctrine of the Romanist, which we dissent 
from because of its definitiveness and positiveness. But if Mr. 
D. has any meaning in his expressions, we may confidently refer 
to Mr. Bagot’s letter for their refutation ; a letter written before 
Mr. D.’s pamphlet in point of time, but which answers, by anti- 
cipation, all that Mr. Drummond may be supposed to mean; 
and all that his friends will take him to mean, when he opposes 
his private judgment to the Liturgy of the Scottish Church. 
Of Mr. Bagot’s letter we may safely say, that as an argument 
ad hominem it is perfect. Stronger things might have been 
said, and higher ground taken with truth; and in general it 
would be far better to occupy the higher position; but for its 
particular purpose nothing could be more conclusive. We trust 
that it will not be Mr. Bagot’s last good office, (as it certainly 
is not the first,) to the Church in Scotland. 

Indeed he is even now contending for a principle with which it 
is not too much to say, that the prosperity of the church in Scot- 
land must stand or fall: whether an irresponsible lay tribunal, 
technically called “a vestry,” is to dictate to the minister of 
each church in things purely spiritual, and even to deprive him 
of his office; or whether the priest is to be subject to his Bishop, 
and the ecclesiastical synod in doctrine, and to officiate with the 
license of his diocesan. ‘The English reader may be in the dark 
as to the constitution and powers of the archiepiscopal body of 
men called “a vestry,” in a Scottish episcopal church. If we 
would illustrate it by a parallel, we should say that it was much 
like the committee of the Church Missionary Society, in its 
authority as exemplified in Mr. Humphrey’s case: if by example, 
the present sad affair is sufficiently striking. 

r. Bagot is the minister of St. James’s Chapel (we know 
not whether to call it a church, for it is not consecrated), where 
he officiates by virtue of his Bishop’s license. But it so happens 
that a majority of the vestry of that chapel sympathize more 
deeply with Mr. Drummond in his schism, than with Mr. Bagot 
in his attachment to the Church of Christ. They therefore com- 
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mence a system of persecution, intended to drive him out of his 
charge, because St. James’s Chapel would be a very convenient 
place for Mr. Drummond to preach and pray in, when he is 
licensed by them, the said vestry. Accordingly they commence 
with citing him before them to answer certain questions touch- 
ing the Scottish Communion Office, which they know that Mr. 
Drummond is about to attack: and when he has answered their 
questions in the “letter” above mentioned, albeit they are well 
known to be filling certain secular offices, and to be engaged in 
certain mercantile pursuits, which have no very direct bearing 
upon the question; and albeit they can show no authority 
whatever to judge in such matters ; they pronounce the answers 
insufficient, and the writer erroneous in his views. It is in- 
tended as some safeguard of this minister, that he is usually, ex 
officio, one of the vestry, and Mr. Bagot is a member of the vestry 
of St. James’s. Therefore, when the said vestry meet to con- 
sider the Scottish Communion Office, Mr. Bagot is not sum- 
moned. At this meeting, the trust deeds of the chapel were 
examined, to ascertain whether there was not some clause in it 
which could enable them to separate the chapel from the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church, on account of the office in question being 
sanctioned by the Church! Two of the persons thus acting, are 
actually among the “friends of Mr. Drummond,” who signed 
the requisition to him to officiate among them in separation from 
the Church: so that they are at the same time as archbishops 
in the Church, and as arch-schismatics against the Church :—an 
inconsistency which does not deter them from having another 
meeting called, for the same high ecclesiastical purposes. To 
this second meeting Mr. Bagot was summoned; we transmit 
Mr. Bagot’s reply to the invitation: 

“ My dear Sir,—I have just received from you a notice to attend a meeting 
of the vestry of St. James’s Chapel, on Tuesday next, in terms of an annexed 
requisition; which requisition states, that the object of the meeting is to give 
the members an opportunity of expressing their sentiments in reference, 1st. Zo 
the late interference of Bishop Terrot with Mr. Drummond's prayer-meeting ; 
and 2dly, to the discussion on the subject of the Scottish Communion Office. 
I must decline to attend any such meeting, as the discussion of such subjects, 
or the expressing of any opinion thereon, is altogether foreign to the office, and 
beyond the powers of the vestry of St. James's Chapel. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ Daniet Bacor.” 

Notwithstanding this warning, the said vestry thus proceed 
to condemn their priest and their Bishop. 

“ After long and serious consideration of the subject, divested, as we verily 
believe of all prejudice, we are firmly persuaded that the late interference of 
the Bishop (under colour of a canon made since the constitution of St. James's 
Chapel was drawn up) to put a stop to Mr. Drummond’s ministrations in Clyde 
Street Hall, was uncalled for, and involved a grievous infringement of Christian 
liberty, detrimental alike to the usefulness of ministers—to the call and con- 
version of sinners—and to the edification and spiritual improvement of the 
people of God. Such being our decided opinion, we must ever deplore that 
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our minister should have lent the aid of his name and talents to the support of 
such a measure.” —Statement, §c. p. 2. 

It is difficult to suppose that the vestry themselves have 
published these shameless proceedings. Their statement is most 
painful: every word isa blot. Perhaps nothing is more painful 
than the hypocrisy running throughout, and exemplified by the 
following passage : 

“ As it has always been their wish to conduct themselves towards their pastor 
with tenderness and affection, and as they have ever deprecated anything like 
a public discussion with him, they will still exercise forbearance as long as they 
can do so without compromising principle, and, by God’s grace, will patiently 
endure all that is said or done against them, until they shall see more clearly 
than they now do, that they are called upon to act on the defensive; and when 
the proper time for this shall arrive, they trust that they will then be enabled 
to convince their Christian brethren that it has been for principle, and for prin- 
ciple alone, that they have been contending.”—Statement, §c. p. 4. 

It is by such tender and affectionate treatment that these 
worthy men wish to bully Mr. Bagot into a resignation of his 
charge ; and it is said that they are even prepared to carry out 
their sacrilegious purpose of seeking the award of the law to 
separate the deol te which he ministers from the jurisdiction 
of the bishop. 

And what is the position which these persons, with Mr. Drum- 
mond’s friends, are so anxiously desirous of occupying ? They have 
persuaded themselves that Mr. D. is a “ zealous advocate and pro- 
moter of every good and christian cause, driven, for conscience 
sake, to seek, under the discipline of the Church of England, from 
whence he holds his ordination, freedom from hindrance in a 
course of religious usefulness.”* Certainly we should not have 
attributed Mr. D.’s secession to a love of discipline; yet we find 
that he and his friends are alike determined to hold by what they 
imagine to be this discipline of the Church of England: let us 
hear the declaration of his committee :— 

“ They resolved that they would neither embark Mr. Drummond in their 
proceedings, by inviting him to become their minister, nor take any decisive 
step towards forming themselves into a separate congregation, until they 
should be satisfied, on sufficient authority, that such a course is consistent with 
the principles of the Church of England. With this view they have carefully 
instituted inquiries in England, in quarters the most authoritative to which 
they could obtain access They have now ascertained satisfactorily, 
and beyond doubt, that Mr. Drummond, in accepting their invitation, will in 
no respect compromise his obligations to the Church of which he is a presbyter ; 
and that they, in forming themselves into a congregation under his charge, will 
not infringe the discipline of the Church of England, but will be acting in entire 

8 


conformity with its principles, as applicable to the peculiar circumstances of the 
case.”—Statement, §c., p. 10. 


Perhaps the original advertisement is even stronger :— 


“The committee beg to assure those who have so cordially come for- 
ward to support them in their efforts to retain Mr. Drummond's services in 





* Statement by Committee of Mr. Drummond’s friends, p. 4. 
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Edinburgh, that they have taken effectual means to ascertain whether their 
views are strictly in accordance with the principles of the Church of England. 
—Edinburgh, Nov. 4, 1842.”— Statement, §c., p. 11. 

Once more :— 

“ The proposed congregation must, by ifs first principles, look to the Church 
of England as its guide and rule.” —Statement, §c., p. 13. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. D.’s unauthorized public prayer- 
meetings would be no more justified by the canons of the Church 
of England, than by those of the Church in Scotland; so that 
even in the origin of his disaffection, he would find no support 
from the “ discipline” and “ principle” of the English Church: 
but, even if in that matter the two churches differed in their 
laws, how wicked must they think the Church of England, how 
lax her discipline, how base her principles, if they believe that 
she can countenance one who is pledged to obey a sister church 
in ‘actual rebellion; that she can sanction schism, and receive 
the schismatic to her love and confidence ! 

Perhaps, however, the committee really mean no more, and 
perhaps Mr. Drummond means no more, than that the daw of 
England will force the Church of England to induct Mr. D. 
into a benefice, if any wicked or ignorant person should present 
him to one in any English diocese, under the present circum- 
stances. But if this is what they mean, does it not show a base 
mind, to seek from the secular law, in a case where, of all others, 
it is true to say, summum jus summa injuria,—a power of per- 
secuting a sister Church? For surely it would be nothing short of 
persecution to thrust such a man as Mr. D. upon any bishop and 
any diocese in England. The truth is, that they are cowardly 
enough to take advantage of our weakness. It is, perhaps, 
true, that, although no bishop would license Mr. D. to a curacy 
in England, he might be forced by a writ of guare impedit, issued 
from the queen’s temporal court, to induct him to a benefice. 
So in this case, as in many others, the law is opposed to the true 
interests of the Church, to her discipline, and to her principles. 
And yet we cannot but think that the time is come, when so much 
thought is given to such things, that it is more than probable that 
Mr. D. might find a bishop willing rather to suffer the penalty 
the common law would impose, than to commit what would cer- 
tainly be an act of schism, if the Church were free, which 
would look like schism, and be hard to defend as it is ; in induct- 
ing one into a living here, who had separated himself from the 
Church in Scotland. Such a course pursued by an English 
bishop might be the first step to our emancipation, The voice 
of the whole Church would be with him, and we cannot doubt 
that, though much trouble would fall upon him, it would issue 
in a revision of such laws as are really unjust and oppressive, 
touching induction to benefices. Meanwhile, if an English 
bishop should offend against the principles of the Church, being 
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compelled by the tyranny of the law, the Scottish bishops, in 
this case more happily situated, ought not hastily to construe 
such an act into schism; since, though Mr. D. had done all that 
he has done, and much more, against the laws of the Church in 
any diocese in England, the bishop of any other diocese, nay, of 
that same diocese, might, in the same way, and quite as justly, be 
compelled to induct him to a benefice. 

As for the notion that Mr. D. and his congregation, living in 
Scotland, can be under any episcopal jurisdiction except that of 
their own bishop, it is monstrous. If any bishop, English or 
American, were to perform any episcopal act, at Mr. D.’s 
instance, within the diocese of Edinburgh, there could be no 
apology for him; and in this case, even the common law would 
not justify the schismatical proceeding. It would not be punished 
by the queen’s courts, but it would be execrated every where, 
and only tolerated, as Romish bishops are tolerated in their 
ministrations, in canonically filled dioceses, by the law of the 
land. 

Neither must Mr. D. shelter himself under the example of 
certain “ outstanding congregations,” as they are too mildly 
called;—the remnants of an anomalous state of things in 
Scotland, before the union of the two churches was so perfectly 
understood as it is now :—who called themselves of the Church 
of England, while they lived in secession from their own 
Bishops. These were not justified by circumstances, though 
they had many apologies which Mr. D. and his friends have 
not; and even these have come to see their error. There were 
three such until lately; one of them has just conformed, and 
the other two are shortly to be reconciled to the Church. 

If Mr. D. and his friends will learn their true position from 
one who has ever been held a saint in the Church, let them 
listen to St. Basil,* when he exactly describes their cases as 
that of a conventicle. Speaking of the different opinions held 
concerning baptism out of the Church, he says— 


“ Whence they called some heresies, some schisms, some conventicles. 
Heresies, such as were wholly broken off, and estranged from the Faith itself ; 
schisms, such as disagree as to certain ecclesiastical matters and questions 
which may be healed; conventicles, congregations formed by insubordinate 
presbyters or bishops, and undisciplined laity. Thus, if one convicted of a fall 
were suspended from officiating, and would not submit to the Canons, but 
claimed to himself preeminence and the right to officiate, and certain leaving 
the Catholic Church, went off with him, this were a conventicle; a schism 
were to hold differently from the Church as to repentance ; heresies are such 
as of the Manishees, Valentinians, Marcionites, and these same Pepuzenes; for 
their difference relates directly to the Faith itself towards God. It seemed good, 
then, to those from the beginning, wholly to annul the baptism of heretics, but 
admit that of those who separate, as being yet of the Church, but those in con- 
venticles to join on again to the Church, when amended by adequate repent- 





* Quoted from the Oxford Translation of Tertullian’s Works, p. 204. 
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ance and conversion, and that so as oftentimes to admit to the same rank, after 
repentance, such as, having order in the Church, went off with the insubordi- 
nate.” 

May this sad affair exemplify the repentance and reconcili- 
ation, as.it has done the separation ! 

As for the internal consequences of this event upon the 
Church in Scotland, it would be wrong not to lament them, 
and unfeeling not to sympathise with the mother mourning 
over her rebellious and wandering children; but yet we may 
be allowed to see good mingled with the evil. Mr. Drummond's 
secession will clear the Church of a number of nominal ad- 
herents, who cared little for her welfare, and who did little 
credit to her principles. His friends have not changed their 
opinions and feelings, but only found occasion to express them, 
and act upon them. They are, and were, in heart, independents. 
They hate the Church, and its “ discipline” and “ principles.” 
The effort lately and most necessarily made to improve her con- 
dition in Scotland they actually opposed. They do not even pro- 
fess to love episcopacy; and their adherence to Mr. Drummond 
now is not as to an Lnglish clergyman, any more than it was 
hefore, as to one licensed by a Scottish Bishop, but as what they 
would call a gospel preacher. The conduct of the vestry of 
St. James’s Chapel, originating in Mr. Drummond's schism, 
shows the working of these feelings. Already true Churchmen 
in Scotland begin to know who are with the Church and who 
are against it: this is a true element of strength. The schism 
itself will not, most probably, last long in its present form: it 
will most probably deteriorate into something too unlike the 
Church to be thought of, even by her, without a stain upon 
her vesture. An abiding schism is made of sterner stuff than 
Mr. D. and his friends; and cannot rest, even in its falsehood, 
upon such grounds as we have been detailing. The Church is 
left the stronger and the more compact by their secession; and 
though we must regret their fall, still we may trust that all will 
turn to the prosperity of our Zion; and even in the dark 
edges of the cloud that is drawn over her for a time, we see the 
golden fringes of the greater light which we trust may break 
out upon her. 
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Ir there is one important part of our duty, which as Churchmen 

we have hitherto neglected to perform, it is that part of it which 

consists in supplying those of our countrymen, whose lot it is to 
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sojourn in distant lands, with the rites, the liturgy, and the 
apostolical succession of the Catholic Church, in all their fulness 
and ancient integrity. In no instance, perhaps, have the effects 
of neglecting this most important part of our duty been more 
painfully felt than in our intercourse with the inhabitants of 
China. In consequence of this neglect we have appeared to 
the Chinese in no other point of view than that of a selfish and 
money-getting people, who are remarkably tenacious of our 
rights and dignity, and who, if we should deem either the one 
or the other in the least degree infringed, are ready to enforce 
them at the canon’s mouth and at the point of the bayonet. 
Although there have been, doubtless, many individuals of 
sterling and unquestioned piety among those of our countrymen 
who have resided in China; yet as a nation we have hitherto 
given the Chinese no evidence whatever that we possess the 
inestimable boon of Christianity in its apostolic and primitive 
purity ; or that as a nation we are sensibly alive to the import- 
ance of the duty of imparting to others the rites, the liturgy, 
and the apostolic succession of the Catholic Church, which the 
Divine Head of it has founded upon a rock, and ordained to be 
the instrument of promulgating his gospel throughout the world. 
No proofs have hitherto been given to them by us as a Church 
and nation, that we set any value upon that divine tustitution, 
whose principles ought to be interwoven into all our public 
negotiations; to sanctify all our public acts; and, by its taking 
a prominent place in all our dealings with other nations, to 
make it plainly to appear that, as a people, we are not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ. 

: If, however, the past is irremediable, it is cheering to know 
that steps are about to be taken in high quarters to guard 
against this shameful neglect in our future intercourse with 
China; and the following announcement of the Ecclesiastical 
Gazette for December, was, we doubt not, read with unfeigned 
satisfaction by every true Churchman in the land who perused 
it :— 

‘€ THE CHURCH IN CHINA. 

“‘ We have much satisfaction in being able to state, that it is in contemplation 
to make an immediate effort to raise sufficient funds for planting a branch of 
the English Church in the new settlement of Hong-Kong, with a view not 
merely to provide our own countrymen, who may be resident there, with the 
means of grace and edification, but to the more effectual introduction of our 
holy religion into the vast empire of China.” 

It is confidently believed that the facts which will now be 
brought forward from the book which it is our purpose to 
review, are of such a nature as to urge every true Churchman 
who may read them to employ every effort in his power towards 
raising sufficient funds for the noble object announced in the 
above declaration of the Ecclesiastical Gazette, at a period when 
our existing relations with China seem to be the most favourable 
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that have ever yet occurred to us, of more effectually introducing 

our holy religion among that ancient and remarkable people. 

We propose to arrange our observations on, and our extracts 
from, the interesting volume before us under the following 
heads. 

I. The early visitors of China. 

Il. Brief sketch of English intercourse. 

III. Roman Catholic missions. 

IV. Certain institutions and customs of the Chinese, which 
seem peculiarly favourable to the reception of the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church, especially when taught, as 
by the Anglican branch of it, in their primitive purity. 

V. Some remarks which do not come under any of the 

previous heads. 

I. The early visitors of China. 

“ Tt is to the Arabs that we owe the first distinct account of China, and of its 
peculiar institutions and customs. Their far-extended conquests brought them 
to the confines of that remote empire; and the enlightenment of science and 
literature which they possessed in no small degree during the eighth and ninth 
centuries, led many individuals among them to explore unknown countries, and 
to record what they had seen. 

“We possess an interesting specimen in Renaudot’s translation from the 
itineraries of two Arabian travellers, in the years 850 and 877. ‘These bear 
internal evidences of truth and accuracy no Jess indisputable than those which 
distinguish the relations of the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo; and as they 
have reference to a much earlier period than even his, must be considered to 
possess a very high degree of interest. 

“We can perceive a remarkable identity between the Chinese, as they are 
therein described, and the same people as we know them at the present day, 
although a period of one thousand years, nearly, has since elapsed ; nor can the 
occurrence of one or two remarkable discrepancies be considered as any im- 
pugnment of the general veracity of these travellers, where there is, upon the 
whole, so much of sound and correct information. 

“ The contradictions have in fact evidently proceeded from some confusion 
in the original manuscripts, by which, observations that have reference to other 
countries lying in their route, and which are true of those countries at the 
present time, have become incorporated with the account of China itself. 

“The Arabians describe a city called Canfu, which was probably Canton, 
at which place a very ancient ruin exists to this day. 

“ The frequency of fires, and the long detention of ships, from various causes, 
as stated by them, might be related of that emporium of foreign trade even at 
present. 

“* This city,’ they observe, ‘stands on a great river, some days distant from 
the entrance, so that the water here is fresh.’ It seems at that time to have 
been the port allotted to the Arabian merchants who came by sea; and the 
travellers notice ‘ many unjust dealings with the merchants who traded thither, 
which, having gathered the force of a precedent, there was no grievance, no 
treatment so bad, but they exercised it upon the foreigners and the masters of 
the ships.’ We learn that the port was at length forsaken in consequence of 
the extortions of the mandarins of those days , and ‘ the merchants returned in 
crowds to Siraf and Oman.’ ”’—Pp. 6, 7. 


A colony of the Jews are said to have reached China as early 
as 200 years before Christ, in the time of the Hou dynasty. 
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“ In the eighteenth volume of the Lettres Edifiautes et Curicuses there is con- 
tained an account of the pains taken by the Jesuits in China to investigate the 
origin of this remarkable colony of Jews at Kae-foong-foo. The most success- 
ful in his researches was Pére Gizani, who, in a letter dated 1704, thus wrote : 
* I returned their visit in the Je-pai-sou, that is in their synagogue, where they 
were all assembled, and where I held with them long conversations. I saw 
their inscriptions, some of which were in Chinese and the rest in their own 
language. They shewed me their religious books, and permitted me to enter 
even into the most secret place of their synagogue, whence they themselves 
(the commonalty) are excluded. 

“ There is a place reserved for the chief of the synagogue, who never enters 
there except with profound respect. 

“‘ They told me that their ancestors came from a kingdom of the West, called 
the kingdom of Judah, which Joshua conquered after having departed from 
Egypt, and passed the Red Sea and the desert ; that the number of Jews who 
emigrated from Egypt was about 600,000 men. They assured us that their 
alphabet had twenty-seven letters, but that they commonly made use of only 
twenty-two, which accords with the declaration of S. Jerome, that the Hebrews 
have twenty-two letters, of which five are double. When they read the Bible 
in their synagogue, they cover the face with a transparent veil, in memory of 
Moses, who descended from the mountain with his face covered, and who thus 
published the Decalogue and the Law of God to his people : they read a section 
every Sabbath day. ‘Thus the Jews of China, like the Jews of Europe, read all 
the law in the course of the year. He who reads places the Za-king (great 
sacred book) on the chair of Moses; he has his face covered with a very thin 
cotton veil; at his side is a prompter, and some places below a Moula, to cor- 
rect the prompter should he err. 

“They spoke to me respecting Paradise and Hell in a very foolish way. 
There is every appearance of what they said being drawn from the Talmud. 

“1 spoke to them of the Messiah promised in Scripture, but they were very 
much surprised at what I said; and when I informed them that His name was 
Jesus, they replied, that mention was made in the Bible of a holy man named 
Jesus, who was the son of Sirach; but they knew not the Jesus of whom I 
spoke.” —Pp. 8, 9. 


We now proceed to extract a passage which brings before 
our notice two early visitors to China, in the persons of two 
Venetian travellers. 


“ Most of our readers will probably be aware that in the reign of Coblai 
Khan, the Mongul emperor of China, Nicolas and Mathew Paolo a Polo, two 
noble Venetians, reached that court: they were extremely weil received, and 
invited to return to China, on their departure from Europe. In 1274, they 
accordingly came back, bearing letters from Pope Gregory X., and accom- 
panied by young Marco, son to one of them. 

“The youth, by his talents and good conduct, became a favourite with the 
Khan, and was employed by him for seventeen years; after which he, with 
some difficulty, obtained permission to return to his own country. The 
accounts which he gave at Venice of the vast wealth and resources of the 
Chinese empire, appeared so incredible to Europeans in those days, that his 
tale was most undeservedly discredited, and he obtained the nickname of 
‘ Messer Marco Millione.’ "—P. 9. 


We now proceed to give an extract respecting the arrival of 
the Portuguese,—the first Europeans who obtained a footing 
in China. 

“It was not many years after the passage of the Cape by De Gama, that 


the Portuguese, in 1516, made their first appearance at Canton. Their early 
conduct was not calculated to impress the Chinese with any idea favourable to 
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Europeans; and when, in course of time, they came to be competitors with 
the Dutch and English, the contests of mercantile avarice tended to place 
them all in a worse point of view. ‘To this day the character of the Europeans 
is represented as that of a race of men intent alone on the gains of commercial 
traffic, and regardless altogether of the means of attainment. Struck by the 

erpetual hostilities which existed amongst these foreign adventurers, assimi- 
Fated in other respects by a close resemblance in their costume and manners, 
the government of the country became disposed to treat them with a degree of 
jealousy and exclusion which it had not deemed necessary to be exercised 
towards the more peaceable and well-ordered Arabs, their predecessors.”— 
P. 10. 


The above passage is full of instruction, and only shews the 
importance of the step now proposed, in order that the above 
stigma may be wiped off, from England at least; and that it 
may be proved to the Chinese, that some amongst us have other 
— more disinterested objects in view than the mere gain of 
trafic. 


“The first Portuguese embassy, and of course the first of any European 
power by sea, to Pekin, took place as early as 1520, in the person of Thomas 
Pirez; the object being to establish a factory at Canton, as well as at Macao. 
Advices, however, had preceded him of the ill conduct and violence of Simon 
de Andrade; and after a course of humiliation, the unfortunate Pirez was sent 
back under custody to Canton; the provincial government of which place thus 
early shewed its jealousy of any attempt on the part of strangers to commu- 
nicate with the court. Pirez, on his arrival, was robbed of his property and 
thrown into prison, and ultimately, it is supposed, put to death. 

‘‘The various embassies which have since followed, in three successive 
centuries, to Peking, have met with different kinds of treatment; but, in what- 
ever spirit conducted, they have been equally unsuccessful in the attainment of 
any important point of negotiation.”—P. 12. 

“It was about the middle of the sixteenth century that the Portuguese 
established themselves at Macao,—the only European colony that, with very 
limited success, has been planted on the coast of China; it seems that they had 
temporary shelter on shore as early as 1537. By bribery and solicitation, leave 
was obtained for erecting sheds to dry goods, which were introduced under the 
name of tribute. The foreigners were by degrees permitted to build substantial 
houses; and the petty mandarins connived at an increasing population, the 
establishment of an internal government, and the influx of priests, with their 
endeavours to convert the Chinese.”—Pp. 12, 13. 

“The Spaniards, although they possess the privilege of trading both at 
Macao and Canton, as well as at Amoy, have derived less advantage from an 
intercourse with China than most other nations, notwithstanding the vast ad- 
vantage which they possess in the locality of Manilla, and the Philippine 
islands, within a few days sail of China, and approached with equal facility in 
either monsoon.—P. 16. 

“The Dutch met with little success in their attempts to open a trade with 
China, until 1624, when, by means of assistance from Batavia, they were 
enabled to form a settlement on the west side of Formosa, opposite to the 
Chinese coast. The vicinity of this to Manilla and Macao excited the jealousy 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese, as well as of the Chinese government. 
Liberty of trade with that empire was at first denied them; but the Dutch 
annoyed the coast with their ships, until it was agreed that, on their evacuating 
the Pescadores, (some small islands between the main land and Formosa,) and 
— themselves to the latter, liberty of commerce should be granted 
them.” —P. 16. 


It appears that the intercourse of Russia with China is 
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entirely restricted to the land journey through Siberia; and 
that no maritime intercourse with the Chinese 1s allowed them. 


“The most celebrated early embassies from Russia, overland, were those of 
Isbrand Ides, in 1693; and of Ismaleff, sent by Peter the Greet, in 1719, an 
account of whose mission is well given by Mr. Bell, of Antermony. The 
ambassador in both instances was treated with a degree of respect unusual at 
Peking, and demonstrative of the estimation in which the power of Russia is 
held there. Catherine the First, in 1727, despatched Count Vladislavetch to 
China, as ambassador-extraordinary, and by him a treaty was concluded, by 
which the Russians were to have a church at Peking, with an establishment 
of —— and four young Russians were to remain at the residence of the 
embassy, for the purpose of studying the language, and serving as interpreters 
between the two nations.”—P. 18. 


II. Brief sketch of English intercourse. 


“ We now proceed to give a sketch of the early intercourse between Great 
Britain and China; the first attempt to establish which seems to have been as 
far back as 1596, when three ships were fitted out, in charge of Benjamin 
Wood, bearing letters from Queen Elizabeth to the emperor; but the ships were 
lost on the way out, and no renewal of the project appears to have taken place. 

‘“ The oldest record of the Company at Canton is dated April 6th, 1637, and 
commences thus:—‘In the latitude of 64 degrees we took leave of the ship 
Planter, whom God, we hope, hath conducted in safety. Upon her was laden 
as per invoice appeareth,’ &c. This was one of a fleet of five ships, of which 
the remaining four, the Dragon, the Sun, the Catherine, and the dan, proceeded 
on their way to China, under the command of Captain Weddel. They first 
arrived at Acteen in Sumatra.”—P, 19. 


In consequence of the misrepresentations of the Portuguese, 
the English ships were fired upon by the Chinese, and provisions 
were denied them. The bravery of our British sailors soon 
brought the Chinese to their senses. 


‘The result was, that the blame of the late skirmish was laid by the man- 
darins on the slanders of the Portuguese, and the captured guns being restored, 
the ships were supplied with cargoes.” 

“No further trade, however, ensued for many years. Soon after this period 
the interior of China was distracted by the contests between the Manchow 
Tartars and the Chinese, while the coasts were overrun by large fleets of pirates. 

“ Another attempt was made by the English in 1664, to establish a com- 
mercial intercourse at Canton.”—P. 20, 


It appears that this attempt also proved unsuccessful ; and it 
is supposed that the Portuguese, as usual, were instrumental in 
its failure. 


“The records then shew that, in 1670, a trade was established at Taguan, 
or Formosa, with the chief Kosbinga, who, as we have before seen, had ex- 
pelled the Dutch from that island in 1662.”—P. 20. 

‘It seems that this trade at length proved so unprofitable and vexatious, 
that the Company, in 1681, ordered their establishments at Formosa and Amoy 
to be withdrawn, and a trade, if possible, established at Canton and Hockchue, 
or Fokchow.”—P. 21. 

* Soon after the Tartar conquest we find it stated by the mandarins, in reply 
to certain inquiries on the subject, that ‘a present to the emperor of strange 
fowls and beasts would be more acceptable than a ship’s lading of gold.’ There 
can be no doubt that gifts of this kind are cuhieanaly well suited to Peking ; 
and, on the occasion of any future mission, it would be well to keep the advice 
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in view, instead of confining the selection of presents entirely to works of art, 
as they were in our past embassies, most of them unintelligible and useless to 
the emperor and his court.”—P. 21. 

“ Tt appears, from a letter of the Court of Directors to the Factory in China, 
dated 23d November, 1699, that a Consul’s Commission was sent out to the 
chief of the Company’s council ; nor does any notice appear on the records of 
this having been subsequently recalled. They say, ‘We have obtained a com- 
mission from His Majesty to constitute you, and those who shall be hereafter 
approved by us, as our President in China, to be the king’s minister, a Consul 
for the English nation, with all powers requisite thereunto.’ ""—P. 21. 

“ From the beginning of this century, until 1727, many very severe griev- 
ances were suffered at Canton; and although the trade continued to proceed, 
it was with frequent interruptions.” —P. 22. 

“ At the close of 1741, His Majesty’s ship Centurion, under the command 
of Commodore Anson, arrived off Macao, in the prosecution of her voyage round 
the world, being the first British man-of-war that visited China. 

“ The interesting details of that ship's stay, are well given in the popular 
history of the voyage, and familiar to most readers.” —P. 23. 

“ One of the principal objects of Earl Macartney’s mission to Peking, was to 
obtain, if possible, the permission of the Emperor to trade at Ningpo, Chusan, 
Tien-tsin, and other places, besides Canton. 

“ All discussions upon these points, and, indeed, every matter of business, were 
studiously avoided by the Chinese minister; and mandarins, during the residence 
of the embassy at Peking ; but in his letter to the King of England, the Emperor 
did not omit to state distinctly, that the British commerce must be strictly 
limited to the port of Canton.”—P. 31. 

“ As it was hoped the embassy had not been without effect in conciliating the 
good-will of the Chinese to the British trade, it was resolved, shortly afterwards, 
to follow it up by a letter from His Majesty to the Emperor, accompanied by 
presents. These accordingly reached Canton, in January, 1795.”—P. 31. 

“ The conduct and disposition of the Chinese government for some time past, 
had been such as to prove that the commercial interests of the natives in China 
were exposed to the utmost hazard, from the chance of perpetual interruption 
at the will of a capricious and despotic set of delegates, who kept the court of 
Peking in profound ignorance of their own oppressive and arbitrary conduct 
towards the Company’s trade. - 

“ To these circumstances are to be attributed the embassy of Lord Amherst, 
in 1816, of which the object was to secure, if possible, the commerce of Great 
Britain upon a solid and equitable fuoting, under the cognizance of the Emperor, 
and with the advantage of a ready appeal to him in case of need. The design 
of a mission to Peking had been for some time entertained by His Majesty's 
ministers, and the Court of Directors, when the arrival from China of the 
despatches of 1815, confirmed them in the resolution. 

“It was hoped, as a collateral object, and one within the range of possibility, 
that an English resident might be admitted at the capital; or permission be 
obtained for trading to some of the ports on the north-east coast. 

“ The embassy left England in the Alceste frigate, on the 10th of February, 
attended by the Lyra brig, and the General Hewett, a Company’s ship, and 
arrived off Macao on the 12th of July, when it was joined by Sir George 
Staunton, the first Commissioner, as well as by the Chinese Secretaries, and the 
other gentlemen who were appointed from England to accompany it to Peking. 
The ships reached the gulph of Pechelee on the 28th of July, but the ambas- 
sador did not land until the 9th of August. 

* On the 12th the mission reached ‘l'ien-tsin, where a feast was conferred on 
the part of the Emperor, and an attempt made to bring about the practice of the 
Ko-tow, or prostration, before a yellow screen, preparatory to the grand per- 
formance of it before the Emperor. 

“This, however, was successfully avoided, on the plea that Earl Macartney 
had not been required to execute this act of fealty and vassalage.”—P. 39. 
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“On the 22d of April, 1834, the trade of the East India Company with 
China, after having lasted just 200 years, terminated according to the provisions 
of the new act, and several private — soon afterwards quitted Canton with 
cargoes of tea for the British Shania =< . 51. 

“In the year 1833, a bill was carried through parliament, by Mr. Grant, 
(now Lord Gienelg,) President of the India Board, by which it was enacted, 
‘ That it should be |:.wful for His Majesty, by commission under his royal sign- 
manual, to appoint not exceeding three superintendents of the trade of His 
—— subjects with China, and to give to such superintendents certain powers 
and authorities.’ "—P. 52. 


It appears, from the volume before us, that the first chief 
commissioner appointed by the English government, was Lord 
Napier, who died at Macao, in a short time after his arrival. 
His lordship was succeeded by Mr. Davis; the successor of 
Mr. Davis, was Sir George Robinson; the chief commissioner 
who succeeded Sir George Robinson, was Captain Elliot. 

As, however, this brings us to modern events, with which 
from their recent occurrence the public are well acquainted, we 
will give no extracts from this part of the work, and will proceed 
at once to direct the attention of our readers to the third division 
of our subject. 


III. Roman Catholic Missions. 


‘« The first Pope who appears to have sent a mission for the conversion of the 
Tartars, or Chinese, to the Roman Catholic faith, was Innocent IV. He 
despatched Giovanni Carpini, a monk, through Russia, in the year 1246, to 
Baatu Khan, on the banks of the Volga, from whence they were conducted to 
the Mongol Tartar Court, just as the Great Khan was about to be installed. 

“ Carpini was astonished by the display of immense treasures, and having 
been kindly treated, was sent back with a friendly letter.”"—P. 9. 

“ In 1253, Rubrugius was in like manner despatched by St. Louis, during the 
Crusade to the Holy Land, with directions to procure the friendship of the 
Mongols. He reached, at length, the court of the Great Khan, where, like his 

redecessor, he observed the near resemblance of Lama worship to the forms of 
Roman Catholicism, and concluded that it must be derived from a spurious 
Christianity—perhaps that of the Nestorians.”—P. 9. 

“ John de Corvino, despatched to Asia, in 1288, by Pope Nicholas IV., was the 
first successful promoter of the Roman Catholic faith in China; he arrived at 
Cambalu, (as Peking was called by the Tartars,) and met with a kind reception 
from the Emperor, notwithstanding the hostility of the jealous Nestorians. He 
was allowed to build a church, furnished with steeple and bells, and is said to 
have baptized some thousands of converts, as well as to have instructed nunbers 
of children in the Latin language, and the tenets of Christianity. The news of 
his progress reached Clement IV., on his accession to the popedom, and he was 
pr ry appointed Bishop of Cambalu, with a numerous body of priests, 
who were despatched to join him in his labours. On the death of Corvino, 
however, it is probable that no successor, possessed of the same enterprise and 
industry, was ready to succeed him; for the establishment which he had formed 
appears to have ceased, or, at least, to have sunk into insignificance.”—P. 10. 

“In 1552, the famcus Apostle of the East, Sir Francis Xavier, concerning 
whom so many miracles have been related, died at Shan-Shan, or St. John’s. 
The remains of his tomb are seen there at this day; and the Bishop of Macao 
used to make an annual visit there, for the purpose of celebrating mass, and 
bringing away a portion of the consecrated earth.”—P. 12. 

“ In 1579, Miguel Ruggiero, an Italian Jesuit, reached Canton, and in a few 
years was joined by Mathew Ricci, who may justly be considered as the 
founder of the Catholic mission.” —P. 14. 
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“ Other Jesuits joined the mission, and established themselves at different 
points, from Canton to Peking, proceeding quietly, and with great success, as lon 
as they could remain unmolested by the hot and indiscreet zeal of the sever 
orders of monks, who, in their haste to attack the Chinese prejudices, ensured 
their own discomfiture. 

“ The most distinguished of the Jesuits for his talents and knowledge, was 
Father Adam Schaal, by birth a German. He reached Peking at the time when 
the last Chinese dynasty of Ming was about to be expelled by the Manchow 
Tartars. Through the influence of a Chinese Christian, named Paul Siu, who 
was a Colao, or principal mandarin, and by his own extensive knowledge of 
the physical sciences, Schaal became a great favourite at court, and even 
— his place after the Tartars had possessed themselves ofthe empire.” — 

. 14. 

“ Permission was given to the Jesuits to build two churches at Peking, and 
new labourers were allowed to enter the country: among these was Ferdinand 
Verbiest, another German Jesuit, and a man of distinguished science, who 
became coadjutor of Adam Schaal. 

“ On the accession of Kanghi, then a boy of eight or nine years of age, 
under the tutorship of four Tartars, the disputes which ensued with the into- 
lerant Dominicans produced an unfavourable impression on the minds of the 
rulers of China. 

“ Accusations were preferred against the missionaries, and their zeal to make 
converts was considered as dangerous, 

“Tt is said that Schaal died of chagrin, and that Verbiest was compelled for 
a time to abscond. When Kanghy, however, a monarch of enlarged and 
liberal mind, came to exercise the government in his own person, Verbiest was 
made president of the astronomers; and through his influence the expelled 
missionaries were allowed to return to their churches. By the aid of Verbiest 
the emperor was enabled to cast guns, and to compose a mathematical work, 
with tables of logarithms. 

“ During this reign, although the emperor was never himself a convert, the 
state of Christianity in China was vastly more flourishing than it is at po 
after the lapse of a century and a half. It was placed by Khangi on the same 
footing of toleration with Mahomedanism and Budhism.’—P. 15. 

“ The decree of Kanghy, in 1692, permitting the exercise of Christianity, was 
abrogated by his successor, Yoong-Ching, who expelled the missionaries from 
the provinces. 

“These spiritual delegates, meanwhile, had been in constant collision with 
the native authorities throughout the empire, and perpetually at strife among 
themselves; and the jurisdiction uf the field which they occupied became also 
a subject of discussion between the kings of Portugal and the popes. , 

“ In consequence of the disputes which had arisen, from a very early period, 
among the Jesuits and the other orders concerning Chinese rites and cere- 
monies, Matthew Ricci had drawn up for the mission a number of rules, in 
which he considered the objectionable customs as merely civil and secular. 
Morales, however, a Spanish Dominican, declared them to be idolatrous, and 
as such, they were condemned by Innocent X. Martinez, a Jesuit, subse- 
quently proved that these rites were of a civil nature, in which light they came 
to be allowed by Alexander VII.”—P. 15. 

“The missionaries first recommended themselves to the favour of the em- 
peror and his court, by amusing them with a variety of philosophical con- 
trivances of an ingenious nature. In dioptrics and catoptrics, they exhibited 
the effects produced by various lenses; the artificial rainbows resulting from 
the transmission of the rays of light through prisms, with their subsequent reflec- 
tions; the uses of the telescope and the microscope; and, what pleased the 
ladies of the palace more than anything, they contrived a camera obscura, by 
means of which every object passing outside was made visible on a flat table 
within the apartments. In hydrostatics and hydraulics, they constructed 
pumps, syphons, and fountains, some of which were applied to purposes of use 
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or ornament about the emperor’s residence. In dialling, too, the Jesuits gave 
them lessons which they have not yet forgotten ; as we often see in their shops a 
contrivance attached to their compass, with which the hour of the day is roughly 
ascertained by the shadow of a string, which serves as the gnomon of a dial 

“¢ But it was in astronomy that the greatest assistance was derived from Euro- 
pean science and skill. 

“When Pére Verbiest arrived at Peking, he found an Arabian astronomer 
employed in the construction of the Imperial Almanac. This person was so 
ignorant of his business, that he had inserted an intercalary month in the cur- 
rent lunar year, when it should have consisted of only twelve lunations. 

“ This afforded Verbiest an occasion for __ the superiority of his own 
science, and having the calendar altered, though with some difficulty, the 
Chinese being sorely puzzled to know why they should be deprived of a whole 
month. The Jesuit proved the ignorance of the Arabian by challenging him 
to calculate, before-hand, the length of the shadow of a gnomon on a parti- 
cular day, at noon. The professor failed altogether, and was succeeded in his 
office by the missionary, whose calculation proved nicely accurate ; and thus 
the Europeans became established at the head of the astronomical board, from 
which they were dismissed only a few years since. 

“ The instruments constructed under the direction of Verbiest, for the impe- 
rial observatory at Peking, have been described by Le-Compte. They consisted 
of an armillary sphere, an equinoctial sphere, a celestial) globe, an azimuth 
horizon, and a quadrant and sextant.”—Pp. 304, 305. 


From the preceding extracts some very important and instruc- 
tive lessons may be learned by ourselves in the foundation of the 
proposed mission. 

wo of the most important I consider to be the following :— 

1. We should learn the great importance of having men well 

skilled in physical science attached to the Chinese mission. 


. 2. To weigh well, beforehand, the difficult question; whether 

any or all of the Chinese rites may be considered of a civil 
nature; or whether to make such a concession would involve a 
compromise of the truth? 

Doubtless this last subject will have the grave consideration 
of the right reverend prelate who shall be appointed to China 
(should the necessary funds for founding a bishopric be ob- 
tained); but the onus of coming to a Todsion upon such a 
momentous question, ought not to be placed on the shoulders of 
any one prelate, however holy and well qualified for his office. 

t was a parallel question to this, as it appears to me, which 
was submitted to the first council of the Church which ever 
met, and which was convoked at Jerusalem, with St. James at 
its head ; and the hare fact that such an important question will 
have to be settled in /imine, before any successful mission to 
China can be formed, ought surely to be a convincing argument 
to every thoughtful Churchman, of the vast importance of the 
speedy restoration of the Convocation, and of the wholesome exer- 
eise of its apostolic functions by the Anglican branch of the 
Catholic Church. 


IV. Certain institutions and customs of the Chinese, which 
seem peculiarly favourable to the recevtion of the principles of 
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the Catholic Church, especially when taught, as by the Anglican 
branch of it, in their primitive purity. 
1, The peaceful and orderly habits of the Chinese. 


“ As regards the peaceful and orderly character by which the Chinese, as a 
nation, are distinguished, there is much truth in another remark of Montes- 
quieu, ape» that the government had this object in view when it prescribed 
a certain code of ceremonies and behaviour to its subjects; ‘a very proper 
method of inspiring mild and gentle dispositions, of maintaining peace and 
good order, and of banishing all the vices which spring from an asperity of 
temper.’ They certainly are, upon the whole, among the most good humoured 
people in the world, as well as the most peaceable; and the chief causes of 
this must be sought for in their political and social constitutions. Of the sixteen 
lectures periodically delivered to the people, the second is ‘on union and con- 
cord among kindred;’ the third, ‘on concord and agreement among neigh- 
bonrs ;’ the ninth, ‘on mutual forbearance ;’ the sixteenth, ‘on reconciling 
animosities.’ Here perhaps we may perceive, also, the sources of their charac- 
teristic timidity, which is accompanied by its natural associates, the disposition 
to cunning and fraud.” 


The Chinese have lived so much in peace, that they have 
acquired, by habit and education, a more than common horror of 
political disorder. 

“** Better be a dog in peace than a man in anarchy,’ is a common maxim. 
‘It is a general rule,’ they say, ‘that the worst of men are fondest of change 
and commotion, hoping that they may thereby benefit themselves; but by 
adherence to a steady, quiet system, affairs proceed without confusion, and bad 


men have nothing to gain. They are, in short, a nation of steady conservatives.’ ” 
—P. 100. 


From this peaceful and orderly character of the Chinese we 


may learn, that not only would the attempts of rival sects be 
worse than useless; but the Chinese mission must by no means 
consist of rival parties of Churchmen. 

If Christianity is ever successfully introduced into the vast 
empire of China, it can only be done by its being presented to 
them as it was presented by the missionaries of the ancient 
Church, as a religion essentially one. 

When, therefore, it was said that the peaceful character of 
the Chinese is favourable to the reception of the principles of 
the Catholic Church, this assertion was only made on the hy 
thesis that the apostolic oneness of the Church would be rigidly 
adhered to ; if otherwise, this very orderly disposition will be not 
only unfavourable, but an effectual bar, to their conversion. 

his is proved from the fact established by the foregoing 
extracts, viz., that the contentions of the different orders of 
monks was the main cause of the failure of the Roman Catholic 
missions. 

2. The patriarchal character of the Chinese government. 

“ It is well known that parental authority is the model or type of political 
rule in China; that natural restraint to which almost every man finds himself 
subject at the earliest dawn of his perceptions. Influenced, perhaps, by a con- 


sideration of the lasting force of early impressions on the human mind, the 
legislators of the country have thought that they.should best provide for the 
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stability of their fabric, by basing it on that principle which is the most natural 
and familiar to every one from infancy, and the least likely even to be called in 
question.” —P. 96. 

“There is nothing more remarkable in their ritual, and in their criminal 
code, than the exact parallel which is studiously kept up between the relations 
in which every person stands to his parents and to the emperor. 

“ For similar offences against both he suffers similar punishments; at the 
death of both he mourns the same time, and goes the same period unshaven; 
and both possess nearly the same power over his person. Thus he is bred up 
to civil elvan ‘tenero ab ungui,’ with every chance of proving a quiet 
subject at least. Such institutions certainly do not denote the existence of 
much liberty ; but if peaceful obedience and universal order be the scle objects 
in view, they argue, on the part of the governors, some knowlege of human 
nature, and an adaptation of the means to the end. 

“In the book of Sacred Instructions, addressed to the people, founded on 
their ancient writings, and read publicly by the principal magistrates on the 
days that correspond to the new and full moon, the sixteen discourses of which 
it consists are headed by that which teaches the duties of children to parents, 
of juniors to elders, and (thence) of the people to the government.”—Pp. 96, 97. 

“ But the government does not confine itself to preaching ; domestic rebellion 
is treated in nearly all respects as treason, being, in fact, petit treason.” —P. 97, 


Does not the existence of such a national principle of action 
as this, seem to be the very best pioneer for the reception of that 
divine, orderly, and withal parental system which is presented 
by the catholic church ? 

Surely is not that jilial feeling of obedience and reverence 
with which they regard their parents and the emperor, the same 
in kind with that which distinguishes the true Churchman in the 
filial obedience and reverence with which he regards the Church, 


by whose instrumentality he was born again of water and of the 
Spirit, as well as the filial obedience and reverence always paid 
by him to our holy Fathers, the Bishops, and Pastors of Christ’s 
flock. 


V. Some remarks which do not come under any of the pre- 
vious heads. 

1. Idolatry and degrading superstitions which now prevail in 
China. 

(a.) What may be called the Confucian or State religion. 

The titles of the emperor are, “Son of Heaven,” the “ Ten 
Thousand Years.” “He is worshipped with divine honours, 
and with the attribute of ubiquity throughout the empire.” 

Mr. Davis gives a description, by Sir George Staunton, of 
the solemnities witnessed by him on the emperor’s birth-day, 
which thus concludes :— 

“The whole had, indeed, a grand effect. During the performance, and at 
particular signals, nine times repeated, all the persons present prostrated them- 
selves nine times, except the ambassador and his suite, who made a profound 
obeisance. But he whom it was meant to honour continued, as if it were in 
imitation of the Deity, invisible the whole time. The awful impression made 
upon the minds of men by this apparent worship of a fellow mortal, was not 
effaced by any immediate scenes of sport or gaiety, which were postponed to 
the following day.” —P. 102. 
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“As Pontifex Maximus, or high-priest of the empire, the ‘Son of Heaven’ 
alone, with his immediate representatives, sacrifices in the government temples, 
with victims and incense. 

“These rites, preceded as they are by fasting and purification, bear a perfect 
resemblance to the offerings with which we are familiar in the history of 
antiquity.” 

(b.) The religion of Fé, or Budhism. 


“The present condition in China of the religion of Fé is very far from 
flourishing ; and the extensive and magnificent establishments, which have 
been founded in former times, are evidently in a state of dilapidation and decay. 

“It is rarely that one meets with any of their nine or seven-storied pagodas 
in tolerable repair, though one or two of these striking and elegant objects 
occur in almost every landscape. 

“ Between Macao and Canton there are no less than four or five nine-storied 
pagodas, on elevated points by the river side, and every one of them is in a 
state of ruin.” —P. 221. 

“The colossal images were made of clay, and tolerably well gilt. There 
were great drums and cylindrical bells in the temple. We were present at the 
vespers of the priests, which they chanted in the Pili language, not unlike the 
Latin service of the Romish church. They held their rosaries in their hands, 
which rested folded upon their breasts. One of them had a small bell, by the 
tinkling of which their service was regulated; and they occasionally beat the 
drum and ws, bell to rouse Budha’s attention to their prayers. The same 
words were a hundred times repeated. None of the officiating persons shewed 


any interest in the ceremony, for some were looking around, laughing and 
joking, while others muttered their prayers. The few people who were present, 
not to attend the worship, but to gaze at us, did not seem in the least degree 
to feel the solemnity of the service.” —P. 228. j 

(c) “ The third religious or philosophic persuasion that has established itself 
in China, is that of Zou, or of Laou-Keun, which was the name, or rather 
title, of the founder. This person appeared nearly 5 gee | with Confu- 


cius, by whom he is mentioned, about 500 years before. As far as can be 
gathered of the real drift of his doctrines, he seems to have inculcated a con- 
tempt of riches and honours, and all worldly distinctions; and to have aimed, 
like Epicurus, at subduing every passion that could interfere with personal 
tranquillity and self-enjoyment.”—P, 229. 


(d.) Mahomedanism. 


2. The vast amount of population among whom the above 
mentioned idolatry and superstition is now found to prevail. 

“ From his account it may be inferred that the palaces and gardens of the 
Chinese emperor are worthy of the master of so many millions of subjects, 
which have been estimated at a third of the human race. So much of the 
capital, however, being devoted to the emperor, it is not easy to find lodging 
within the remainder for the three millions of people, which some have sta 


+ = walls and those of the Southern or Chinese city contain together.”— 
. 176. 


“ By the late census, according to returns sent from all the provinces, the 
population amounted to 307,467,200 !”—P. 351. 

Upwards of three hundred millions of inhabitants! ‘The popu- 
lation of Great Britain now exceeds thirteen millions; but what 
ig that compared with the population of China ? 

When St. Paul was at Athens was his spirit stirred within 
him when he saw the city wholly given tu idolatry ? And here 
we have not a city only, but one third of the human race in a 
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similarly awful condition? A strong parallel exists, in one 
respect, between the case of the Athenians and that of the 
Chinese. The Athenians were not more remarkable for their 
worldly wisdom, than for their ignorance of the true God: and 
the worldiy wisdom manifested by the Chinese, in many of 
their laws and customs, is no less remarkable than is the foll 
by which they are deluded by the most degrading idolatry and 
superstition. And if the language of St. Paul to the Athenians 
in such a case was, “ Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly —- 
Him declare I unto you;” surely the successors of the Apostle 
in the ministerial office cannot do better than follow his ex- 
ample with regard to the vast multitudes of China, who are in 
a like condition with the Athenians whom St. Paul addressed. 
Will not every true Churchman, then, strive, labour, make sacri- 
fices, in order to afford the Church the means, through an apo- 
stolically ordained ministry, to declare Him unto them as He is 
declared in His holy word, as well as in the liturgy, and in 
the sacraments administered by the bishops and curates of the 
Church. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Bible in Spain, or the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments 
of an Englishman; an Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures in the 
eninsula. By Grorce Borrow. London: Murray. 1843. 
Is the Bible Society contrary to the Bible and hostile to the Church? 
to which is added, the Bishop of Salisbury’s Letter; in a Letter 
. from a Clergyman to his Parishioners. London: Burns, 1843. 


WERE we even desirous of culling from Mr. Borrow’s book of mar- 
vellous adventures by flood and eld, in gipsy bivouacs or ministers’ 
cabinets, we feel that not less than a full half-dozen of our brother 
critics, from the Z%mes and the Quarterly to the smallest of the critical 
fry, have already laid their hands on every extractable anecdote. Such, 
however, is not our wish. This book, whether true or false, whether 
written from memory or from notes, has received the stamp of ap- 
proval from the most influential journals and reviews of the day, and 
is consequently assured of an unquestioned introduction into every 
reading club and many private libraries. Thus approved, it is useless 
for us to think of altering any one’s opinion on the subject ; all that 
we may hope to do is to set our friends right as to the principles of the 
writer of this amusing work, and by so doing to add one more witness 
of the manner in which the British and Foreign Bible Society conducts 

‘its business—one more evidence to the fact of that Society’s oppo- 
sition to the Bible, and of the awful disrespect to which, by their own 
and their emissary’s acts, they subject the Holy Scriptures in their 
zeal for indiscriminate distribution. 

We will content ourselves with extracts from the first of Mr. 
Borrow’s three volumes. To Portugal went the agent with a box of 
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New Testaments and tracts. The Old Testament is always kept in the 
back ground. Not finding the Society’s resident agent at Lisbon, he 
set off alone to Evora. At Cintra he fell in with the schoolmaster, 
who, it seems, had a copy of Pereira’s translation of the Epistles with 
notes. 


“ T asked him,” says Mr. B. ‘‘ whether he considered that there was any harm in 
reading the Scriptures?” he replied, “that there was certainly no harm in it, but 
that simple people, without the help of notes, could derive but little benefit from 
Scripture, as the greatest part would be unintelligible to them ;” whereupon I shook 
hands with him, and on departing from him, said ; “that there was no part of Scrip- 
ture so difficult to understand as those very notes which were intended to elucidate 
it; and that it would never have been written, if not calculated of itself to illumine 
the minds of all classes of mankind.” — Vol. i. p. 15. 


On his return to Lisbon he found his Bible Society friend, and 
asked his advice as to forcing the Bibles on the people. 

“He (the friend) thought that we could not do better, for the present, than put 
part of cur stock into the hands of the booksellers of Lisbon, and at the same time 
employ colporteurs TO HAWK THE BOOKS ABOUT THE STREET, reciiving a certain profit 
on every copy they sold. ‘This plau was agreed upon, and forthwith put in practice, and 
with some success.””—Vol. i. p. 21. 

Not long after, the emissary passes a ruined hostelry, where some 
robbers had evidently but lately been at rendezvous. ‘The sons of 
plunder had been there lately. I left a New Testament and some 
tracts among the ruins, and hastened away.” A slight key to immense 
numbers apparently consumed by the agents of this Society. We re- 
commend, in the next account, an item, “To left in ruins, on moors, 
and in holes and corners” so many thousand. When conversing 
with the governor of Evora, the emissary boasted that ‘* he came not 
to propagate the dogmas of any particular sect, but with the hope of 
introducing the Bible-—that he cared not what people called themselves 
provided they followed the Bible as a guide.” Setting aside the fact 
of this very principle of false liberalism being in itself the dogma of 
a party, how strangely inconsistent are such charitable professions 
with his speech to the poor girl at the hostelry of Evora, when she 
lamented the abolition of the monastery in the town, whose friars 
daily fed forty poor people! “I replied,” says the agent, “ that the 
friars, who lived on the fat of the land, could well afford to bestow a 
few bones upon their poor, and that their doing so was merely a part 
of their policy, by which they hoped to secure themselves friends tn time 
of need.” How easy it is to impute bad motives, and to decry the 
good works of others where they would perchance act as a bad foil to 
our own conduct. When we, on what we are pleased to call good 
principles, have done as much as our fathers have done and our op- 
ponents still do, on what we denounce as bad principles, it will be time 
enough to impute motives to either the one or the other. Did not the 
emissary propagate a particular dogma, did he not care what people 
called themselves, when he railed at the pope and the priesthood 
at Evora, and denied the name of Christians to baptized members of 
the Roman communion of the country ?—Hear his words. 

“T found that they were bigoted papists and Miguelites at heart; I therefore, when 
they told me they were Christians, denied the possibility of their being so, as they were 
ignorant of Christ and his commandments, and placed their hope on outward forms 
and superstitions observations [observances ?] which were the invention of Satan, who 
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wished to keep them in darkness, that at last they might stumble into the pit which 
he had dug for them. I said repeatedly, that the pope, whom they revered, was 
an arch-deceiver, and the head minister of Satan, [no particular dogma this, of course, ] 
and that the monks and friars, whose absence they deplored, and to whom they 
were accustomed to confess themselves, were his [Satan’s, of course] subordinate 
agents. [No particular dogma again. ] When called upon for proofs, I invariably cited 
the ignorance of my auditors respecting the Scriptures ; and said that if their spiritual 
teachers had been ministers of Christ, they would not have permitted their flocks to 
remain unacquainted with his word.” — Vol. i. pp. 50, 51. 

Is this according to God’s holy word? Is this the way to convert 
men from the errors of popery—to evangelize an ignorant people ? 
Does Mr. Borrow wonder that he was not insulted, and feel half in- 
clined to claim the absence of insult as a special providence in return 
for his uncharitableness? The smuggler in the hostelry at Evora might 
give him a better interpretation of the people’s conduct, had he not, 
ashe said, some reason for hating the English “as unbaptized, and not 
having the law of God.” 





Church Clavering ; or, the Schoolmaster. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, 
M.A. Prebendary of Lichfield. Burns: 1842, 


Tuis is the latest addition to the “‘ Englishman's Library,” a series 
already so largely indebted to Mr. Gresley. As that gentleman’s 
merits are well known to our readers, we need hardly recommend the 
book in a general point of view ; but we are anxious to make them 
aware of its claims on their attention at this particular juncture. The 
question of education is, perhaps, the most important to which an 
intelligent Englishman can give his mind just now. If not so keenly 
felt by political parties as it was two or three years ago, it is never- 
theless far from settled in the sense of having certain great principles 
pare recognised and acted on. The true idea of education has 

ardly yet taken possession of the public mind, or even of those more 
elevated parts of that mind which first catch the morning rays; and 
still less has the vast importance of that idea been felt as livelily and 
practically as it ought to be. Trusting that Mr. Gresley’s book will 
help to bring about clearer notions, and livelier and more operative 
convictions, we commend to attention the following extracts from the 
summary of its leading principles, which he has appended to it. 


“ The principles on which true religious education is based, are the following :— 

“ First, the essential object of Christian education is, to train an adopted child of 
God to live to his glory. Education which fails in this object is of no value whatever. 

“ Secondly, those appointed to ‘ teach all nations,’ and consequently to train the 
youth of this realm, are God’s ordained ministers—the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons of 
the Church. 

“Thirdly, the standard of religious teaching is the holy Scripture ; that is to say, the 
holy Scripture rightly understood; for if children are trained, as it is supposed, 
according to God’s word, but that word is not rightly understood, it is manifest that 
they are not trained according to holy Scripture, but according to the erroneous 
fancies of their teachers, 

“ Fourthly, he three great branches of education are, to inform the mind, to develop the 
faculties, and to promote good moral habits. Where'these objects are rightly carried 
out, a youth so trained is best able to live to the glory of God. 

“ Now, it is admitted on all hands that there is a lamentable want of sound 
education in the country. In some places, many children grow up without any 
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instruction at all: in others, the instruction which they receive is defective in various 
ways. Either that which is the one’essential feature of education—the training of 
youth to live to the glory of God—is not made, as it should be, the primary object, 
or else God’s divine law is not rightly understood, and children are supposed to be 
trained in scriptural knowledge, while the doctrines instilled into them are not in 
reality God’s divine truths, or, at least, are defective or erroneous ; or, again, their 
intellect is not sufficiently cultivated, or their faculties are not well developed, or 
they are not trained in good moral habits. 

“ The question is, Will this state of things be suffered to last? Can it last as it 
is? If not, how is it to be improved? Who are able to improve it? We naturally 
look to the government for the accomplishment of any great national benefit: can 
the state accomplish this most desirable object ? 

“T answer, that the state by itself can do little or nothing. It has received no 
mission to teach the nation; it is incompetent to the task. But if it employs and 
assists the exertions of the Church, which is God’s commissioned agent, the work 
may, without doubt, be accomplished. 

“ But here there is a strange practical anomaly. For, in this most vital question, 
the state, or rather the legislature, acts differently from what it does in every thing 
else. In all other matters, if the government, backed by the great body of the legis- 
lature, are of one opinion, the matter in hand is ordered according to that opiaion, 
and the dissentients are obliged to submit. For instance, the poor-law is thought 
torequire amendment. Discussions are held—different views are stated—a bill is 
read, and read again ; considered, read a third time, and passed; and that binds the 
whole nation. It is not said, ‘ There are many parishes which conscientiously 
dissent from this law, therefore they shall be exempted from its operation.’ On the 
contrary, the will of the legislature is thought competent to pass a general act, and 
all are required to conform to the enactment. 

“ But in the case of education, this rule is practically set aside. It is acknow- 
ledged by all men, that no education is of any value which is not based on religion, 
This has been ruled, though not without opposition. The opposition, however, has 
been silenced, and no one now maintains the position, that religion may or can be 
left out of any scheme of education, or that it must not, in fact, form the basis of it. 
But then comes the practical question, how to communicate this religious education 
tothe people. Our sovereign, her ministers, and the large body of our legislature, 
are members of the Church of England; they profess to direct their lives according 
to her doctrine and discipline, and hope to be saved in hercommunion. They bring 
up their own children according to her tenets; and yet, most unaccountably, they 
hesitate in taking steps to procure the same advantage for the youth of the nation in 
_ which God has made them rulers and legislators. In the poor attempts at education 

hitherto made, they act as if there were no fixed principles of truth, as if it mattered 
not how the standard of truth were interpreted. They give money to Papists to 
bring up children in popery ; money to Dissenters to bring up children in dissent; 
and money to the Church to bring up children in her doctrine and discipline. Of 
all prejudices whereby a nation was ever infatuated, the idea that this mode of pro- 
ceeding is liberal and right, is one of the most remarkable. Surely Divine truth should 
be taught AST 18, not as different people think it. If you teach religion in six different 
ways, you must of necessity teach it in five wrong ways; because truth is one thing 
only. If you vote money to bring up some children as Romanists, some as Independ- 
ents, some as Methodists, some as Baptists, some as Quakers, and some as English 
Churchmen, it follows as a matter of necessity that you are promoting at least five 
different systems of error. How can a conscientious Churchman vote for the disse- 
mination of heresy and schism? And yet such must be the conduct of one who votes 
for the education of all sects in their sectarian errors. 

* But then the liberal will say, Surely you would not force the children of conscien- 
tious Dissenters to learn the doctrines of the Church? We answer, No one ever 
thought of using force. ‘This is quite beside the question. Every one admits that 
no man’s conscience is to be forced. All that is contended is, that the rulers and 
representatives of a nation who belong to the National Church, believing that to be 
the true religion, ought to give the people committed to their care the opportunity 
of having their children brought up in that religion. Vast numbers of them would 
gladly accept the boon; other vast numbers do not know its value, but would accept 
it nevertheless. Some, no doubt, would refuse it; but do not for their sake neglect 


the rest, or teach them falschood instead of truth.” 
.s * * * * * 
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‘* But, perhaps, eome may apprehend another difficulty. They may think that, 
in a scheme of national education, some cumbrous machinery must be constructed— 
some expensive system which will swallow up large revenues. 

“ This objection ought not to be any hinderance to giving to the people so great 
and necessary a boon. However, it is greatly removed by the fact, that the whole 
machinery for the education of the people in sound religion is already provided in our 
diocesan and parochial system. The Church, as it already exists, is the divinely pre- 
pared instrument, of which the State may at once avail itself for this purpose. And 
the Church acknowledges its duty; it is already hard at work; almost every diocese 
is already provided with its central board and district committees, which are in con- 
nexion with the committee of the National Society sitting in London, and consisting 
of the Bishops, and the other leading Churchmen—not a mere nominal committee, 
but real, hardworking, earnest friends of religious education. 

** For several years the Church has been actively employed in constructing its 
machinery for the education of the people. Measures have been taken for that most 
important requisite, the training of competent masters, which may almost be con- 
sidered as half the business. Many dioceses have their training-schools in actual 
operation. Many have established institutions for the middle classes in the principal 
towns. Parochial schools are rising in various places where hitherto they had not 
heen. Existing schools are gradually placing thems::lves under the superintendence 
of the diocesan boards; and experienced inspectors and organising masters are 
travelling from place to place, under the authority of the Bishops, and giving their 
valuable aid in the improvement of those schools which need improvement, convey- 
ing information, and generally aiding the managers, whether they be the parochial 
clergy or committee of subscribers, in giving efficiency to the institutions which are 
under their control. Moreover, every parochial clergyman acknowledges the duty 
of aiding in the parochial school; and, if not overwhelmed by other parochial 
business, many devote a great portion of their time to this branch of their ministerial 
labours. All this is perfect in theory: nothing is wanting to the completion of the 
system considered in itself; and nothing is wanting for its actual success but funds 
and superintendence. 

“ First, as regards funds. The difficulty experienced by the diocesan boards in 
maintaining their training-schools in a state of efficiency, and affording an adequate 
remuneration to their inspectors, or even providing inspectors at all, is very great; 
and the same drawback is found by the clergyman in obtaining the necessary funds 
for the establishment and support of his parochial school. In many populous places, 
notwithstanding great exertion, no schools at all adequate to the wants of the people 
have been provided. Jn almost all, the salaries paid to parochial schoolmasters are 
lamentably small—far less than a person competent to the office has a right to expect. 
Experience proves that the education of the people is a thing which cannot be left 
to the voluntary support of the public, any more than the provision for the ordinances 
of religion. It is acknowledged that, in the present day, it would be most impru- 
dent to rely on the voluntary system for providing religious instruction and ordinances 
for the adult population. The education of the young is a precisely similar case. 
The public mind is not alive to the urgent necessity of the subject, and the immen- 
sity of the interests at stake, And yet one would think it was too obvious to be 
concealed or denied. How long the nation may bear its present evils it is difficult 
tosay. If, by God’s great mercy, society holds together for ten or fifteen years more, 
then those who are now of age to be under education will be the active spirits, the 
strength and sinews, of the nation ; and accordingly as they have been trained up in 
good or evil principles, so will be the condition of this country. If we can rear up a 
generation of Christian men, the country may yet be saved; but if demoralization is 
suffered to proceed as it has done, nothing can save England from ruin. These 
truths, one would think, were almost too trite to need repetition. But, no; the 
majority of influential people soem to take little heed of these matters.” 

* * * * * 


“ Tt is satisfactory to feel assured that what has been done in the way of Church- 
education, however inadequate to the great purpose aimed at, yet has all tended in 
the right direction; and it has been so done that it cannot now be undone, Only 
let the government follow out this most salutary movement, using the Church as its 
willing agent in the education of the nation, not interfering with her function, but 
cooperating with her in her most zealous and painful endeavours to train the people 
in the knowledge and practice of true religion, and a work may be done, by the joint 
operation of the two powers, which each by itself is unable to accomplish, And the 
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ground-work is already so laid, that a comparatively moderate sacrifice on the part 
of the State would be sufficient. 

“‘ The only great effort which the government has to make, is, to cast off the tram- 
mels of an unworthy liberalism, and take for its advisers, and place itself in cordial 
cooperation with, those whom God himself has ordained to rute His Church, and 
‘teach’ His people.” 





Poems: chiefly relating to the Present State, §c., of the Church. 
By the Rev. H. Cuarxe, M A. London: Rivingtons. 1842. 
Athanasion, §c. By the Author of “ Christian Ballads.” New 

York: Wiley and Putnam. 1842. 


THEse are two delightful volumes of religious poetry. Of the merits 
of the former we are the more anxious at present to proclaim our 
sense, from having been led, on a former occasion, to form a dero- 
gatory, and, as we rejoice now to find, a very mistaken, estimate of 
Mr. Clarke’s powers. He is a true poet, and, being so, we are not 
careful to discuss his precise station among his brethren. Deriving 
“his light from heaven,” he may well “shine in his place and be 
content.” 


BETWEEN BOLTON ABBEY AND FOUNTAINS, 


* Wild and poetic is the road which leads 

Among the lonely lakes and mountains, 

From Bolton’s sterner beauties, to the meads 
Which clasp and kiss the feet of Fountains. 

When heaven, with aspect menacing and murk, 
Mist after mist alung the waste impels, 

That space of thirty miles is weary work, 

To men who cross on foot those unfrequented fells. 


“ Commingling earth and skies, descends amain 

The weeping deluge, full and free, 

Not shed in equable and kindly rain, 
But driv’n in surges, like the sea! 

The flocks lift up the meek imploring eye, 
The birds, dispersed before the rising wind, 

Fling o’er the listening heath their wailing cry, 

Then dart into the blast, and leave the storm behind. 


“ Sweet were the days when golden links of love 
From Bolton reach’d to smiling Fountains, 
And, daily, sandall’d monks were seen to move, 
On errands kind, among these mountains. 
Oh then, like queens, they lifted up their eyes, 
And spread their arms in stateliness of growth, 
And loud upraised their anthems to the skies, 
Who now.as widows sit, and silence chains them both! 


“ The world, e’en now, surveys their ruins fair 

Delighted, but remembers not 

That shadows of departed crimes are there, 
And will not leave the sacred spot! 

Rapine and sacrilege walk hand in hand, 
And fiends, with ghastly smiles, recall the day 

When mitred fathers join’d th’ oppressor’s band, 

And bore from plunder’d shrines th’ accurséd spoils away. 
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“ Such are the shades which round these relics dwell ; 

Yet look abroad o’er hill and plain, 

And mark the signs, which eloquently tell 
That ruin’d walls may rise again. 

Imposture’s game begins to fail at last, 
Nor needs it now a prophet’s glance to see 

That fierce fanatic heats are fading fast 

Before the twilight hour of sweet sobriety. 


“ The weary mountain bees, at close of day, 

Return their honied rest to take ; 

The startled swans, when thunder dies away, 
Resume their conclave on the lake ; 

And pensive spirits, when their time is come, 
Will seek again the mountain and the wold, 

To make ’mid Hermon’s moonlight dews their home, 

And shed their tears in peace, as in the days of old. 


“ It is an instinct ;—O thou boaster, Reason, 
Where are thy fetters to control 
The migratory nations in their season, 
Or bind the wingéd human soul ? 
Leave then, for ever leave, this work alone, 
Nor trust beyond its sphere thy feeble rod ; 
A tide is on its way, which will flow on, 
And will for ever flow—for it proceeds from God. 


** Church of my country, child of desolation ! 
Thy failing eyes run down with waters, 
But thou shalt be again a holy nation, 
And clasp once more thy sons and daughters! 
Wonders on land, and wonders on the deep, 
Has England done,—but, lone one, where wert thou ? 
In solitary places didst thou weep 
Thy pleasant things laid waste,—but God regards thee now ; 


“ And on thy breath suspended is the weal 

Of all this busy realm brings forth! 

Fair blooms the flow’r while shades and night conceal 
The root which bears it in the earth ; 

Smooth glides the vessel, while the power that steers 
Her gallant course lies hid beneath the wave ; 

And thou, amid thy loneliness and tears, 

Containest all the strength of all this surface brave ! 


** Ah me! they know thee not, who take their station, 

By choice, ’mid earthly strifes and cares! 

But, in the shadowy world of meditation, 
Thy blessed things come out like stars. 

Too restless have we been,—too far and fast 
Our feet have der’d; h orth we must learn 

To read thee in the ruins of the past, 

And from this present scene our sober’d eyes to turn. 


‘“* Ye wizards, who have fill’d our world with wonder, 

And captive led our guileless dames, 

The time is come to break your wands asunder, 
And give your volumes to the flames. 

Ask ye of Bolton, ask of ruin’d Fountains, 
If your’s the path our martyr’d fathers trod, 

And back shall come their answer from the mountains, 

That ye are sorcerers all, and not the power of God. 


** But see the sun retiring in the west, 

His roseate banner wide unfurl’d! 
Great orb! thou goest to thy curtain‘d rest, 

And we to the tumultuous world! 
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O may we learn of thee to walk aright, 
From morning’s earliest dawn to evening’s close, 
Sowing our dying path with mellow’d light, 
And looking eastward still, from whence we first arose !”— Pp. 21—25. 


The author of “ Athanasion” is already favourably known to our 
readers by his ‘‘ Christian Ballads,” to which we had the pleasure of 
calling attention in July last. He is not only a true, but, what we 
are especially glad to see, at last, in America, an original poet. The 
distinct nationality—the familiarity with extensive space—the anta- 
gonism to selfishness, schism, heresy, and godlessness, distincter than 
ours, inasmuch as its objects are broader, better defined, more pow- 
erful, more unmixedly evil—all these things make our author some- 
thing more valuable than a mere poet,—they make him a poet the 
especial growth of a particular soil. 

He has, however, several faults to correct. His English is not 
always pure, and his taste sometimes very doubtful. His mode of 

refixing our Saviour’s words as a motto to “ The Heart's Song,” is, 
in our eyes, irreverent, and we think most will agree with us. The 
principal poem in this volume is that from which it derives its name. 
It was recited, as the author tells us, at the annual commemoration of 
Washington College, and is, on the whole, a very fine ode. We 
think, however, that our poet has not done well in introducing so 
many passages, consisting of nothing but heroic couplets, the move- 
ment of which is of necessity so unlyrical. We know not what our 
friends of the Camden Society will say to his “ Soft light from antique 
window's groin,” but ignorance of pointed Gothic is assuredly excus- 
able in an American. The following extracts are, to our mind, 
singularly beautiful :— 


“Sons of that Church are we And we are waiting for our Father’s will 
Beneath the vesper-star, When the adoption of his sons shall be! 
In lands that yet must have strange Oh, hear her warning words, with child- 
history, like thrill, 
Of Times in which we are! And count them God's own oracle to 
And we must live our day ; thee.” 
And we must live it well, * * * * 
And leave in our dark way, ‘* The spouse of our dear Lord 
Some light, our path to tell! Is travelling in the greatness of her 
Sons of the Church we are, strength, 
And who but she shall guide, Amid these wilds abhorr’d, 
Mother and nurse of Immortality, Unwearied by the journey's sultry length; 
And our Redeemer’s bride! And luring her true children to their 
She, while on earth we fare, home, 
Makes Faith to us, and holy Wisdom— By stories of its pleasures, yet to come; 
one, All motherlike—that win the infant mind 
The sweet twin-breasts of her that did us By brighter promise, to the martyrdom, 
bear, Of leaving toys behind! 
And dear to every son. And we that join her train, 
They err who call rash youth, our pupilage, Must bear the mock of old Astrologie, 
For Life itself in only Infancy ; The laugh of dry Philosophie; 
And not rehearsers for a flimsy stage, For they esteem it vain, 
Or drill’d cadets for life’s short fray,arewe; And sneer, that such as we, by such be- 
But we are learning for Eternity, guil’d, 
And she that bare us, calls us children Do thus transform us to a little child, 
still; And leave their solemn lamp, and hermit 


For Earth is our sweet mother’s nursery, fane.”— Pp.31—40. 
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We must also indulge ourselves by quoting the following noble 


hymn :— 


LET OUT THY SOUL. 
(A Lent Lay.) 


“ Let out thy soul, and pray, 

Not for thy home alone! 
Away—in prayer, away ! 

Make all the world thine own! 
Let out thy soul in prayer; 

Oh, let thy spirit grow! 
God gives thee sun and air; 

Let the full blossom blow! 


“ There! dost thou not perceive 

Thy spirit swell within, 

And something high receive 
That is not born of sin? 

Oh, paltry is the soul 
That only self can heed! 

Sail outward—from the shoal, 
And bourgeon, from the seed! 


** Moth and the rust consume 
The spangled folds of pride; 
Dry-rot doth eat the bloom, 
And gnaw the wealth we hide: 
The spirit’s selfish care 
Doth die away the same ; 
But give it air—free air, 
And how the soul can flame! 
‘* Yestreen I did not know 
How largely I could live; 
But Faith hath made me grow 
To more than Earth can give. 
Joy! for a heart releas‘d 
From littleness and pride ; 
Fast is the spirit’s feast, 
And Lent the soul’s high-tide. 





‘* When for the Church I pray’d, 
As this dear Lent began, 
My thoughts, I am afraid, 
Within small limits ran. 
By Ember- week I learn’d 
How large that prayer might be, 
And then, in soul, I burn’d 
That all might pray with me. 


‘* Plead for the victims all 

Of heresy and sect ; 

And bow thy knees, like Paul, 
For all the Lord's Elect! 

Pray for the Church—I mean, 
For Shem and Japhet pray : 

And churches, long unseen, 
In isles, and far away! 


“ Oh, pray that all who err 

May thus be gathered in: 
The Moslem worshipper, 

And all the sects of sin! 
For all who love in heart, 

But have not found the way, 
Pray—and thy tears will start! 

’*Twas so the Lord did pray. 


“ Now, when the hordes of Rome 
Are up against the Lord, 
All churches are our home, 
And Prayer our mighty sword! 
The saints’ communion—one, 
One Lord—one Faith—one birth, 
Oh, pray to God the Son, 
For all his Church on Earth.” 
Pp. 86—89. 








Theotohos; or, the Mother of our Lord, A Sermon on the Song of 
the Blessed Virgin; to which is added, a Candid and Historical 
Discussion of the Question, ‘Is Mary to be called the Mother of 
God?” By C. A, Hutsert, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Slaith- 
waite, Yorkshire. London: Washbourne. 1842. 


Ir any readers are to be found for this publication, they will be such 
as were not wearied with the Vicar of Huddersfield’s letters on the 
‘«« Latitudinarian heresy,’ which appeared in our pages last year, out 
of which controversy the present book has arisen, with the alleged 
view of “ allaying all disagreements.” And a very strange way Mr. 
Hulbert has chosen for this purpose : he has proved, thanks to Bishop 
Pearson, from whom his patristic learning is derived at second-hand 
and without much acknowledgment, that the term “‘ Theotokos ” does 
belong to the Blessed Virgin,—is right, proper, scriptural, and 
Catholic,—and yet objects to its retention. The following passages 
may serve as specimens of Mr. Hulbert’s orthodoxy :— 

“ While these sheets are preparing for the press, the writer has been gratified (! !) 
with the perusal in the public prints of the visit of a Nestorian Bishop of Cha‘dea to 
the United States, and his admission to the Holy Communion, by a Bishop of tne 
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Episcopal Church there: his declaration of unanimity of sentiment being accepted 
on the part of the American prelate as sufficient, without, it is presumed, the Shib- 
boleth of Theotokos being pronounced.”—P. 56. 

Perhaps the Homoousion is another “ Shibboleth.” 

“* May we not, at least, as much peril the consoling doctrine of the humanity of 
Jesus by the currency of this term, as endanger the assuring verity of His Divine 
nature by its omission ?”—P. 57. 

Yes ; but may we not as much “ peril the assuring verity of His 
Divine nature” by the omission of this term, as “ endanger the con- 
soling doctrine of His humanity by its currency?” If Nestorianism 
be a heresy, what is to prevent an irruption of it, if we surrender the 
test of the ** T'heotokus ?” 


“ The writer of these remarks would profess himself at least, daily more enamoured 
of his spiritual Mother, the RnrornMED Cuurcu of England, Catholic, Apostolical, 
and pure in herself, and ProtesTInG, &c.’’—P, 58, 

The capitals are Mr. H.’s, 

‘“‘ Enamoured of the Church!” The phrase is “ liable, con- 
gruent, and measurable; the word is well culled, chose; sweet and 
apt, I do assure you, Sir, I do assure; a sweet touch, a quick venew 
of wit.” 





“ Day Dreams,” by Charles Knox, (Ollivier, Pall Mall,) is a volume of poetry, 
with very beautiful woodcuts, and a cover of the most dazzling metallic blue 
which we ever saw,—the very thing for illuminations. We have not had time 
to test the writer’s powers; but the last stanza, which is about all that we have 
read, seems sound; we hope that the rest of the collection bears it out: here 
it is :— i 

: “ Till thou canst overcome omnipotence, 
Till thou canst cireumscribe ubiquity, 
Till thou canst multiply omniscience, 
Till thou canst magnify infinity, 
Till thou canst understand eternity, 
Try not immortal laws by mortal test, 
But from thy weakness learn humility.” 


We have just received ‘‘ Baptismal Regeneration,” by Mr. Dakeyne, of 
St. Bene’t, Lincoln, (Rivingtons.) It is a reply to the Recora’s violent criti- 
cism of the Bishop of London’s Charge. We have already said that we thought 
an answer too great an honour to this anonymous scribbler ; but he has received 
one elaborate and conclusive, though Mr. Dakeyne’s tone is scarcely catholic 
enough to satisfy all our requirements. 


It is difficult for us to speak of a book like “ Shadows of the Future,” &c., 
by R. W. Johnson, M.A. (Hamilton & Co. 1842.) We have not ourselves 
any developed opinions on unfulfilled prophecy, and are inclined to think such 
rash even in those who have been enabled to devote much investigation to the 
subject. But that such investigation is a duty too generally overlooked we are 
well persuaded ; nor, if we dare not adopt, can we take on ourselves to gainsay, 
the results at which a man of catholic principles and pious dispositions like the 
writer before us has arrived. There is certainly much valuable matter in it,— 
so much, that we wish it had beew unaccompanied by a little touch of eccen- 
tricity, which tends to lessen one’s confidence in the author. 

We cordially recommend a little volume of “‘ Hymns on the Church Cate- 
chism,” by the author of “ The Cathedral,” (Burns,) which has just appeared. 
It really supplies our ordinary schools with a great desideratum. 

And on a higher class of pupils, a great benefit has been conferred by the 
compilers of a little volume, entitled ‘“‘ Church Poetry,” &e. (Derby, Mozleys.) 
When we say that the selection is from Spenser, Herbert, Cowley, and others 
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of that stamp in days past, and from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Trench, Keble, 
Williams, Alford, and the authors of the Lyra Apostolica in the present, we 
have said enough to recommend it. We may add, that the vignettes are rarely 
beautiful. When, however, we are told in the preface, that “ none but the 
writings pf Churchmen have been consulted,” we should have been instructed 
that Habington and Southwell were English Romanists. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that the article, in our last number, on the 
Results of the Bishop of London’s Charge has been reprinted in a separate 
form, with additions; and is sold at a cheap rate for distribution. 


“ The Life and Times of Savonarola,” (Whittaker & Co.) seems, judging 
from a mere glance, the work of a gentleman of industry and thought, but of 
principles which we think radically unsafe, at once eclectic and indefinite. 


We have to acknowledge two very handsome volumes, in ‘ The Spalding 
Club Miscellany,” (Aberdeen.) The Spalding Club was, it seems, instituted in 
1839, with a view to investigate and bring to light the antiquities of the north- 
east of Scotland, a field which, judging from appearances, they have found far 
from unfruitful. 


“ Bertha’s Journal during a Visit to her Uncle in England; containing a 
variety of interesting and instructive information, adapted for Young Persons,” 
(Murray, 5th edition, 8vo, pp. 492,) is divided into forty-six weeks; and each 
week relates the conversation of a certain number of days, of which the young 
lady is supposed to send a faithful summary to her father, who is residing at 
Rio Janeiro, Sunday introduces, naturally, some kind of religious instruction ; 
and on other days, natural history, manufactures, and the like, supply abun- 
dant materials for comment. The arrangement, of course, is not free from 
objection ; but the principles of the writer appear to be sound, and the style 
calculated to interest. 


Mr. Murray has just published a second edition of Dr. Asael Grant’s “ Nes- 
torians.” Had Dr. Grant entitled his book, ‘Travels in Mesopotamia,” &c: 
we could probably have read it with pleasure; but when the title-page informs 
us that he is about to identify the heretical Nestorians with the ten “lost tribes,” 
a prejudice insensibly takes possession of our mind that he is to be numbered 
with the herd of fanatical writers; and the ghosts of countless extinct theories 
dance before our eyes. We admit that this is prejudice; and acknowledge that 
Dr. Grant, notwithstanding, has produced a volume of considerable interest. 
His calling is that of an American lay dissenting missionary ; and he appears 
quite as successful as his predecessors—whether they have pleaded for the 
gipsies, or the Affghans, or any other race or people. 


“ Aphorisms and Reflections: a Miscellany of Thought and Opinion,” by 
William Benton Clulow, (Murray,) will furnish food for much “thought” and 
“reflection” to the reader. At the same time, there is nothing in the book 
very striking. 

Bishop Nicholson on the Catechism, just published in the Anglo-Catholic 
Library, (Parker, Oxford,) is a volume which no parish priest should be unac- 
quainted with. It is a perfect storehouse for catechizing ; and, both for matter 
and method, cannot be surpassed. 

* “Songs from the Parsonage,” by a Clergyman, (Seeleys,) should never have 
left that flattering shade; as there are few persons, out of the parsonage, who 
can have any satisfaction in reading mean and flashy songs like these. ‘T'o com- 

are — things with small, the lays forcibly remind us of Dr. Johnson’s cele- 

rated criticism of that unfortunate leg of mutton, which, on a well-known 
occasion, excited the reprehension of the great lexicographer. They are, in 
truth, in every respect bad, and their mawkishness is intolerable. We fancy 
that we have read several of the author's effusions in some of the religious 
] eriodicals of the day. 

“ Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 
Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen ?” 
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“The Doctrine of Purgatory, and the Practice of Praying for the Dead, &c. 
examined,” by the Rev. W. J. Hall, M.A. &c. (Wix), seems a learned and 
orthodox book. We can perceive, in one or two places, that Mr. Hall defends 
a good cause by arguments which we should not ourselves feel at liberty to 
employ ; and that, on some subordinate matters, his conclusions are not quite 
the same as our own; still the work seems a very admirable one, arfd we can 
assure those of our readers who may be inclined to fear an approach to chris- 
tian antiquity on the subject of Purgatory, that they will find Mr. Hall esta- 
blishing a very clear case against the Church of Rome. 


A second volume has appeared of Mr. Faber’s “ Provincial Letters” (Painter), 
reprinted from the magazine in which they first appeared. Pascal’s “ Pro- 
vincial Letters ” struck people by their style; and Mr. Faber has taken care 
that his should do the same. His style, indeed, deserves as much wonder as 
Pascal’s, or any other that ever was known; but in this case the wonder is the 
reverse of complimentary. Thought and language go so much together, that, 
by adopting a mode of composition so outrageously pedantic and artificial, we 
cannot but think Mr. Faber has somewhat incapacitated himself from seeing a 
plain matter just as it is. We would not willingly speak with disrespect of 
one who has done the Church such good service in some directions, and whose 
attainments are so considerable ; but we must protest against the author’s want 
of charity in the book now before us, his continual imputation of motives other 
than those avowed by the persons against whom he writes, and his determina- 
tion to regard them as enemies to the Church of England. Has he read the 
Bishop of St. David’s recent Charge? We recommend it to him most warmly, 
as containing a rebuke, of which, with all our respect for his age and character, 
we are bound to tell him that he stands in need. We do not deny that there 
is important matter in these ‘Provincial Letters,” which, as they are not aimed 
against ourselves, we are quite willing seriously to consider; but those who 
stand in most need of’such consideration (not, by the way, we think, the precise 
— whom Mr. Faber for the most part attacks) are not likely to be led to it 

y his mode of addressing them. 


We are inclined to be much pleased with No. I. of a new contemporary, 
“The Foreign and Colonial Review,” (Whittaker.) The statement at the 
beginning is on the whole most satisfactory. It appears that the editor is no 
stranger to the public, his abilities having long been displayed in the eonduct of 
the Foreign Quarterly, from which he is now separated, because not prepared 
to adopt the wy ae to which that periodical has become committed. ‘Those 
put forth in the document to which we now refer are most excellent, though 
we'trust that, in the conduct of the Reviews, there will be used more temperate 
and guarded language than we find in part of this prospectus. We allude to 
this declaration—that on “the policy of the present British cabinet,” not only 
“the peace of Europe, the welfare of the world,” (there we agree), but even 
“the faith, and hope, and love, of the great universal family mainly depend.” 
We have always believed that these latter depended, not yong but entirely, 
on certain words spoken to that universal family, by the only Being who had 
power tosay them with meaning,—the words, “ Lo, I am with you always, to 
the end of the world.” This may seem catching at words, but we really feel 
words to be all important. However, this periodical promisesto be most 
excellent, both intellectually and morally. 

We are sure that our readers will both admire and approve of an “ Address 
to the Limerick Philosophical and Literary Society,” by William Monsell, Esq. 
(Dublin, Grant and Bolton.) We do both most cordially ourselves, though, on 
one particular point, we agree with the opinion of a contemporary, that 
Mr. Monsell speaks in too unqualified a way of the barbarism of the middle 
ages, 

Now that the benefit of baptism is brought again into question, we have great 
pleasure in observing the quiet progress that many minds seem to have been 
making since that was last the case. The Churchman’s Brief Manual of 
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Baptism,” by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway, A. M., &c.’(Nisbet) is, we think, a very 
gratifying instance of this, and we have great pleasure in recommending it to 
our readers as an excellent treatise on the subject. We may also mention, that 
the Tract, by Presbyter, to which we called attention lately, has come to a 
second edition, to which we are glad to see the author's name prefixed. It is 
by the Rev. R. Greenlaw, of Blackheath. 


The name of the Rev. R. W. Evans will, we trust, secure for his pamphlet, 
entitled, “ An Appeal against the Union of the Dioceses of Bangor and St 
Asaph,” (Rivingtons,) that attention to which its own merits and the gravity 
of its cause so amply entitle it. We do not believe that the parties who originally 
proposed the measure are now otherwise than disposed to abandon it, if they 
find the feeling of the Clergy and the Church at large to be decidedly adverse 
toit. Let us remember how the see of Sodor and Man was saved, and take 
courage. 


We also acknowledge, with thankfulness, another contribution to the same 
cause in the shape of “ an Appeal to English Churchmen against the Union of 
the two Bishoprics of North Wales.” (Oxford, Parker.) Again we say it will 
be our own faults if this union takes place. 


“ Expository Lectures on the first four Chapters of’ the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew,” &c. by the Rev. W. Blackley, B.A., (Hatchards,) are exceedingly 
good, though we can see, from indications rather than positive statements, that 
the author is not one who looks on religious matters from ges the same 
light as ourselves. His interpretation of the words, “baptize you with the Hely 
Ghost and with fire”—referring the fire to the wrath of God on the Jews, and 
in a secondary sense on all the rebellious, we think quite untenable. 


We call attention to an important and seasonable pamphlet, entitled, “The 
Use of the Offertory—a Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, &c.” by the Rev. Richard Seymour (Rivingtons.) 


“Christmas Day, and other Sermons,” by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, (Parker) 
is a volume which ranks with those of Newman and Manning. For originality 
of thought, liveliness of address and illustration, we know no preaching better 
than this author's. 


“ The True Position of the Scottish Episcopal Church” (Edinburgh, Grant ; 
London, Burns), is the title given by the excellent Dean of Edinburgh to a Ser- 
mon preached by him on the day same by the Diocesan Synod for receiving 
offerings to the Scottish Episcopal Church Society. The merits of this preacher 
are, we believe, well known on both sides of the Tweed. His sermon pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest at the present juncture, and we earnestly beg our 
Scottish friends to get it, if it were only for the sake of the important matter 
contained in the notes. 


A Sermon, “ Ritual Conformity,” &c. has been published by Mr. Norris, of 
Hackney, on that most prolific of subjects, the Bishop of London's late Charge. 
We need scarcely say, that it sustains the excellent author's character for 
prudence and learning. What a privilege, for one whose witness to catholic 
truth was for a long time almost single, that his declining days are gilded by 
the cheering prospect of a bright revival in that Church to which he has dedi- 
cated all his powers! 


Among single sermons, we also recommend “ The Light of Good Works,” 
by the Rev. W. Dodd, A.M., Perpetual Curate of St. Andrew’s, Newcastle, 


(Rivingtons); and here, too, there is an important and interesting Note; and 
“The Customs of the Church,” by D. A. Beaufort, M.A. (Cleaver.) 


Mr. Molyneux, of Woolwich, of course does not expect us to approve of his 
“ Regeneration before the Ascension,” (Seeley & Burnside ;) a Sermon in some 
measure directed against ourselves. Mr. M.’s notions of the Pentecostal 
gift are, indeed, miserably low. 
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Leaving the Sermons of validly-ordained priests, we now come to a discourse 
which is really well worth reading,—The Principle of Free Inquiry and 
Private Judgment,” &c., by the well-known Dr.Candlish, of Edinburgh. 
Though very Scotch, we fully admit that it is clever and forcible. Its opinions, 
indeed, are lamentably false in their root, and must be evil in their operation. 
One thing is worth mentioning. In his appendix, we find Dr. Candlish gives 
us his views of unfulfilled prophecy, and holds the very opinion for which 
some of us are branded as Papists—that the prophecies regarding Antichrist 
remain yet to be fulfilled. 


We are glad to find that we wrote under a false impression, when we 
announced, in our last number, the formation of a new Architectural Society 
at Cambridge. We may take this opportunity of mentioning, that a 
note, in our article on the Camden Society,—‘ The style called James I.’s 
Gothic,” &c. the purpose of which must be quite unintelligible in page 91, 
where it occurs, was intended for page 90, with the remarks in the last 
paragraph of which it will be found connected. 
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Skey, W., Vic. of Little Bedwyn, Wilts, 68. 


Wildbore, Ch., Vic of Tilton, Leicestershire, 76. 
West, M., Vic. of Haydon, Dorset, 50. 
Wrangham, Archdeacon, 74. 


DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Cnester.—Liverpool Collegiate Institu- 
tion.— All the members of the Commit- 
tee are Churchmen ; and when the Rev. 
H. M‘Neile moved a resolution to admit 
dissenters as members of it, he found 
himself with only seven supporters. 


Lonvon.— Stifford.—Low open seats 
have been partially substituted for lofty 
square pews in the parish church of 
Stifford, Essex ; they are of oak, very 
commodious, and strictly ecclesiastical, 
being built after the design of Arch- 
deacon Hale’s new sittings in Charter- 
house chapel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRESBYTERIANISM.— What the Church 
“ has to contend against, is not so much 
adverse opinion, as direct and deep-rooted 
hostility. There is a mass of power and 
influence in Puseyism, and high Church 
Prelatism, and in other antagonist ele- 


ments nearer home, upon which all rea- 
soning is thrown away,—which is as 
blind to consequences as it is insensible 
to justice, and which we have no means 
of either reaching or surmounting.”— 
Witness, (Scotch paper.) 
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AUTHORIZED VERSIONS OF PSALMS, 


[For the following sensible letter we 
are indebted to the “Church Intelli- 
gencer.” It is much to be regretted 
that Mr. Bennett should have mixed up 
the “ New Version” with his directions 
about restoring certain rubrical obser- 
vances; and we now see a book an- 
nounced by the organist of the cha- 
pel, in which certain metrical psalms 
and tunes are to be appointed jor every 
Sunday in the year. ‘This is certainly a 
step backwards, and rather an unfor- 
tunate one at the present moment, when 
the impulse given by the Bishop of 
London’s injunctions on the rubric 
seemed to afford a good opportunity for 
attempting a full return to ecclesiastical 
practice in the musical department of 
our service. | 

“ Dear S1r,—In the address to the 
congregation of Portman Chapel, St. 
Marylebone, which appeared in the 
Church Intelligencer of the 4th of Janu- 
ary, the New Version of the Psalms of 
David, is asserted to be “ authorised by 
the Church.” Now as this may uninten- 
tionally mislead many of your readers, 
more especially some of your young 
Clerical consulters, it is but right to 
state at once, that neither the New Ver- 
sion of the Psalms, nor that by Thomas 
Sternhold, John Hopkins, and others, was 
ever authorised by the Church. Neither 
of them, I believe, can claim even a 
royal injunction in its favour. Royal 
permission, indeed, was all the sanction 
which the most favoured of them re- 
ceived, and this at the request of the 
puritan party, who petitioned Elizabeth 
that they might be allowed to sing in 
the Church some metrical hymns or 
psalms, before and after morning and 
evening service. They were intended 
to be used also in private houses, and to 
supersede the ungodly songs and ballads 
of the day. 

“T have by me a copy of the date of 
1730, the title of which runs thus,— 
“The whole Book of Psalms collected 
into English metre by Thomas Stern- 
hold, John Hopkins, and others, con- 
ferred with the Hebrew, set forth and 
allowed to be sung in all churches, of all 
the people together, before and after 
morning and evening prayer, and also 
before and after sermon, and moreover 
in private houses, for their godly solace 
and comfort ; laying apart all ungodly 
songs, and ballads, which tend only to 
the nourishing of vice, and corrupting 
of youth.” In this collection there is 
the hymn beginning,— 


‘*** Preserve us, Lord, by thy dear word ; 
From Turk and Pope, defend us Lord ; 
Both which would thrust out of his throne, 
Our Lord, Christ Jesus, thy dear Son.’ 

“Here the title sufficiently shows with 
what weight of authority this metrical 
version comes down to us, viz. that of 
being ALLOWED to be sung in all 
churches; and this not during divine 
service, or as an interlude filling up the 
intervals, as the custom has now crept 
in among us, but only before or after 
public worship. 

“ And that this permission, limited as 
it was, did not even gain anything by 
time and age, we learn from what took 
place at the last review, when the puritan 
party taking advantage of the metrical 
version being bound up with the Prayer- 
book, urged the Church party to proceed 
to consider it ; the latter made answer,— 
‘that as the metrical version was no part 
of the Liturgy, the consideration of it 
was no part of their commission.’ 

“ Such was the fate the metrical ver- 
sion met with from the last commission 
which sat upon the changing fortunes 
of our Liturgy. And I venture to say 
the Anglican Church lost little by this 
refusal of its representatives to acknow- 
ledge the metrical version of Psalms to 
be any part of her voice. 

“ The only version of Psalms autho- 
rised by the Church, is that named upon 
the title-page of the Book of Common 
Prayer :— 

“* The Psalter cr Psalms of David, 
pointed as they are to be sunG or suid in 
Churches,’ 

“ I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

“ JoHN ARMSTRONG. 


h 


“ Walsend Parsonage, North land, 
** Feast of the Epiphany, 1843.” 








EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP SHORT’S 
PRIMARY CHARGE, 

“Our first error, on which I will 
make any remark, is that we do not 
sufficiently act as a body. We work as 
individuals, and not asa Church. The 
greater part of that which is done by a 
Clergyman, must be accomplished in 
his individual capacity, but there is a 
part in which we ought to act together, 
and from not doing so, our ministrations 
are much less effective, and appear to 
need not only uniformity but unity. 
We are in want of discipline. Ido not 
mean that species of authority which is 
possessed by a Bishop or any other ec- 
clesiastical officer; but such an organ- 
ization among ourselves, as shall give 
combination and energy to that which 
is done by us. The power of the bishop 
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in this island is sufficiently great—that 
of my episcopal brethren in England 
has, I am persuaded, been diminished, 
because, if I may be allowed to explain 
a paradox, ecclesiastical power has been 
vested in their hands too much. In 
looking at the early Church the govern- 
ing power is the bishop with the pres- 
bytery, neither the bishop alone, nor the 
presbytery without him. If we look at 
the actual constitution of the Church of 
England, the dean and chapter are the 
council, the advisers, the assistants of 
the bishop. And it is, perhaps, because 
bishops have neglected so to use these 
bodies, that they themselves have lost 
somewhat of their own authority, of 
their moral influence; and the people 
of England have failed to perceive the 
advantage to be derived from cathedral 
institutions.” 

“Tt shall be my object in future 
years, if it please God to continue my 
life, to hold constant parochial confir- 
mations, such as may fulfil the excellent 
Canon of our insular Church, But 
then, on the other hand, I must expect 
that you, my rev. brethren, will fulfil 
your part of the same Canon. That 
you will enter on and continue a regular 
system of catechising the children of 
the parish. I know of no better plan of 
doing so, in country parishes, than that 
which the Canons and Rubrics enjoin: 
viz. that after the second lesson in after- 
noon service you publicly question such 
young persons as you have appointed to 
be present. I have now during the 
whole of my ministerial life pursued 
this plan, varying in some degree ac- 
cording to the nature of the place where 
my ministry was exercised. I may say 
that I have been catechising nearly 
thirty years, and I have uniformly seen a 
fruit springing from this species of cul- 
tivation for which I must always thank 
God, and urge my fellow-labourers in 
the vineyard of our Lord to pursue the 
same plan. The advantage of cate- 





Intelligence. 


chising over any other species of teach- 
ing consists in this: that by it we give 
instruction, and not merely exhortation. 
The great mass of eS which pre- 
vails among us arises, I believe, from 
ignorance ; and a superficial excitement 
of the passions may tend ratber to in- 
crease than to diminish this evil. Our 
people do not know the doctrines of our 
excellent Church, nor will they ever 
know them, till we, the teachers of that 
Church, are in the habit of explaining 
them. The Church Catechism is an 
excellent compendium of these doc- 
trines; but in order that it may be re- 
ceived as it ought, it must be understood, 
and there is no method by which this 
will be accomplished so sure, as that of 
explaining a portion of it every Sunday 
in a familiar manner, by questioning the 
children of the parish. Till this is done, 
the catechumens will never be properly 
prepared for confirmation, and if they 
be not, we can hardly hope that they 
will become consistent churchmen. I 
was myself never fully aware of the 
close connexion between the Church 
Catechism and the ward of God, till [ 
drew up a Tract in which the one was 
explained by the other. I would add 
that there is no one subject on which I 
find more frequent mention in the 
writings of him among my predecessors, 
whom we should all wish to take for our 
guide. Bishop Wilson again and again 
enjoins catechising, the insular Canons 
which form a part of the law of the 
island enjoin it, and yet as far as I can 
learn it has fallen into general disuse. 
I feel convinced that the neglect of the 
Church Catechism has done more to 
undermine the true principles of our 
Church than any other one thing. 
While we teach by a formulary we 
teach systematically. Without one, 
each man may teach what is right in 
his own eyes, and not the doctrines of 
the Church. 


CHURCHES CONSECRATED. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We thank “A Presbyter” for his letter, and will examiue the point to which the first half of it 


relates. 


We have to thank H. S. E. for some interesting matter. 


The difficulty he suggests on the 


subject of going into the pulpit immediately after the Nicene Creed, seems to us no very forcible 


one. Such matters of habit are soon controlled. 


We are again compelled to postpone W. K.'s interesting communication; also that by W. P. N. 
with which we cordially concur, and which we hope soon to insert. 
On the whole, we agree with “ A Country Curate.” 








